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EDUC ATIONAL. Massacuusetts, Springfield. New Hamrsuire, Franconia. New Yorx our, nor Tosh Ne Park Avenue, 
HILDS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE. OW ACADEMY, Franconia, N. H. OOrner Of Sixty- ree 

. D Thorough srepemtin for College, Scientific CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 

Fall term opens September 2, 1890. Preparation for the Harvard Examinations, Bar- 
New Yorn, New York. School, or Business. Location beautiful and health- end cthor eulenee for women; gumber liunited 
CHERMERHOERN’S Largest and best Business College in Western ful. Superior facilities for the study of Science, | tft ial attention to Koglish, elocution, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. New England. Lavguage, and Mathematics. Standard high. School snd physical oatare ¢ Pelerte Gyno ey pee. 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. Gend ter extelegus. Mention this paper. | °2dowed. $150 will meet all necessary expenses for Mina Mant B. oy © oy Misa pg ta 
3 Kast lira Breuer, N. Y. school year. Send for catalogue. —The Hon “Seth Lo Ww, Pres Columbia 
Amherst. Rev. Frepenicx W. Ernst, Principal. College the Rev. 1. Clark —— 5 Backus, 

UO) Mass.: 

Coxwgoricur, Greenwich. . W. F. STEARNS’S HOME LL.D’ Principal of Packer Institute, Brooklyn ; Jas, 


ASS AND HOME FOR TEN 
Atth your of Acotem eleventh 
of saat 4 or College or for 
business. Absolu' i 4, genuine 
home, = the most i ned, surroundings, Good 
aad a. H. ¥ Principal, seemuish, Comm. 





Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
yours | EADies. Miss Emily Nelson, Princi- 
Gibson, Associate 


Miss Annie 8. Princi Cir- 
pm forwarded on application. - 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


TES. Repttvate Coonan of Stud and Col- 

No RADTES. Cocene, Admits to Smith, 

Visor, or Wellesley b y certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary 








Connecticut, Stamford. 
} ses a gel ey na - 
pens September 3. b sexes for 
vada PRookkeepin ing, ig me i: Short- 
hand, Typewriting. Cata- 
logues sent on applic cation. 


pee 
thorough] 





Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Avenue. 
HE ELDERAGE.-—Family and Day 
Soe for Young Ladies. The Misses Banes, 


Princi; Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE-—Home and Oollege Pre- 


peretory. School for Sixteenth year 
Sept. Bana J. Saxrn. 
mbna —) A yy 5 





Iuurvo1s, Chicago, 48-54 Dearborn Street. 
HICAGO ATHENZUM.—Twentieth 


Year. Open to both sexes and all ages. Al 
studies Sheghive. it provides thorough festebotion in 


Business and Shorthand College 
“a gy Mathematics Elocution, French, Ger- 
mes 1 fate ear. ane Musi: wae 
a choice y an pact jus Gymnasium. anu- 
» 1891, it occupy & and beautiful buildin: 
of ita - own in the heart of ean next to the Art in 


stitute. s. Wor Catalogue address E. I. Gavin, Sup’t. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES reopens 
September 18, 1890. 





Massacuusetts, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
Iss ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
ne | Bay School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 


tober 1, 1890. 
Ler ities for the geaty of Language, 
, and Philosophy. 


Massacuvusetts, Amherst. 
-— Bhag oetaeye HOME SCHOOL for 


remodeled and tt gy ethe adeniteod deaiteod to Baal 


ve ir certificate. 
VEYLING W W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 








MassacuusEetts, Worcester. 
READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness and beau! Experienced tonchers3 
pm ad gienny ~ ‘schoo! tow te 
pou may send your r. Forty-secon: 
Year opens Bepeember 15. Bend fo rowed 


Massacuvusstts, Boston. 
Tss COPLEY SQUARE ee = 


ee 


Massacuusetts, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY begins its 35th year September 17. Classical, 


Scientific, Business, 
JosEPH Alban Suaw. A.M., Head Master. 











Massacuusetts, Worcester. 
MMHE HOME SCHOOL.—Miss Kimball’s 
4 Day and Boarding School for Girls is finely lo- 


1 | cated int the delightful city = hen ang rcester. Some 
cheerful home. College pi anon My 
courses. le home a ae rons Ow Ad- 
dress ME SCHOOL. 





Massacuusetts, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY.-—One of 


x, 4 half-dozen best [_peiante and and classical 
in New Tp pevmens of $61 in = 
with board 





Itum~o1, Jacksonville. 
LLINOIS COLLEGE. 


Founded in 1829. The oldest college in the State. 
Address President Epwarp A. Tanner, D.D. 


Kenrvoxy, Shelbyville. 
erry HILL, an English and Clas- 
School A Girls. Oldest in the South. 
Fire-case in in all its appoin' . A for 








Massacnusetts, Andover. 
A= agen red for Young Ladies 


its sixty-second year on Thursday, | Amherst in the 





I offering enlarged 
for nee fa rein education.” ‘The new 
Sue em gig ee 
0 pu 
Massacuusetts, Montvale. 
ASHLEE HALL, Home and Fitting 
School for Young from Boston. 


Unusual 
For circulars, ad 


Massacuusetts, Andover. 

NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 

NARY.—Opening lecture to all the classes in 
Bartlet Chapel, } Wedn ptem 


out hy a yew gp te 
us! 
wnaldiess Miss Warrrawons, Principal 





, Greek. N. 
 Bomiletirs, location, Rew ' 
courses troducti 1. ae '° 
Lif rist, NT. Exegesis, N. T. Introdu 
“est Chris Bocial Eco- 


.» OD 
Problems. For Cata- 
to 
ent of the Faculty. 


Missions, and 
tianity at Work 
1 or further informati»n 

Eosert C. SMYTH, Pres 





MassacuuseTts, Boston, New Studio Building, 
145 Dartmouth Street. 
OWLES ART SCHOOL. 
Instructors 
Exyest L. Masor, 
AxsBoTtT GRAVES, Heuwry H. Karrson, 
Mercy A. Barney, Annie E. Rippegtt. 

The eighth year of a well-established School opens 
October 1. Superior in equipment, and in arrange- 
ment for convenience and comfort ; modeled after the 
Parisian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Paint- 
ing, including Still Life and Water Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Lilustrating. 
Class in Modeling and Interior Decoration. Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above, F.M.Cow zs. 





Yance will cover ordinary uit ls 





pane A . Send for 
sme vocnning AO, Herman Po 
Massacuusetts, Norton. 
EATON SEMINARY. 


The first term of the 4: ear will Bep- 
tember 18,1690. Fine Library Laborato ry, Obegrve 
tory, and Cabin 
for circular to 


of h Ly =k, 
2. A. E. Srastom. Principal. 





Massacuusetts, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY.—56th 
Y f 
or clone sano Goniente itso” Stop | <°0PE 
Colby, Cornell, Denme, | —— w building Willams, = ie 


rice ain ‘eeam. Ample play- 
4 cipal 


grounds. EN A.M., P: 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
P inaaaiies HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on ap- 


plication. 





Micuie¢an, Albion. 
LBION COLLEGE.—Year-Book sent 
free. It is more than a eohogns . or of 
information, and contains a discussion of the 
live edi ‘questions of the aay, such as as every 
ap f the leading colleges sin the West ey Re 
co) 
poh ghost am thoroughness of work, and in extent 
of election of studies. Alive on all historic and scien- 
tte a free. 
ition 
Expenses only half as great as Eastern Col 
71. Re Fiske, LU D., President. 





Micuiean, Kalamazoo. 
Mi coe Bart, FEMALE SEMINARY. 
ac eeeae eLloet, Petia erent 
Passenger Send 


*Bteam Heat. 
snd art, “Seow ISABELLA o°G. Pannen, Prin 





Micniean, Detroit, 15 and 17 Winder Street. 
Tss DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
opens September 17, 1890. Home and Day De- 
— Intermediate and Collegiate Preparatory 

Address Mrs. Mary Exim Wuirron, 
Frepexicx Wuitroy, Principals. 








New Hamrsnree, Portsmouth. 


A. 0. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR | Mrs. 


Mth, 1890. 
G. Whittier says: “A better pleas- 
sater place for &@ school could scarcely be found in 





New Hampsnrre, Kingston. 
SANBORN SEMINARY prepares both 
sexes for any college or scientific scho2l. Excel- 
lent general course. Expenses very low. For cata- 
logue address Cuartes H. Crarx, A.M., Principal. 





New Jzrszy, Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 


careful | Urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 


hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 
For circulars address 
Mrs. Bisse, 
Miss Braprorp, 
60 Plymouth 8t., Montclair, N. J. 





New Jersey, Englewood. 

OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Reo Seotemsber 24. Preparation for college 
a specialty. Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, 

Smith on our certificate, iene W. iG, 
Carotive M. Gerrisu, A.B. 





New Jersgy, Jersey City. 
DP4z= BUSINESS COLLEGE, by 
reason of its location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study, isthe school of schools. Cata- 
logue ** A ’’ will be sent to all applicants. 
Wu. E. Draxz, Principal. 





New Jensey, Freehold. 
| pr ergnonag INSTITUTE.-—Estab- 
lished 1844. Gollege  preper preparation a ialty. 
Famil: f 
'y school for boys. Primary, High “se ool, and 


Cc 
A. A. Cuamuzrs, A.M, 





New Jenszr, Elizabeth. 
ISS M. M. HUNT will reopen anes 


English and French former]: —y~ et ame 
~— 2m J ving aa alee or 





New Jenszy, Paterson. 
— BRIGHAM INSTITUTE FOR 
Smiths am BIS toon pene September 17, 1890. Admits to 
certificate. 
J. K. Hoover, Gtaecloal Ooeree, Oxford, Toglend” 





New Jzxszy, Mount Holly. 
} any HOLLY, (N. J.) ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS. Near Philadel Healthful, 
heloted, bometit. Ragoation with ormation of char- 


acter. E B 

$300 peryeane”. Heway Me Watmann (Yolo) Poe 
Naw Jersey, Freehold. 

a EUNICE DAY SEWALL in 





he attention of those wh» seek for girls 


theresa ember nes with personal care in a pleasant 

and healthful location to the Young Ladies’ Semi- 
nary, Freehold. N.J_ The fort ay nth year opens 
September 17, 1890. Please men an Union. 





New Jerszy, Newton. 
EWTON (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 

A Buperior Home School for Bo Best moral, 
physical, ona sani ie 7300 feet eleva- 
tion ; ing. Illustrated cata- 
logue. 1Ls0n, A.M., Teco 





New Jznszy, New Brunswick. 
Fe ttauas COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. Boarding School for 
Boys and Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
Scientific Schools, or Business. 
E. H. Coox, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 





New Jersey, Summit. 
UMMIT. ACADEMY. — Preparatory 


G. Croswell. 
‘or Girls, N.Y 





ead Master of the rearey School 
ward B 


rooklyn 
 Gaintield. N. Y.; Frederic R. Coudert, 


LL.D., N. Y.; Edmund ©. Stedman, N. Y. 





New York, White Plains. 
LEXANDERINSTITUTE. Military 
Boarding School. Twenty-two miles from New 
York — Boys fitted for college or put for 
business. Reopens Wednesday. September 17 
Principal, O. R. Wiiu1s, A.M , Ph.D. 





New York. New York, 343 Madison Avenue. 
ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Degrees gen by Columbia College. Fall en- 
trance examin is begin September 29. Free schol- 
arahip | of $150 offered to the student that passes the 

for to the Freshman 
class. “Botanical and Chemical Laboratories admit- 
ting special students. Circulars upon application to 


retary. 








New York, Claverack. 
Cae (N. Y.) COLLEGE AND 
River Instrruts. Healthfully and beau- 
tify loos located in the Hudson River be al Affords 
or arena for thorough and systematic edu- 
wom 


cation A young en. Careful at — 
given by Ey FS g faculty « of ga pect _— 
and teachers to inte’ moral, an 


cal culture. A acearcodem of Music =< are pre een 
gene, 37th year ms Sept. 15th. Send for ile 


rated catalogue. v. A. H. Fuack, A.M., Pres. 
New York, New York, 1.961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Unusual advantages for boarding pupils. Cuus 
cate admits to Wellesley and other Colleges. 
p—— Oct 1. Miss North and Miss Barnes, Paesipeie, 








New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Fifty 
ie jan —_ Bow Tok giv. ote. home- 
e, thorou ive. Twenty- year begins 
Septembe: r i. Bond for illust: —_ = Gy ref- 
MITH, 


erences. ZO, OC. 





New York, Franklin. 
ELAWARE LITERARY  INSTI- 
TUTE. Fall term begins Tuesday, September 2, 
1890. Classical and English. Catalogues 
Cuarues H, Verriut, Ph D., Principal. 





New Yor, Elmira. 
_ COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
jourse of study equal to that of the best Colleges, 

including Car Scientific, and Special —_ 
Superior ‘advantages in Music ame Art. Buildin 
modera improvements; heated steam an — 
nished with elevator. es Observatory, 
Museum, and Art ‘Gallery. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress Rev. Cuas. Van Norpen, D.D., President. 





New Yor, Fort Edward. 
T EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


eee tone © ——— 8u Ley 
ings, sppointmente, 8 ents, an Bond | 
Jon Eine DD. Pree ~ 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL.—A Prepar- 
atory School for Boys. Sixth year begins Sep- 
tember 24. $450 per annum. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





New York, New York, 802 Broadway. 
(y24°k HOUSE TRAINING-SCHOOL 
FOR DEACONESSES. Visitor, the Rt. 
Rev. the Bishop of New York; Warden, the Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Hun aigaton ; Dean of Faculty, the Rev. 
Haslett McKim, Jr. School year o Wednes- 
day in October. RS, ae con —! full = 
mation, T. Twine, race 
House, woh Brontnae, 5 New York. ierers 





Naw York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and 


Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Will reopen Sept. 17. Miss M. W. Mercoaur, Princi: 





New Yor, Clinton. 
Eorenron SEMINARY a 


Bix extended 
ay ee eee: Sh En 


Address A. G A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 





New Yor«, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
VING INSTITUTE.—A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. Argmaonac, Ph.D., Principal. 





School for Boys. ae boarding pupils 
Military Drill. ee, ember if 18, For circu- 
yar address SS A.M., Principal. 





New Jznszy, New Brunswick. 
Tas MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
For ee rsp = ee xs 








New Yorx, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 





For other Educational Advertise- 
ments see page 220. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Intantum 


A Family Paper of thirty-two to — large 
If your child is threatened with 


quarto Fes, frequently illustra : 

** Ontloo or Soe the world’s leading EpITors : 
Cholera Infantum send to us at once 
for samples of Nestlé’s Milk Food. 


events each week. Its Home Department is LYMAN ABBOTT, 
It has stood the test of twenty 


PRESIDENT : 
bright and helpful. Its Contributors lead the LAWSON VALENTINE. 
world’s thought. Its Stories are popular and HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
years, and is known to-day through- 
out Europe and America as the best 


entertaining. Its Sermons, Sunday-school Mrs. LILLIAN W. BETTS, Home Department. 
ns, and Religious News are for men and 

and safest diet for infants in all 

cases of Summer Complaint, 


‘7-78 wf Ry fog Lyman Abbott and Copyright, 1890. Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail matter. 
. W. Mabie, 
TxHos. Leeminc & Co., 55 PARK PLace, 


itors. $3.00 a year. 
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A weekly illustrated newspaper of the EDITORIAL: The Growth of the Churches........ 2 
Farm, Garden, Field, and Stable. Estab- The Lesson of the Strike ‘ Church Gleanings. - 
— . 1850. on to — an cupeet- Seuth American Affairs 
t - . . 
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$1.00 for six soutibe. i 
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The Rural Pablishing Co., Times B’ld’g, New York.| Inquiring Friends........... ....... 218 apd eres —— "a D ay high t 


Lawson VALENTINE, President. CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: A Pop lee Renkin 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. The Colored Ministry : Its Defects 


and Needs. By Booker T. Wash- i 9 Its name 1s not 
A monthly magazine of Horticulture and 


> ¢ so much of an exag- 
pont et tment, Atete|_ 4 Wer an tu eis Guenin, | CORRESPONDENCE ‘ 


é : y 
ful and valuable rural magazine published By S. G. W. Benjamin. .......... 200 The National Diet of Japan......... j geration a pach 
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months 
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and Tae American GARDEN together for $5. 
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Yor«er or THE AMERICANGARDEN togetherfor $4.00. Africa.—II. By Rev. Lewis Grout 212| PUBLISHER’S DESK ® 


Tae American Garpen and Tue Rurat New- 
Yorker together for $3.00. 
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& Kintz Co., 33 Barclay 
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r. f E ion. By Helen M ao your La 
Te MAN po oe sepioccrtibang 205 Prevailing Prayer. By the Rev. Ly- or send to the Daylight 
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The Training of Kings.............. Our Place—The Wonderful Love 
A Lawn Party « of Christ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. INVIGORATING "TONIC, 


CONTAINING 
TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical — of 
Paris, as the it Remed 


LOSS ‘of APPETITE, 

mage] FEVER and AGUE, 

aN WOREE Tani | Pie now oberon 3464 MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
-citiiiniaiiiiaieabat wacuied and INDIGESTION. 
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SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS*| 
VERY STRUNG 





For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





57. Con, Peck Slip 
SEND FOR Prict List —— ILLUSTRATED. ~ 























CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. MARVEL THE NEW BINDER GAG od 
The Cleanfast Hosiery ER . Uz : AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 


The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
handsoff. Spells words of two, 
Athree, four, and five letters. 
Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 
Will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 


427 LOCUST ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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’ THE OUTLOOK. 


T= event of last week was the tying up of the 
New York Central by the Knights of Labor. 
The men were called out suddenly on Friday, 
leaving their trains wherever they happened to be, 
regardless of the inconvenience and loss occasioned 
to the traveling public. Yet the strike was not a sur- 
prise tothe road. For some time past the Knights 
had been demanding that preferences and promo- 
tions should be determined by seniority in service, 
and had been protesting with much vehemence 
against the alleged systematic discharge of those 
who had presented their claims before the officers of 
the company. On Thursday, August 1, thirty 
more men were laid off, including the leading 
officers of an entire District Assembly and the 
Chairman of the Executive Board. From this time 
the strike was a foregone conclusion. The Knights 
demanded the reinstatement of the discharged men, 
and when Vice-President Webb refused this, he 
knew that the tie-up would immediately follow. 


' The first day after the strike the company claimed 


that the question involved was that of promotion by 
“merit” or promotion by seniority. The Knights, 
however, in their public statement of the case, did 
not stop to discuss whether or not promotion by 
merit was merely another name for promotion by 
“favoritism,” but said that the systematic discharge 
of the representatives of their organization was the 
one cause of the strike. The company, like most 
employers, had made much of its unwillingness to 
discuss grievances with men notinitsemploy. The 
Knights had sent to the company men who were 
in its employ, with the result of having them 
blacklisted. ‘To submit to the discharge of those 
who had represented them was to give up their 
right to their organization. On Saturday freight 
traffic was suspended both on the New York 
Central and on the West Shore, and there 
was talk of extending the tie-up to the West- 
ern branches of the Vanderbilt system. Pas- 
senger traffic was greatly embarrassed, but was 
not stopped, for the Knights had within their 
organization only a small proportion of the engineers 
and firemen. On Sunday the leaders of the 
Knights submitted to Vice-President Webb a pro- 
posal to submit the matter to arbitration, “the 
same to be instituted immediately on the resuming 
of work by the men.” “This arbitration,” the 
proposal went on, should “ consist of a man or men 
to be selected by and satisfactory to both parties ; 
the decision of the arbitrator or arbitrators to 
be final.” This proposal the officers of the 
company rejected, saying that there was “ noth- 
ing to arbitrate.” The strike has been an orderly 
one. At East Syracuse the strikers took possession 
of the freight yards, but on Monday they retired 
before a body of Pinkerton men without offering 
resistance. At Albany a local Assembly of the 
Knights turned out and acted as guards of the 
tracks and property of the company. As we go to 
press, the engineers’ and firemen’s unions have not 
joined the Knights in their straggle, and the officials 
of the company claim to be confident of a speedy 
and complete victory. , 


* * 
* 


While the Russian Government is preparing to 
put into force a series of regulations involving the 
greatest injustice and hardship to the Jews in that 
country, we note with deep regret the introduction 
of another bill in the House of Representatives 
which practically excludes the Chinese from this 
country, and which, in its way, we believe to be the 


most extreme expression of anti-race feeling which 
has been made for manya year. The bill pro- 
poses to exclude all Chinese, even those who may 
hereafter leave the United States and attempt to 
return, with the exception of consular officers and 
commercial agents ; and it even goes so far as to 
forbid the Chinese from coming to this country in 
transit. Every master of a vessel who brings a 
Chinaman into the United States is liable to a fine 
of $500 and forfeiture of his ship, and all persons 
aiding the Chinese to enter the United States in 
any way are made liable to punishment. It also 
provides that Chinese shall not be admitted to citi- 
zenship. We are heartily glad to record the fact 
that Mr. Hitt, the Chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, presented a minority report dis- 
senting from the bill, which embodies the majority 
action of the Committee, on the ground that it con- 
flicts with a treaty now in force and to which the 
United States stands pledged, which declares that 
“the United States may regulate, limit, or suspend 
such coming or residence, but may not absolutely 
prohibit it.” The right to regulate immigration is 
unquestioned, and the time has evidently come when 
wise and careful regulation is imperative ; but all 
attempts to exclude persons from this continent on 
the groand, not of individual offensiveness, but of 
racial connection, seem to us not only utterly at 
variance with the spirit of our Government, but 
with the better sense and feeling of civilized men 
and women in this last decade of the nineteenth 
century. We sincerely hope the proposed legisla- 
tion will not be adopted; if it be adopted, the 
Chinese Government will be amply justified in any 
course of retaliation which it may choose to pur- 
sue. There is nothing in China’s whole past more 
absolutely at variance with the principles of civil- 
ized life than the absolute exclusion of a race as a 
race. If this law goes on to our statute books, we 
must cease to speak of “Chinese exclusiveness,” 
for we shall have revived the intolerable practice 
which the Chinese are fast giving up. 


#, * 
* 


It is unwise to attach too much importance to the 
dissensions within parties midway between the Presi- 
dential elections. This is a period always taken by 
malcontents in which to free their minds; but it 
frequently happens that a tremendous fire of criti- 
cism at this period is followed by entire silence and 
implicit obedience when the next Presidential elec- 
tion comes round. There is, however, a good deal 
of political restiveness in both parties, principally 
among the farmers, who are dissatisfied with their 
present condition and are looking sharply into the 
record of both parties with reference to its bearing 
on their own prosperity. The various farmers’ 
organizations in the South are imperiling the 
supremacy of the Democratic party in more than 
one State; and, if reports are to be trusted, the 
Republicans are likely to have trouble from the 
same source in the West. The extreme high tariff 
views represented in the McKinley bill are eliciting 
more and more dissent from Western Republicans. 
The “Champion,” a leading Republican paper in 
Kansas, whose editor is an ex-Governor, has come 
out not only against the McKinley bill, but for a 
modification of the tariff system more radical than 
many tariff reformers have been working for. The 
St. Paul “ Pioneer Press,” the leading Republican 
newspaper of Minneapolis, declares that “the peo. 
ple of the West and Northwest are restive under 
this proposed course. . . . It will be well for the 
Senate to handle the McKinley bill with exceeding 
care. It represents neither the past policy nor the 
present sentiment of the Republican party, and its 
enactment would be about the worst possible prep- 


aration for the approaching elections.” Senator 
Plumb is in open revolt against the bill; Senator 
Ingalls seems to be not far behind him, while Sen- 
ator Paddock, of Nebraska, and Senator Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, voted with the Democrats last week 
for a reduction of the duty on iron. In New Eng- 
land, among certain classes of manufacturers, the 
note of revolt is plainly heard. But the most sig- 
nificant sign of this reaction against the extreme 
tariff leadership is the attitude of Mr. Blaine, 
whose political genius has been shown more than 
once in his clear perception of the drift of public 
opinion. It becomes more and more clear that 
there is, to say the least, a powerful minority in the 
Republican party opposed to any increase of the 
tariff, and we are tempted to reiterate the state- 
ment made in these columns some time ago that 
the result of the last election was not a declaration 
that the people are in favor of an increase of tariff, 
but that in their judgment the modification of the 
tariff system should be made by its friends rather 
than by its enemies. It looks now as if those who 
believe most thoroughly in the tariff system might 
well pray that it should be delivered from the 
hands of some of its most officious friends. 


* * 
* 


The first encouraging news that has come from 
Louisiana regarding the ultimate fate of the Lottery 
was the action taken by the Louisiana Farmers’ 
Alliance on Wednesday of last week. This body, 
by a unanimous vote, adopted a resolution denounc- 
ing the Lottery and expelling from the order those 
members of the Legislature who had voted for its 
amendment. The next day the Anti-Lotiery 
League issued an address to the people of the 
United States asking for an amendment to the 
National Constitution prohibiting lotteries. The 
exposure of the lottery company’s methods con- 
tained in this address is a most telling arraignment. 
Not only did the company obtain its charter, secured 
in 1863, by means of bribery, but it has preserved 
it by the same means. In 1879 the Legislature 
voted for repeal, and this act was only nullified by an 
injunction which the lottery company obtained from 
a district judge, who, in direct opposition to the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Boyd vs. Alabama, held that an immoral 
bargain, such as this charter, was a sacred contract, 
protected by the Constitution of the United States. 
Before this decision could be carried to the higher 
courts, the lottery company succeded in persuading 
a constitutional convention to allow it to continue 
until 1895, provided that it abandoned its claim to 
a monopoly and consented to a clause declaring 
that after 1895 no lotteries should be chartered. 

Give 49 

Since this date, by the use of money, it has pre- 
vented the Legislature from granting charters to 
rival lottery companies, and has itself increased in 
wealth so that the value of its stock, which was $35 
per share in 1879, is now $1,200 per share, and is 
worth in the aggregate more than double the whole 
banking capital of the State. By means of its 
money it has obtained control of three-fourths of 
the newspapers of Louisiana, buying out papers 
where that was necessary and establishing new 
papers where it could not bribe the proprietors of 
those already established. It has further obtained 
the control of a large portion of the organized capi- 
tal of the State. It is only the plain people of the 
State, such as make up the Farmers’ Alliance, who 
are its enemies. The victims of the Lottery are not 
its enemies, any more than the victims of the saloon 
are its enemies. Yet the patrons of the Lottery are 
victimized more than the patrons of any gambling 
establishment in Christendom. Only 53 per cent 
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of the money which is paid for tickets is given back 
in prizes. Yet the infatuation of giving $100 for 
the prospect of getting $53 in return has grown 
from year to year until the hundred policy shops in 
New Orleans “swarm with slatternly women, bare- 
footed children, workingmen, clerks, and servants,” 
who are ready to spend in lottery tickets earnings, 
borrowings, and stealings. We do not agree with 
the Anti-Lottery League in demanding a con- 
stitutional amendment, but we do insist that the 
selling of lottery tickets in States where it is for- 
bidden by law should be made by Congress a 
crime, and that it should be made the duty of cer- 
tain public officials to purchase tickets to secure 
convictions, just as it is now the duty of police 
officers to purchase liquor where it is sold contrary 
to law. By such means as this the lottery, as a 
national evil, can be suppressed. 
* * 
* 

We attach no importance to the newspaper re- 
port of a proposed combination, even of the most 
limited kind, between the Reform Club in this city 
and Tammany Hall. If the report is based on the 
unauthorized action of one or two members of the 
Reform Club, these gentlemen ought to receive 
prompt attention from their fellow-members. The 
influence of such an organization as the Reform 
Club depends not only upon the absolute integrity 
of its motives, but on its ability to keep that integrity 
continually manifest to the community. It is more 
probable that the report had no foundation what- 
ever. It furnishes a fit occasion, however, for 
saying that Tammany Hall is an organization with 
which neither individuals nor political organizations 
can afford to have any transactions whatever. 
The record of Tammany Hall is such that any 
decent man who affiliates with it exposes himself 
to the gravest misconceptions of motive, and that 
- any organization which joins with it is very prop- 
erly suspected of having some “deal” in view. 
If Tammany Hall were fundamentally a political 
organization, having definite political convictions, it 
might be possible to have transactions with it in 
spite of occasional corruptions. The County Democ- 
racy and local Republican management have both 
discovered some of the vices for which Tammany 
Hall is famous, and both these organizations have 
again and again traded with Tammany Hall. But 
there is this to be said for them, which cannot be 
said for Tammany Hall—that on occasions they 
have political convictions. The Republican local 
management, bad as it has been, has at heart been 
Republican in sentiment, and the County Democ- 
racy has been Democratic in sentiment. Tam- 
many Hall has no political convictions of any 
kind; it is simply a machine for getting offices, 
an organization for the capture of spoils. At the 
polls, on the day of a Presidential election, it is 
prepared at any time to defeat its own party pro- 
vided it can trade with some other organization so 
as to secure local offices. For this reason Tam- 
many Hall has put itself beyond the bounds of re- 
spectable political action. No decent organization 
has any honorable business to transact with it, 
least of all the New York Reform Club. 

» s * 

The Farmers’ Alliance has gone from strength 
to strength. In South Carolina the bitter cam- 
paign has ended in the election of 187 Tillman 
delegates out of the 320 who sit in the State Con- 
vention. Captain Tillman is therefore certain of 
the Democratic nomination for Governor, aud this 
means election, unless—a thing devoutly to he 
wished—the Bourbons put a separate ticket in the 
field and appeal to the negro vote. The “New 
South,” the leading negro organ in the State, says 
that this outcome is probable. 
bing it out,” it says: “the unterrified Democracy is 
hopelessly divided. The party is rent in twain. 
. . » The ‘News and Courier’ has ceased its war- 
fare on the colored people of the country. It would 
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not surprise us to see an appeal to the intelligence 
and patriotism of the negro even in the columns 
of that journal.” If the division comes, there is a 
Negro Farmers’ Alliance, with the same platform 
as the white Alliance, which will support Tillman. 
There is, therefore, hope that the negro will be en- 
franchised by the introduction of new questions 
inte politics. In Georgia, too, the farmers’ candi- 
date has secured the Democratic nomination for 
Governor. In other Southern States the Alliance 
has captured any number of Congressional nomina- 
tions, and in one or two expects to elect United 
States Senators pledged to support its platform. 
At the meeting of the State Democratic Committee 
in Missouri last Wednesday, it was reported that 
the farmers were organized in almost every county 
in the State, and would secure enough legislative 
nominations to control the next General Assembly. 


* * 
* 


In the North the order has not developed the 
same strength, but it seems to be fast gaining a 
power equal to that wielded by the old Grange. 
The Northern Alliances do not seem to indorse the 
sub-treasury scheme so popular at the South, but 
they are hardly less radical in their demands. In 
Michigan, as in Illinois and Nebraska, they have 
adopted a platform identical with that of the 
United Labor party, demanding the suppression of 
trusts, taxation proportioned to wealth instead of 
want, the replacing of National bank notes by Gov- 
ernment notes, the free coinage of silver, the 
election of United States Senators by a direct vote 
of the people, and State ownership of railroads and 
telegraph. The radicalism of the platform seemed 
to indicate that only a minority of the farmers were 
represented, yet the Prohibitionists of Michigan 
adopted the same platform, and the signs are mul- 
tiplying that it represents a general sentiment 
among Western farmers. Last week, when Senators 
Plumb and Ingalls, of Kansas, and Paddock and 
Manderson, of Nebraska, voted with the Demo- 
crats for lower duties, they were following and not 
leading their constituents. ‘ It is of vital impor- 
tance at this juncture,” said the Omaha “ Bee,” 
the most prominent Republicdn newspaper in Ne- 
braska, “ that Congress should be clearly advised 
as to the wishes of the farmers respecting the 
tariff, and we are entirely confident that the 
Republican Convention would have correctly stated 
the desire of a very large majority of the farmers 
of Nebraska if it had made an unqualified demand 
for free sugar, lumber, wool, woolen goods, salt, 
coal, and iron, with perhaps other goods in com- 
mon use.” 

* * * 

The elections for members of the lower house of 
the first Japanese Parliament occurred July 1. It 
is worthy of note that of the 300 members elected 
not less than eleven are Christians connected with 
Protestant Churches. How many Roman Catholic 
or Greek Christians may have gained seats in the 
Parliament is not yet known. The Rev. Henry 
Loomis’s table of statistics, published last spring, 
gives the whole number of adult members of all the 
Protestant Churches as 28,977. Taking this as a 
basis, the Protestant population, estimating it liber- 
ally, can hardly exceed 100,000, or, say, one in 400 
of the 39,000,000 inhabitants of Japan. With a 
representation of one in twenty-seven in the Parlia- 
ment, the Japanese Christians have every reason to be 
gratified at the influence they have gained. Especial 
interest was awakened by the election in Kyoto of a 
Christian, one of the trustees of the Doshisha. 
This district, more than any other in Japan, is a 
center of Buddhist influence. Several of the 
strongest and most vigorous sects have their metro- 
politans stationed there. The election of the suc- 
cessful candidate was persistently opposed on 
religious grounds, but the opposition was divided, 
owing to jealousy between the different Buddhist 
sects, and he received the election by a plurality of 
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four in a total vote of 147. The smallness of the 
vote seems strange, but, on account of the high 
property qualification, the whole number of regis- 
tered voters in Kyoto, with its population of about 
250,000, was only 315. The Buddhists were badly 
disappointed, and there was excitement enough to 
lead the Government to place the successful candi- 
dates in the two districts into which Kyoto is 
divided under special police protection. In the 
country at large, however, there was little excite- 
ment. A letter from Dr: M. L. Gordon in another 
column gives further light on this election, and 
our readers will also find an interpretation of the 
political situation in the letter from Dr. Greene 
published in our columns last week. 


* * 
* 


No reigning monarch is deserving of greater 
respect for broad views, high intelligence, and a 
sincere desire to serve his fellow-man than Leopold 
the Second, King of the Belgians. Leopold’s con- 
nection with recent African explorations and with 
the endeavor to destroy the slave trade has brought 
him very prominently before the world; but these 
public services are the natural fruitage of the years 
when he was in some sense a private person. It 
may not be generally known that Leopold is one of 
the most accomplished students of geography now 
living, with acquirements in this department which 
give him rank among specialists. To a most 
thorough study of the subject he has added exten- 
sive traveling. Journeys made in ascientific spirit 
and for scientific purposes have familiarized him 
with almost every part of the globe, and especially 
with the interior of Africa. Compelled by the duties 
of his position to give up personal exploration, he 
has devoted a large part of an immense fortune to 
a work conceived and carried on, not for his own 
benefit, but for the interest of civilization. He was 
the founder of the Congo State, and, after spending 
an immense sum of money out of his own patri- 
mony for its benefit, he celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his coming to the throne by present- 
ing the Congo State to the people of Belgium with- 
out any claim for his personal expenditures on its 
behalf. If such monarchs were more numerous 
there would be less discontent abroad. 


* * 
me 


John Boyle O'Reilly, the Irish patriot, poet, and 
journalist, died suddenly in Boston on Sunday, 
probably from an accidental overdose of chloral. 
His story is a romantic and interesting one. As 
@ young man he attempted to implant revolutionary 
principles in the British army itself, and for that 
purpose enlisted in the regiment of hussars known 
as the Queen’s Own. After three years’ service his 
plans were discovered, and he was arrested, tried 
for treason, and sentenced to be shot. This sen- 
tence was commuted to twenty years’ penal servi- 
tude, and O'Reilly spent three years in the Chatham, 
Portsmouth, Portland, and Dartmoor prisons, and 
in West Australia. From the last place he escaped 
to this country, after sufferings, privations, and dis- 
appointments which make up an extraordinary 
record of adventure and daring. Landing in this 
country almost penniless, he soon found friends, 
engaged in newspaper work, and rapidly became a 
writer of note. His verse abounds in fire and 
genuine feeling. At the time of his death he was 
editor of the “ Pilot” of Boston, and he was also 
a contributor to many of our best magazines and 
periodicals. An ardent Catholic, and perhaps 
extreme in his Irish patriotism, he yet by his 
engaging and brilliant personal character made 
many warm friends among men of all shades of 
opinion; Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Whittier, and 
other leaders of thought were numbered among his 
associates. As late as 1885, Mr. Lowell, as our 
Minister, formally asked the British Government on 
Mr. O’Reilly’s behalf for permission for the latter 
to revisit Ireland, but it was refused. 
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The news of the death of Cardinal Newman 
comes a8 we go to press, too late for comment this 
week. Reserving until next week fuller characteriza- 
tion of the man and his work, we record here the 
profound respect with which the whole world, irre- 
spective of religious difference, regarded the illus- 
trious churchman whose life has just ended at a 
great age and full of honors. The fierce conflict 
which once raged about Dr. Newman long ago died 
into silence, and even those who questioned certain 
portions of his career most sharply, recognized the 
entire sincerity of the man. Predestined by tem- 
perament for the Roman Catholic Church, his final 
affiliation with that Church was foreseen by many 
of his friends long before he himself foresaw the 
end. The Tractarian movement, in which he 
played so great a part, instead of Romanizing the 
English Church, deepened its religious life, and add- 
ed immensely to its religious efficiency. It must 
have been in some sense a disappointment to Dr. 
Newman that his secession from the Church, when 
it was finally effected, was followed by so few simi- 
lar withdrawals. A man of the profoundest relig- 
ious feeling, with the intellectual necessity for a 
resting-place upon authority, Dr. Newman could 
not do otherwise than ally himself with the Roman 
Catholic Church; he represented the reactionary 
side of English religious life in this century. With 
Maurice, Arnold, Martineau, and Kingsley, he was 
one of a great group who contributed immensely to 
the spiritual enrichment of his generation. As a 
writer of English prose he has had no superior. It 
is to be said of him without exaggeration that no 
man has ever used the English language with a 
more complete command of all its finer resources 
of distinction, definition, description, and gradation. 

Mis gus 

The first execution by electricity in this State 
took place in the Auburn prison on Wednesday 
morning of last week. The condemned man, 
William Kemmler, was subjected to an alternating 
current of not more than 1,300 volts intensity. 
According to the united testimony of the physicians 
present, he became instantly unconscious and died 
without pain. The facts, however, that certain 
muscular contractions followed the stopping of the 
current, and that it was deemed advisable to renew 
the current for some minutes, have been made the 
basis of an outery on the part of the more sensa- 
tional newspapers that the execution was a failure. 
The law forbidding the publication by the press of 
other than formal accounts of the execution was 
totally disregarded. Nota single paper in the State 
strictly complied with the letter of the law; most 
published every detail obtainable—and it must be 
said that the legal witnesses showed every willing- 
ness to assist in violating the law—and not a few 
of the papers indulged in sensational and shocking 
accounts of the execution, violating every law of 
decent journalism and good taste. Such an act is 
an offense against morals, and a public nuisance. 
How to prevent and punish it is an open question. 

* * 
* 

GrenerAL News—A Socialist demonstration 
took place in Brussels on Sunday in which forty 
thousand persons participated ; a dispatch was sent 
to King Leopold declaring that “the country’s 
watchword is universal suffrage.”———-The annual 
National Encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic occars in Boston this week.——Emperor 
William has visited Heligoland and received the 
formal transfer of the island to Germany. An 
outbreak of prisoners at the Charlestown jail in 
Massachusetts was easily quelled——The revolu- 
tion in Guatemala is not yet subdued ; it is rumored 
that President Barillas has been deposed. It is 
said that the United States Minister has gone on 
board a United States steamship; the “ Kearsarge” 
has been ordered to South America.— Rebels in 
Morocco have captured and maseacred many of the 
Sultan’s troops. 
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THE LESSON OF THE STRIKE. 


{* is impossible at this stage to predict the out- 
come of the strike on the New York Central 
Railroad, although indications seem to point to the 
success of the company in resisting the demands of 
its disaffected employees ; nor do we attempt here 
to pass any judgment on the questions involved 
between the strikers and thecompany. The strike 
furnishes another illustration of a state of affairs 
which is fast growing intolerable, and for which 
some definite and adequate remedy must be provided. 
For some time past there has been comparative 
freedom from railroad strikes, but this is a kind of 
interruption of the life of the country to which we 
are subject at any moment, and which is certain to 
recur until some way has been discovered of ad- 
justing the differences between railroads and their 
employees other than by the rude and barbarous 
method of a strike. On Friday night, at half-past 
seven o'clock, without a moment’s notice to the 
public, traffic on the New York Central Railroad 
was stopped. Every train came to a dead stop and 
was deserted by its hands wherever it happened to 
be, and, as if by magic, the action of the entire 
mechanism of one of the greatest railroads in the 
country, and one of the most important, was on the 
instant suspended. Thousands of people were 
under engagements in many directions ; important 
business duties were to be performed, family 
emergencies to be met, friendly cbligations to be 
discharged ; thousands of men who live in the 
suburbs on the line of the railroad were waiting to 
be carried to their homes. Without a moment’s 
notice, every possibility of meeting these obligations, 
discharging these duties, and keeping these engage- 
ments vanished as if by magic. The loss, the 
worry, the inconvenience, the positive suffering, 
involved in such a sudden suspension of traffic can- 
not be realized, for the life of to-day is to a large 
extent built on the facility of transportation. The 
resident of Tarrytown or Sing Sing takes no more 
account of his journey to New York than his ances- 
tor did of a walk to the village post-office. Dis- 
patch, safety, and certainty have come to be 
arbitrary requirements of the community upon the 
railroads. In view of the complete assimilation of 
the railroad system by the every-day life of the 
country, the regular, uninterrupted running of that 
system is as necessary as that the Croton should 
flow continuously into the city, or that the sewers 
should hourly perform their healthful functions. 
To interrupt the one or the other would not be tol- 
erated. Under present conditions any interruption 
of the transportation system of the country is 
equally intolerable. 

This is the lesson which the railroad strikes of 
the last twenty years have been forcing the country 
to learn, and to this point we believe the sound 
judgment of the country is fast converging. The 
railroad is only in a limited sense private property ; 
not only does it derive its franchise from the public, 
but its relations to the life of the country are so 
intimate and so intricate that the time has gone by 
when its arbitrary will could be exercised even upon 
its own property. Neither the owners of railroads 
nor its employees are the supreme parties in 
interest; the supreme parties in interest are the 
public. Nothing could be more absurd or illogical 
than to expect the public to stand by under these 
circumstances and watch a fight between two 
organized forces, waiting patiently until, by a test 
of strength, one or the other surrenders. The 
Christian Union has more than once pointed out 
the fact that so long as legal remedies are not pro- 
vided for every possible grievance the individuals 
who are not thus protected will take the law into 
their own hands. Where proper and certain pun- 
ishment is not provided for crimes against woman- 
hood, the husband or brother or father becomes the 
avenger, and a large amount of public sympathy 
always goes with him; where crimes against life 
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and property are not sufficiently punished by the 
courts, lynch law is invoked. It is only when ade- 
quate remedies are provided and adequate processes 
secured that the care of property and life is con- 
tentedly placed in the hands of the authorities. 
There is as yet no adequate remedy for employees 
who suffer from the wrong of either inadequate 
payment, of unjust restrictions, or of overwork, and 
so long as this state of things continues strikes are 
inevitable. In many instances they will be wholly 
unjustifiable; in other instances they will be en- 
tirely right, and public support will go with them. 
But, justifiable or unjustifiable, they are bound to 
continue until the community has provided a way 
by which this rough-handed endeavor to secure 
justice is made necessary. 

The public is the chief party in interest, and the 
public has a right to say, both to the railroad 
and to its employees, “ You are our servants, and 
we will provide for any adjustment of differences 
between you; but we do not intend to allow you to 
fight out your quarrels at our expense.” It may 
not be an easy matter to provide adequate remedies 
for the present state of things, but the difficulty of 
the problem only makes its solution more imperative. 
It is not impossible to provide a means by which 
questions raised between railroads and their employ- 
ees shall be fornially presented, candidly discussed, 
and thoroughly examined, and a decision reachéd 
which shall be binding on both parties. We 
already have a State Board of Arbitration ; the next 
step ought to make arbitration compulsory ; then 
let striking without due notice be made a misde- 
meanor. Railroad employees are often anjust and 
unreasonable, but we believe that the great body 
of workingmen in all departments desire only 
justice, and that if adequate means of secur- 
ing justice are supplied, they will not only 
work harmoniously with their employers, but will 
themselves resent any attempt to introduce dis- 
turbing elements into the industrial situation. 
Make it possible for the railroad employee to 
present his grievance where he is sure it will 
receive disinterested consideration, and we believe 
he will yield cheerfully when the decision is 
against him. In any event, the community will 
then have discharged its duty, secured justice, and 
may put forth its whole force for order and 
authority. 








SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


hay revolution of the Argentine Republic, which, 
in spite of the defeat of its armed forces, has been 
consummated by the resignation of President Celman 
and the election of Dr. Pelegrini, is largely the 
result of the Government’s financial policy. More 
than any other country in the world, perhaps, the 
Argentine Republic for the last decade has strained 
every nerve in the development of national resources 
and the encouragement of industries. Its immigra- 
tion policy has included the granting to immigrants 
of free passage from Europe, free land, free seed, 
and a bonus of $6 per month for the first year, or 
until their first crop enabled them to become self- 
supporting. Railroads have been built in every 
direction, despite the fact that they could not pay 
for years tocome. That an industry was unprofit- 
able was thought no reason why the Government 
should not help it. Government help, it was 
argued, meant profits to capitalists and work for 
the laborers, and it was all the while forgotten that 
what was given to certain citizens had to be taken 
from others. The jagglery of this policy was dis- 
guised by the fact that the nation’s credit enabled 
it to borrow enormous sums instead of paying as it 
went. There are few individuals who can be 
trusted to be sensible and economical when paying 
with promises to pay. There are still fewer nations 
which can be so trusted. The extravagance of the 
Republie’s policy naturally resulted in the corrup- 
tion of those intrusted to carry it out. The Presi- 
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dent felt himself bound to provide for the friends 
who had elevated him to the presidency. In all 
branches of the service frauds multiplied. The cus- 
tom-house at Buenos Ayres is reported to have been 
defrauded of nearly $1,000,000 a year in a single 
item. The land policy resulted in another fraud 
quite as colossal and more ingenious. In order to 
secure the improvement of the land the Government 
had made it possible for any owner of a large tract, 
by getting a sham survey and a sham map with 
the signature of a Government official, to borrow 
from the State bank half of its imaginary value, 
and five times its actual value, for the ostensible 
purpose of its advancement. As a rule, the money 
thus borrowed was never spent in the improvement 
of the land at all. The depreciation of the Argen- 
tine currency, which has been so frequently noted 
in the newspaper dispatches, was but the outward 
sign of the financial unsoundness of the Government. 
So long as the country’s credit remained unshaken 
its paper currency did not depreciate. It was not, 
therefore, the depreciation of its currency that 
caused the nation’s loss of credit, but it was the 
nation’s loss of credit which caused the depreciation 
of its currency. 

Fuller reports of the new Constitution of Brazil, 
of which we have already given an outline in these 
columns, confirm the impression that it follows in 
fhany important particulars our own system. The 
division of powers between the general Government 
and the several States which form the Confedera- 
tion conserves the Federal system. The President 
and Congress are clothed substantially with the 
same powers delegated to the President and Con- 
gress of the United States, the Brazilian Con- 
gress determining the amount of expenditure for 
Federal purposes, contracting and providing for 
National indebtedness, regulating not only inter- 
national but inter-State commerce, levying duties, 
imposing stamp taxes, and having entire charge 
of the coinage. In some important particu. 
lars its powers exceed those of our own Con- 
gress, and the working of the new Constitution 
in these particulars will be watched with a great 
deal of interest; for the Brazilian Congress will 
have exclusive control of the telegraphic system of 
the country, and an exclusive authority to establish 
banks. The Presidential term is limited to six 
years, without the privilege of re-election. In case 
of impeachment the President may be tried either 
by the Senate or by the Federal Supreme Court. 
The members of the Cabinet, as we have before 
reported, are to be responsible to the President, 
and not to Congress. One peculiarity of the new 
Constitution is the provision that no Cabinet Minis- 
ter can be elected President or Vice-President ; 
another peculiar feature is the provision declaring 
clergymen ineligible to sit in either branch of Con- 
gress. The determination to thoroughly secularize 
the government is shown, not only in this provis- 
ion, but in other provisions making civil marriages 
compulsory, prohibiting any support of the Church 
by the State, the control of cemeteries by any re- 
ligious bodies, the teaching of religion in the public 
schools, the residence of Jesuits in the country, and 
the founding of new monastic orders. Under this 
constitution the electoral franchise is based on edu- 
cational requirements, which, in a country where 
illiteracy prevails to so great an extent, may be 
said to base the government on the will of the 
classes rather than of the masses. 








AN EXPERIMENT WORTH TRYING. 


HE aarticle on the Colored Ministry by Booker 

T. Washington, which will be found on another 
page, is furnished by Mr. Washington at our re- 
quest. He is the Principal of the Tuskegee Normal 
School for colored students, and is himself a colored 
man; one of the best teachers and foremost lead- 
ers of his race in the South. The need which he 
emphasizes in this paper is one felt deeply by the 
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more elevated and better educated of his own peo- 
ple, and fully recognized by the philanthropists and 
Christians of the Anglo-Saxon race in the South. 
Some highly educated colored theologians may be 
needed for the future well-being of the Christian 
Church among the negroes of the South; but that 
is not the most obvious nor the most pressing need. 
Thé imperative demand to-day is for negro preach- 
ers who are in touch with their own people, whose 
imagination is still fertile and whose passions are 
still warm, who can talk to colored congregations 
in the pictorial forms of address and with some- 
thing of the fervor to which they are accustomed, 
and to which they will respond; but who can do 
this with intelligence, and with a knowledge 
of and a loyalty to the moral Jaw which can 
alone inspire respect for it. For this, what is 
needed is not a three years’ seminary course, added 
to a three or four years’ college course, with a 
resultant smattering of Greek and Hebrew and 
medizval history and dogmatic theology, and possi- 
bly accompanied by that sectarian ecclesiasticism 
which is quite too common a resulf of what is 
called theological training ; but a one year’s course 
in the English Bible, with a consequent capacity to 
use such books as Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish 
Church ” or Geikie’s “ Hours with the Bible.” From 
such a training the negro preacher should come forth 
with his imagination chastened but not destroyed, 
his passion broken to harness but not repressed, 
and his knowledge of the needs of his own people 
supplemented by a systematic knowledge both of 
the Law and the Gospel as they are furnished in 
the Bible. Such schools ought to be undenomi- 
national; equally ready to equip preachers for 
Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, or any other 
pulpit. General Armstrong has in connection with 
his Hampton Institute such a theological seminary, in 
the teaching force of which several denominations 
are represented. We know of no man better fitted 
to establish a similar undenominational school in 
the far South than Mr. Booker T. Washington. The 
dormitories and class-rooms are already there. The 
Christian Union, from personal acquaintance, 
vouches for his capacity; and a comparatively 
small sum of money would suffice to inaugurate 
the experiment. If any of our readers are inclined 
to have a share in it, we advise them to open a cor- 


“respondence with Mr. Washington for information 


as to expense, details of method, and the like. 








THE GIFT OF APPRECIATION. 


bi yew of the signs of a large and generous nature 
is the power to appreciate excellence in others, 
to recognize good work wherever it is done, and to 
take the same sort of joy in it which one takes in 
that which he does himself. The capacity to admire 
and appreciate is in itself an immense resource to 
its possessor. It can hardly co-exist with a great 
amount of selfishness or egotism ; its very existence 
implies a healthy adjustment between the claims of 
self and the claims of others. The man who can 
admire generously must have a certain freshness of 
spirit and receptivity of mind, which constantly 
bring him in the way of the most delightful and 
highest form of sensation—the sensation of inward 
joy which is given by any form of excellence. 
Much, however, as this capacity for appreciation 
may be to the man who possesses it, it is still more 
to those upon whom it is exercised. The world 
learns nothing so slowly or reluctantly as the great 
truth that love is the supreme motive power ; it still 
believes, or appears to believe, that the lash and the 
goad are the most effective ways of getting the best 
out of men and women, although by unbroken 
example, continued century after century, human 
history constantly teaches that men can secure 
through love that which is denied to force, and 
that work and service and sacrifice are joyfully 
rendered and made when no compulsion is ex- 
ercised, but a supreme attraction is felt. There 
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are very few to whom intelligent appreciation is not 
the very best inspiration for work, very few from 
whom appreciation will not draw out the best that 
is inthem. Relations of mutual work adjust them- 
selves according to certain spiritual laws, which are 
none the less potent because they are not always 
recognized. Appreciation involves obedience to 
that higher law under which all men are fellow- 
workers and fellow-servants, and which obliterates 
all distinctions of rank and position as such, and 
emphasizes only the common end and the common 
duty. Those who employ the methods of the slave- 
driver, or the master, or the mere employer, deny 
to themselves and to others the best fruitage of 
their association. Those who strive continually, 
out of love for excellence, not only to do the best 
work themselves, but to recognize and reward that 
which is well done by others, illustrate the Christian 
law of co-operation, and develop unconsciously an 
element of character, both in themselves and in 
others, which is in itself a noble kind of excel- 
lence. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


One sees some most extraordinary statements in 
advertising pamphlets, but I must confess that the fol- 
lowing, relating to Galveston, Texas, staggered even my 
hardened sensibilities : “It has been demonstrated be- 
yond question by high medical authorities,” the writer 
gravely informs us, “that the waters of the Gulf are 
charged with phosphorescent matter, which is very 
valuable in the treatment of nervous diseuses.” If 
there isn’t a good laugh here for the naturalist and 
physician, where will they find one! As though “high 
medical authorities” were needed to tell us that the 
Southern Sea glistens at night with the tiny lanterns of 
innumerable little jelly-fishes and glows with the sub- 
marine radiance of larger ones, breaking in lines of 
greenish fire along the beach, or dripping like pearls of 
living moonlight from the lifted oars, or turning the 
fishes into rockets as they dart through the depths ! 
Perhaps the doctors would say that we ought not to 
presume upon even so much knowledge as this without 
their assistance. Nevertheless, some of us do. 

. - 
- 





But the real fun of the thing comes in the latter 
part of the statement—that this phosph of 


the Gulf of Mexico is “very valuable for nervous 
diseases.” What is the phosph ? One of 








two things—either it is carrion drifting on the beach, 
in which case it is bad for olfactory and all other 
nerves ; or else it is an attribute of a great multitude 
and variety of small marine animals. Now, as a rule, 
the phosphorescent animals belong to the jelly-fish 
type ; and if there is anything worse for the nerves 
than a jelly-fish, no surf-bather who keeps clear of 
sharks and stingarees is likely to encounter it. Their 
very book-name, the medus¢, is enough to warn people 
off. Medusa was a dame, now happily no more, who 
wore a most unpleasant coiffure composed of a tangled 
mass of writhing and presumably venomous snakes. 
That is the case with some, if not all, of her namesakes 
in the Gulf of Mexico and elsewhere. They trail behind 
them as they float, pulsating just underneath the sur- 
face, a bunch of countless wriggling tentacles and most 
sensitive threads, which are alert to seize upon any- 
thing they touch. Let a swimmer come in contact 
with these threads (if the jelly-fish is of fair size—say 
as big as the palm of his hand or bigger) and the part 
of his body they touch will glow and smart in red 
streaks as if he had been whipped with nettles. Larger 
ones would have a keener and more lasting effect, and 
it is a fact that men have been so benumbed or para- 
lyzed by the large specimens of medusz in some foreign 
seas as to drown before they could recover their power 
of exertion. 


* * 
* 


The mechanism of this fiery gossamer of the sea is 
curious. All along the sides of the elastic, thread-like 
tentacles are innumerable little cells covered by the 
filmy integument ; and in each one of these is coiled up, 
like a watch-spring, a doubly elastic, hollow filamevt 
terminating in a barbed head. The instant the tentacle 
touches and clings to any object, the filmy cap of each 
cell is broken, the coiled dart springs out, anchors itself 
in the flesh of the victim, and injects an acrid liquor 
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which causes the instant paralysis of small prey and 
painful irritation to the human skin. If the countless 
small and almost microscopic phosphorescent animals 
of the sea have any effect at all upon a bather, it must 
be in this same direction ; and how “ valuable” such 
treatment would prove in “nervous diseases” the 
reader can judge for himself. 


* * 
* 


Those who walk upon the Brooklyn Bridge in the 
early hours of these summer evenings, or sit upon the 
roofs, or anywhere else that letsthem look up to the sky, 
will almost always notice a few large, swiftly moving 
birds swooping irregularly through the air at a great 
height. The most careless eye would not mistake them 
for sparrows, nor for doves—the two citizen-birds- 
They have long and sharp wings, like a swallow, but 
are far too big for that. They are, in fact, cousins to 
the whippoorwill, and are called “ night-hawks,” or 
“ night-jars,” and, in Europe, “ goat-suckers.” Their 
nocturnal habits account for the fore part of these 
names, while the hawk-like swooping explains the former 
term, and the jarring noise they occasionally emit is 
the origin of the latter. But the more usual note, 
plainly heard from a great height, on moonlit nights, 
after the city has settled into comparative quiet, is a 
hoarse scream, like the tearing of calico. 


* * 
* 


This curious bird, which, though it visits the city, is no 
more of it than are the gulls which in winter sail above 
the rivers, has a very large head, but its bill is extremely 
short and weak, like that of a chimney-swift; the open- 
ing of the mouth, however, is immense, and it is so 
armed with bristles and stiff feathers that the whole 
face, when the mouth is open, forms an insect net. 
This is precisely what it is meant to do. The creature’s 
food consists of the moths, bugs, flies, and other insects, 
large and small, which haunt the canopy of the city on 
warm summer evenings, and it is in the chase of this 
agile prey that the night-hawk swoops and dodges and 
dives about in that crazy, bat-like fashion which attracts 
our attention; and to see it pursuing a lively moth, which 
is doing its best to elude its big enemy, is to get a 
new idea of wing-power. Mosquitoes and small flies 
are simply scooped in by the hundred, the night-hawk 
diving back and forth through their swarms with 
widely distended and deeply booming jaws, and raking 
in a mouthful at each passage. Thus for hours it darts 
and screams above the housetops, destroying for us 
thousands of insect pests. 


* * 
* 


When morning dawns the night-hawk ceases its 
flight and seeks the shady retreat of some thick wood 
or swamp in Long Island or New Jersey, wherein to 
rest until evening. Its eyes, like those of the owl, are 
ill adapted to the sunlight. Hence it is never seen 
flying by day except in very cloudy weather ; and here 
comes in another curious feature of this species. Its 
legs and feet are extremely short and weak, making 
another point in the close resemblance this big bird 
bears to the little chimney-swift. They are quite un- 
able to support its body in the ordinary perching atti- 
tude of other birds, so that when the night-hawk goes 
to rest it sits or squats lengthwise the large limb or 
prostrate log upon which it chooses to alight, and gener- 
ally the first hint one has of its presence, as he stum- 
bles through a piece of thick woods, is that a brown 
object, which, if noticed before, has been thought a 
mere knot upon the limb, suddenly expands and darts 
away. The plumage of this bird, like that of the owls 
and other night-flying species, is extremely soft and 
fluffy, so that it makes no noise in its escape ; and as 
all the colors are light and dark mottlings of brown, 
the bird is no sooner caught sight of than it is lost 
again in some shadowy spot, where it alights and sits 
motionless, trusting to be overlooked through its gen- 
eral resemblance to the brown bark and moss and dead 


leaves that surround it. 


* * 
* 


A few days ago a man walked into my office and 
offered to sell me a preparation to remove ink-stains. 
He made a mark with a pen, then applied his mixture, 
whereupon the ink-mark completely disappeared, and 
only by close scrutiny was it possible to tell that the 
surface of the paper had been operated upon. My 
check-book happened to be lying on the desk, and it 
suggested unpleasant opportunities for the wrong use 
of such a material. I said No to the agent, and he 
disappeared. Yesterday I noticed in the newspapers 
the account of the arrest of a man who had procured 
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money in large amounts from a bank by effacing the 
names and figures from checks, “ with acid,” and sub- 
stituting others of his own writing. There was nothing 
to show that the mixture offered to me was the chemical 
used by this swindler, but it might have been. If 
erasures of ink can be so cleanly made as to excite no 
suspicion at the banks, some new method of certifying 
checks and drafts must be invented. A suggestion to 
be derived from the incident is, that a little bit of the 
Thou-shalt-not policy of Russia might make a useful 
ingredient in the Devil-take-the-hindmost policy of our 
democracy. Under a paternal form of government the 
sale of such a mixture as this would probably be pro- 
hibited. 
Biss gars @ 

The city newspapers take great pains to write fully 
the why and wherefore of the existing weather from 
day to day, but it is a question whether their disquisi- 
tions are “ understanded of the people” toany very wide 
extent. One reporter, however, hit, the other day, upon 
a clever phrase which ought to help those who find it a 
little difficult to comprehend the relation between 
density and temperature to see why the presence or 
absence of a spell of cold or hot weather may depend 
upon the readings of the barometer. The occasion was 
this: The prevailing weather had been dry and cool, 
but the evening newspapers had warned us that the 
next day would be warm and moist. This promised 
“warm wave” failed to arrive, however, and explana- 
tions were inorder. The reporter made them at length, 
but unconsciously summed up all that was worth noting 
in the remark that the expected “wave” really came 
near, “but struck an area of high pressure and slid off 
to the eastward.” That was a good phrase. Our pre- 
vious dry and cool weather had been experienced 
because we were within “an area of high pressure,” in 
the language of the barometer—that is, an area of air 
heavy and dense because it was dry and cool. When 
the lighter (because moister and warmer) current of 
air advanced, it was deflected from the side of this area 
(or mass) of dry, cool, “high-pressure” air, just as a 
current of fresh water would swerve aside and flow 
away from any body of salt water it might encounter. 
The light, “low-pressure,” disagreeable air slid off 
the dense, “ high-pressure ” mass, and we were saved a 
day of perspiring discomfort. 








THE COLORED MINISTRY. 
ITS DEFECTS AND NEEDS.1 


By BooxER T. WASHINGTON, 
Principal of the Tuskeegee Normal School. 


HAT is the actual condition of the colored 

ministry in the South, is a question that should 
interest every one. As a part answer to this ques- 
tion I give the following extracts taken from the 
leading editorial of the Alabama “ Baptist Leader,” 
the organ of the colored Baptists of Alabama, 
edited by the Rev. A. N. McEwen, of Montgomery, 
a well-informed and reliable minister : “‘ The great- 
est object of over two-thirds of the Baptist minis- 
ters of Alabama is to collect their salaries. They 
care no more for the moral and intellectual training 
of the people than they care for the snap of their 
finger. They care no more for schools, for public 
enterprises, than if there were no such things. . . . 
In some parts of the country where our missionaries 
travel, they find preachers who do not take a paper 
of any sort, nor read the Bible ; in fact, they cannot 
read, and yet they are attempting to lead the peo- 
ple.” So far as it goes, the foregoing extract tells 
the truth; but in order to grasp the situation it is 
well to bear in mind that there are in the fifteen 
Southern States, including the District of Columbia, 
at least 7,000,000 colored people to be reached with 
the Gospel. In their religious opinion these peo- 
ple are almost equally divided between the Baptist 
and Methodist denominations. This is about the 
numerical force: Colored Baptists, 1,120,000 church 
members, 10,000 churches, and 7,000 ordained 
ministers ; Methodists (divided into the African, 
Zion, Wesleyan, Northern, and Colored Methodist 
branches), with about the same numerical strength 
as the Baptists, making a total of 2,240,000 church 
members in these two denominations. In Alabama 
there are 21 Congregational churches, with a com- 
bined membership of 1,326 persons, and an exami- 
nation will show that the average colored Congre- 
gational members in each State will fall below 
1,000, the average membership for each church 


— 
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being about 50. Outside of the two leading de- 
nominations—Methodists and Baptists—the com- 
bined membership of all other denominations, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, ete., in the South will 
not equal more than half of the numerical strength 
of the Congregationalists, so that it is safe to say 
that the total membership of all other denomina- 
tions, exclusive of Methodists and Baptists. is about 
22,500. About 2,264,500 of the 7,000,000 are 
church members. But what is the character of 
the preaching that these masses receive, whether 
church members or not, and what does belonging 
tothe Church mean tothem? The ministers repre- 
senting the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Epis- 
copalian Churches are, as a rule, intelligent and 
earnest, yet they are so cramped by denominational 
lines that they reach and influence but a small 
number. 

Now as to the intelligence, morality, and religious 
earnestness. After coming into direct contact with 
the colored ministers for eight years in the heart of 
the South, I have no hesitancy in asserting that 
three-fourths of the Baptist ministers and two-thirds 
of the Methodists are unfit, either mentally or mor- 
ally, or both, to preach the Gospel to any one or to 
attempt to lead any one. The Baptists claim ten 
thousand churches and seven thousand ordained 
ministers; but it is perfectly safe to say that each 
church contains an average of four persons licensed 
to preach, and the same is true of the Methodists. 
One Baptist church near Tuskegee has a total 
membership of two hundred, and eighteen of them 
are preachers; hut the character of many of these 
preachers can be judged by one, of whom it is said 
that, while he was at work in a cotton field in the 
middle of July, he suddenly stopped, looked upward, 
and said, “O Lord, de work is so hard, de cotton 
is so grassy, and de sun am so hot, I bleave dis 
darkey am called to preach.” With few exceptions, 
the preaching of the colored ministry is emotional 
in the highest degree, and the minister considers 
himself successful in proportion as he is able to set 
the people in all parts of the congregation to groan- 
ing, uttering wild screams, and jumping, finally 
going into a trance. One of the principal ends 
sought by most of these ministers is their salary, 
and to this everything else is made subservient. 
Most of the church service seems to resolve itself 
into an effort to get money. Not one in twenty has 
any business standing in the communities where 
they reside, and those who know them best mistrust 
them most in matters of finance and general moral- 
ity. 

With such spiritual leaders, the mere fact that so 
large a proportion of the seven million colored peo- 
ple in the South are church members is misleading, 
and is no evidence that a large proportion of these 
church members are not just as ignorant of true 
Christianity, as taught by Christ, as any people in 
Africa or Japan, and just as much in need of mis- 
sionary efforts as those in foreign lands. 

What is the difficulty in the present mode of sup- 
ply, and how can it be supplemented and enlarged ? 
At present each denomination doing missionary 
work in the South has one or more theological sem- 
inaries. Those seminaries, as a rule, shape their 
courses of study after the model of Andover, Hart- 
ford, or Union Theological Seminaries. The con- 
sequence is that a very small proportion of the 
young colored men entering the Southern theologi- 
cal seminaries are mentally fitted to pursue with 
profit such courses. The smattering of Greek and 
Hebrew and other difficult branches they are 
dragged through merely serves to muddle many, 
and they leave the seminary in a muddle, knowing 
nothing well. But this is not so bad as the fact 
that a discouragingly small number enter these sem- 
inaries, and a very small proportion of those enter- 
ing graduate. To illustrate: I hold in my hand 
the catalogues of the principal and, in some cases, 
the only theological schools in the South, of the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Baptist denomi- 
nations. In one case the whole number to graduate 
this year in theology is two, and in the next six are 
in the graduating class ; but the middle class is empty 
and none will graduate next year. The Baptists have 
concentrated their theological work upon one semi- 
nary, and while the Baptists have ten thousand 
churches to be kept supplied with intelligent minis- 
ters, only five ministers finish the course of study 
this year in their seminary. In the cases cited the 
courses of study occupy three and four years. 
Granting that those who finish courses of study are 
masters of what they have gone over, is it not plain 
that, after due allowance is made for the few quali- 
fied colored ministers educated in Northern semina- 
ries, and for those educated at normal schools and 
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colleges who enter the ministry without special 
training, the need for a helpful ministry in this 
country, to say nothing of Africa, is not being met 
even in a small degree? 

It should be borne in mind that the masses of 
the colored people, and those most in need of help, 
live in the country, and that at least four-fifths of 
the educated colored ministers go into the cities and 
towns. In fact, during my eight years’ residence 
and traveling in the country districts, I have not 
come into contact with a single educated minister 
preaching in the country, and I repeat, for emphasis, 
that, outside of the Baptist and Methodist denomi- 
nations, the educated ministers do not reach in their 
own congregations an average of over fifty persons, 
though they do do much general work for the up- 
lifting of the people, and give them examples of what 
a church should be. I have no unfriendly word for 
the theological work now being done, nor should I 
ask that the standard of scholarship be lowered, for 
we need broad and deep theologians ; but it is pain- 
fully evident that something needs to be done to 
give the masses trained and helpful ministers—to 
supplement the present ministerial training. I am 
thoroughly convinced that if a school, to be known 
as a Bible Seminary or Bible Training School, were 
established at some central point in the South, on a 
thoroughly Christian but strictly undenominational 
basis, with a one or two years’ course covering such 
branches as would fit a student to get a compre- 
hensive idea of the Bible, to teach him how to pre- 
pare a sermon, how to read a hymn, how to study, 
and, most important, how to reach and help the 
people outside of the pulpit in an unselfish Chris- 
tian way, it would be a great power for good. To 
begin with, one teacher could do the work that I 
have suggested for forty or fifty students,and I am 
sure that such a seminary would be crowded with 
students from the beginning. When the school 
grew to the point where two or three teachers were 
demanded (and it would be well to have, as early 
as possible, the leading denominations represented 
in the force of teachers) $1.500 or $2500 would 
supply the teaching force, and at the same time 
thirty or forty men could be sent out each year 
with a training that would enable them to go into 
the country and elsewhere among the masses of the 
people and help them in a most effectual way. As 
such a seminary would be non-sectarian, all denomi- 
nations would enter it, and it would send forth 
every year a stream of young men who would fill 
Baptist and all other pulpits. In other words, they 
would reach the masses. In the present seminaries 
the tuition alone of ten or a dozen sometimes costs 
$3,000 or $4,000. With the proposed Bible sem- 
inary this sum could be made to educate many 
times this number. 

TUSKEGEE, Ala. 


A WORD ON THE TURKISH QUESTION. 
By S. G. W. BEenvamin. 


HE recent lamentable disturbances in Armenia, 

and the mobbing of the Armenian Patriarch in 
the cathedral at Constantinople, have once more 
attracted attention to the attitude of the Turkish 
Government toward its Christian subjects. As usual, 
the blame for these deplorable events has been laid 
entirely on the “unspeakable Turk.” Impassive 
as the North American Indian, he never replies to 
the universal condemnation passed on him by 
Christendom, and hence only one side of the story 
is told when he is in question. However Christians 
may differ among themselves, they generally join 
in indiscriminate abuse of the Turkish Government. 
And yet there are, as in most cases, two sides to 
this question. Let us grant that the Tark is not yet 
up to the highest civilization of the age, and that 
he occupies an anomalous position as the ruler of 
several millions of nominal Christians. Notwith- 
standing these facts, he not only has his good qualities, 
but also his rights. That he acquired those rights 
by conquest is nothing to his prejudice. Show us 
- the territory in Europe, or for that matter in America, 
which was not wrested from some proprietary peo- 
ple by the sword or by chicanery! ‘The right of the 
strongest, or of the most intelligent, has always pre- 
vailed, as against natural or aboriginal territorial 
rights. The Turk has as much right to be in Europe 
as the Muscovite in Poland, as much right as the 
Goth in Spain or the Norman in England. Differ- 
ence in religion works no forfeiture of land tenure 
or dominion. It is aileged that he misuses his 
right, and that his chief weapon is oppression. Is 
there no oppression of races or religions in Russia? 
And yet we speak of that country as a Christian 
nation, and extend to it for that reason a sympathy 
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it searcely deserves. It is fair to assume that the 
general public arrives at these conclusions from 
insufficient knowledge of the problem with which 
the Turkish Government has to deal in ruling over 
such a conglomerate and polyglot empire. There 
is no other government on the face of the earth 
that has to control and maintain order over such a 
mixed population as composes the diverse and rest- 
less masses of the Turkish Empire. 

In Albania are several branches of the Sclavonic 
race called Skipetars, and known to us as Arnaouts 
or Albanians. Some of them are members of the 
Greek Church, and some are Mohammedans. But 
whatever their creed, they are an independent, 
unruly horde of mountaineers, swayed by unusual 
treachery and vindictiveness. To arraign the 
Turkish Government for their cruelty or their 
periodical raids over the border is about as reason- 
able as to hold the President of the United States 
responsible for the outrages of the Cheyennes or 
the Arapahoes. 

Then there are the Greeks of Macedonia, the pro- 
gressive, semi-feudatory Bulgarians, and the mixed 
races of other parts of Turkey in Europe, which, 
although of greatly reduced limits since the last 
Russo-Turkish war, is a most difficult region to con- 
trol. In Asia Minor we find Armenians, Circas- 
sians, Kurds, Greeks, and Turks scattered aJl over 
the land or gathered in separate districts, and looking 
askance at each other. In the southeast is a small 
but strongly marked tribe called Yezidis, popularly 
considered to be devil-worshipers. In the mount- 
ains of Karamania are the descendants of the old 
Deréh-Beys or feudal lords, who still retain a high 
spirit of independence; and all over the plains of 
Asia Minor wander the pastoral nomads called 
Yurfiks, who are probably of Tartar origin, but 
live a life apart. Generally peaceable, they are 
yet not to be trifled with. 

In Crete are the turbulent Sphakiotes, who, if 
they got their liberty, would probably go to cutting 
each other’s throats. As it is, their insubordination 
serves to keep the Turk in a state of fury, and peri- 
odically threatens to prove the firebrand that shall 
embroil the whole of Europe. In Syria there are 
not only Hebrews, but also Maronites, a peculiar 
branch of the Roman Catholic Church, whose 
priests by a special dispensation are allowed to wear 
beards. Then there are the Druses, a mystic 
Mohammedan sect, followers of the supplementary 
prophet Derazee. They have a code of morals so 
severe that a woman on suspicion of unchastity 
incurs the penalty of being stabbed to the heart by 
her own father or brother in presence of her 
family. Cruel wars between the Maronites and 
Druses have often occasioned the Porte much 
trouble, while as Roman Catholics the former can 
depend on the interposition of France whenever 
they create a disturbance. 

On the borders of Syria, from Petra to Bagdad, 
we find again an unruly population of Arabs, who 
blend the pasturing of flocks with predatory war- 
fare; they yield the Turkish Government but a 
doubtful allegiance, and yet it is held responsible 
for any outrages that they may commit. 

Not to speak of the tributary people of Arabia or 
of Egypt, none of these various tribes and races 
have anything in common either with each other or 
with the Imperial Government. Even the Arabs 
and the Yurfiks are quite indifferent to the claims 
of the Mohammedanism they profess. The Turks 
are thus practically alone in the task of maintain- 
ing order throughout all this vast extent of territory. 
Add to this the fact that there are numerous sects 
among the Islamites themselves, and that the 
Ulemah or Mussulman hierarchy form a distinct 
body in the empire, who present a solid and inflex- 
ible front against all reform, and have the supreme 
authority to do so, because they are the expounders 
of the law on which the government rests, and we 
see that it is no easy task with which the Sultan 
and his ministers have to deal. Whatever course 
it adopts, it is sure to give offense to the jealousy of 
some. But we must add to these difficulties the 
large European or half-breed race, called Frank, 
which is so numerous in Constantinople, Smyrna, 
and elsewhere on the seaboard, suggesting the con- 
stant interference of foreign governments, and also 
the very large proportion of native Christians in 
those cities, urged by a strong impulse to assert 
itself. Let us add to the sum of worries that beset 
the poor Sultan the fact that, whenever his Chris- 
tian subjects fall to fighting with each other, 
European nations at once seek to interfere, ostensi- 
bly in the interests of peace. But most irritating 
of all the trials which disturb the good nature of the 
Grand Turk is the chronic, interminable system of 
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secret intrigues by which Russia seeks to undermine 
the authority of the Porte and keep Turkey in a 
permanent condition of revolt. Long before Napo- 
leon the malicious plotting of Russia had begun; 
not, as she tries to have the world believe, in order 
to liberate down-trodden Christians, but solely to 
aggrandize her own dominions. ‘The love that 
Russia bears to those people is akin to the love a 
tiger feels when leaping, in the very luxury of 
hunger, on its prey. No one who has lived in 
Turkey, unless gifted with phenomenal obtuseness, 
would for a moment imagine that an Armenian, 
Jew, or Greek would at present better his condi- 
tion by exchanging the yoke of the Sultan for that 
of the Czar. When the writer was in Persia he 
was visited by a delegation of Armenians who 
desired the interposition of the United States ia 
order to ameliorate their condition. They had been 
subjects of the Shah of Persia; thinking to better 
themselves, they had allowed themselves to be 
inveigled by secret agents to cross into Russia and 
become Russian subjects. Then they found, when 
it was too late, that they had jumped from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire. Among other hardships, 
never yet demanded of any subject of Turkey or 
Persia, they were now forced to abandon the 
Armenian for the Russian tongue, and to have 
their children brought up in the Russo-Greek faith. 
For two thousand years had the Armenians been 
under Roman, Persian, or Turkish sway, and never 
been subjected to a form of cruelty peculiar to a so- 
called Christian nation of Europe in the nineteenth 
century ! 

The intrigues of Russia in Turkey have not only 
been of the most exasperating character, but they 
have also been so conducted that, without benefiting 
the Christians, they have greatly added to the 
burdens of the Turkish Empire, while it has been 
difficult to put an end to them or to make of them 
a casus belli. 

Now, we are quite willing to admit that there has 
been more or less oppression of some of the various 
religions and nationalities which constitute the Turk- 
ish Empire. Even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances it is a misfortune not to be of the ruling 
race. But the oppression for which the Tarks are 
so fiercely condemned is not without palliation and 
mitigating circumstances. If the taxes of the Ra- 
yahs or subject races are heavy, it should not be 
forgotten that the taxes imposed upon the Turks 
themselves are likewise onerous; but they accept 
their burdens with the sublime stoicism of believers 
in kismét. The army is also recruited wholly from 
the dominant race. In a country which maintains 
several hundred thousand men under arms by con- 
scription, even in time of peace, none but Moham- 
medans are expected to serve; this is an immense 
relief to the Rayahs, which they could not possibly 
enjoy if subjects of any other government on the 
Continent. 

In the matter of religion also, except in Great 
Britain, Holland, Switzerland, and parts of Ger- 
many, no such toleration as has always existed in 
Turkey has been known in Europe until within 
quite recent years. In Russia the opposition to 
missionaries has just been newly emphasized by 
a ukase of exceptional stringency. In Spain and 
most of the other Latin countries worship was for- 
bidden to Protestants except on the premises of the 
foreign legations until within a few years, and they 
were scarcely allowed decent burial. But in Turkey 
all religions have always been permitted equal free- 
dom, and generally with all the churches and ceme- 
teries they could maintain. All of the religions 
have their civil or ecclesiastical head to represent 
them at the Sublime Porte. Missionaries of all sects 
have been permitted free range of the Empire, and, 
with the sole exception of Mohammedans, prose- 
lytism has been everywhere allowed. If there have 
been persecutions, they have been invariably insti- 
gated by the Greeks, Armenians, Romanists, or Jews, 
who identify religion with race, and look on aban- 
donment of the national creed as a species of trea- 
son. If any one of those religions had been at the 
head’ of affairs in Turkey instead of the Moham- 
medan Turks, our missionaries in that country would 
have encountered far greater obstacles, and perhaps 
have been forbidden a residence there. 

The Turks have also permitted the utmost com- 
mercial freedom to every race under their dominion. 
Armenians, Greeks, and Jews have been their 
bankers, and representatives of those races to-day 
enjoy some of the largest fortunes in Turkey with 
scarcely greater molestation than Mohammedans in 
similar circumstances. 

No, it is not so much the Turks who are to blame 
for the injuries of which the Christians complain 
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as the Christians themselves, who fight among 
themselves or exasperate the government by their 
restlessness or their intrigues with Russia and other 
European governments. Under the circumstances, 
may it not be admitted that the Turks deserve 
credit for very remarkable administrative genius ? 
But supposing that they who see only good in the 
Christians of Turkey and only bad in the Turks 
should succeed in expelling the latter and giving 
the subject races their rights out of hand, even then 
the problem is by no means free from difficulty. 
How are the various provinces to be apportioned ? 
In Constantinople and Smyrna are over 500,000 
Greeks and Armenians and 250,000 Jews and other 
nationalities, besides Turks. To whom shall those 
cities be awarded ? Shall a separate state be made of 
the unruly and semi-barbarous Skipetars? To whom 
shall Syria be given? The thrifty Armenians are 
scattered all over the Empire. Will they be willing 
to abandon lands and houses and associations in 
order to return to the bleak mountains of Armenia? 
How do our own colored citizens appreciate the 
opportunity to return to the wilds of Africa? It is 
not an easy question. If left to themselves, these 
various races would have a Kilkenny fight of it. 
They need a strong rule for some time to come, 
until events shall ripen. But the Turks, it is said, 
are cruel and unjust. Is Russia the country to raise 
that charge? Yes, when the iron tyranny of the 
House of Romanoff is relaxed, when the wails of 
Siberia are hushed, she may raise her voice in plea 
for the subject races of Turkey, but not till then. 
Shall not we, proud to be, as we assume, the freest 
people in the world, how] against the so-called law- 
less despotism of the Turk? Yes, when citizens 
can vote from one end of the Republic to the other 
without fear of outrage or murder, when vendettas 
and lawlessness are quelled, when we treat our 
Indian wards as men with rights to be respected 
like our own, and when the Constitution is univer- 
sally revered and the rights of man are observed as 
well as preached in every corner of the United 
States—then we may set ourselves up as judges of 
Mohammedans and Turks, but not till then. 

However the reader may dissent from some of 
the writer’s conclusions, it is only fair to add that 
his opinions are based upon nearly twenty-four 
years’ residence, at different times, in Greece, 
Turkey, and Persia. 








AN UNDISCOVERED ISLAND. 


IV. 
You do yet taste 

Some subtilties o’ the isle, that will not let you 

Believe things certain. 

(yo brilliant morning, the sky cloudless and the 

sea singing under a freshening wind, we sat 
under a great tree with a bit of soft sward before 
us, and talked of Prospero. In that place the 
master presence was always with us; there was 
never an hour in which we did not feel the spell of 
his creative spirit. We were always secretly hoping 
that we should come upon him in some secluded 
place, his staff unbroken and his book undrown. 
But what need had we of sight while the island 
encompassed us and the multitudinous music filled 
the air? 

On that fair morning the magical beauty of the 
world possessed us, and our talk, blending uncon- 
sciously with the music of the invisible choir, was 
broken by long pauses. The Poet was saying 
that the world thought of Prospero as a magi- 
cian, a wonder-worker, whose thought borrowed 
the fleetness of Ariel, whose staff unleashed 
the tempest and sent it back to its hiding-place 
when its work was done, and in whose book were 
written all manner of charms and incantations. 
This was the Prospero whom Caliban knew, and 
this is the Prospero whom the world remembers. 
“For myself,” said he, “I often try to forget the 
miracles, so stained and defiled seem the great 
artists by this homage which is only another form 
of materialism. The search for signs and won- 
ders is always vulgar ; it defiles every great spirit 
who compromises with it, because it puts the 
miracle in place of the truth. That which gives 
® wonder its only dignity and significance is the 
spiritual power which it evidences and the spirit- 
ual knowledge which it conveys. To the great- 
est of teachers this hunger for miracles was a 
bitter experience; he who came with the mys- 
tery of the heavenly love in his soul must have 
felt defiled by the homage rendered as to a necro- 
mancer, a doer of strange things. The curiosity 
which draws men to the masters of the arts has no 
real honor in it ; the only recognition which is real 
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and lasting is that which springs from the percep- 
tion of truth and beauty disclosed anew in some 
noble form. Prospero was a magician, but he was 
much more and much ter than a wonder- 
worker; not Caliban, but Ferdinand and Miranda 
and Gonzalo, are the true judges of his power. 
Prospero was the master spirit of the world which 
moved about him. He alone knew its secret and 
used its forces; on him alone rested the govern- 
ment of this marvelous realm. His command had 
stirred the seas and sent the winds abroad which 
brought Milan and Naples within his hand; at 
his bidding the isle was full of sounds ; Ariel served 
him with tireless devotion; he read the sweet 
thought that flashed from Miranda to Ferdinand ; 
he unearthed the base conspiracy of Caliban, Trin- 
culo, and Stephano; he read the treacherous hearts 
of Antonio and Sebastian; in his hand all these 
threads were gathered, and upon all these lives his 
will was imposed. In that majestic drama of bu- 
man character and action, powers of air and earth, 
the highest and the lowest alike serving, it is a lofty 
soul and a noble mind possessed by a great purpose 
which control and triumph. The magical arts are 
simply the means by which a great end is served ; 
when the work is accomplished the staff will be 
broken and the book sunk beneath the sea lower 
than any sounding of plummet.” 

“ Yes,” said Rosalind, impulsively carrying the 
thought another step forward, “ Prospero deals 
with natural, substantial things for great, real ends, 
not with magical powers for fantastic purposes. 
When it falls in his way he evokes forces so unusual 
that they seem supernatural to those who do not 
understand his power, but the end which lies be- 
fore him is always real, enduring, and noble; 
something which belongs to the eternal order of 
things.” 

“For that matter,” I interrupted, “it grows 
more and more difficult to distinguish between the 
forces and the achievements that we have thought 
real and possible, and those which have seemed 
only dreams and visions. Men are doing things 
every day by mechanical agencies which the most 
famous of the old magicians failed to accomplish. 
The visions of great minds are realities discovered 
a little in advance of their universal recognition.” 

“ As I was saying,” continued the Poet, “ most 
men hold Prospero to be a mere wonder-worker, 
a magician who puts his arts on and off with his 
robe; they do not know that he stands for the 
greatest force in the world. For the Imagination 
is not only the inspiring leader of men in their 
strange journey through life, but their nearest, most 
constant, and most practical helper and sustainer. 
That our souls would have starved without the 
Imagination we are all, I think, agreed; without 
Imagination we should have seen and remembered 
nothing on our long journey but the path at our 
feet. The heavens above us, the great, mysterious 
world about us, would have meant no more to us 
than to the birds and the beasts that have perished 
without thought or memory of the beauty which 
has encompassed them. All this the Imagination 
has interpreted for us. It has fashioned life for us, 
and the dullest mind that plods and counts and dies 
is ministered to and enriched by it. It does magical 
things. It puts on its robe and opens its book, and 
straightway the heavens’ rain melody and drop 
riches upon us. But this is its play. In these dis- 
plays of its art it hints at the resources at its com- 
mard, at the marvels it will yet bring to pass. 
Meanwhile it has made the earth hospitable for 
us and taught men how to live above the brutes.” 

The Poet stopped abruptly, as if he had been 
caught in the act of preaching, and Rosalind gave 
the sermon a delightful ending. 

“‘T wonder,” she said, “ if love would be possible 
without the Imagination? For the heart of love is 
the perception of a deep and genuine fellowship of 
soul, and the end of love is the happiness which 
comes through ministry. Could we understand a 
human soul or serve it if the Imagination did not 
aid us with its wonderful light? Is it not the 
Imagination which enables me to put myself in 
another’s place, and so to sympathize with another's 
sorrow aud share another’s joy? Could a man feel 
the sufferings of a class or a race or the world if 
the Imagination did not open these things to him ? 
And if he did not understand, could he serve ?” 

No one answered these questions, for they made 
us aware on the instant how dependent are all the 
deep and beautiful relations of life on this wonder- 
ful faculty. But for this ‘‘master light of all our 
seeing,” how small a circle of light would lie about 
our feet, how vast a darkness would engulf the 
world ! H. W. M. 
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DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE.* 


By ADELINE TRAFTON. 
XII.— Continued. 


ee Dorothy went away to put on her bonnet, 
and Amos and Cynthia were left alone. Cyn- 
thia stood shyly rubbing one finger back and forth 
upon the arm of the settee from which Amos had 
risen. “I suppose you won’t never come again?” 

“ Not if I know it,” he answered, with warmth. 
“I might be brought round in a trance or some- 
thin’ when I was asleep,” he added, with a late 
attempt at facetious ease. “ But I don’t think I 
should ever come of myself.” 

Cynthia’s head gave a little toss. ‘“ We don’t 
want anybody to come that don’t want to.” 

“No, I suppose not,” Amos replied, with grave 
truthfulness. He could not understand her shift- 
ing moods. His mind was too siow in its working 
to keep up with them. 

“TI don’t see why Miss Drake don’t come!” and 
Cynthia gave a sigh, apparently of impatience. 

But even his dullness winced at this thrust. ‘I 
won’t be keepin’ you away from the others. I guess 
I can just as well wait one side o’ the door as the 
other ;” and he turned away without a word of 
parting, such as his country manners might have 
suggested under other circumstances. He found 
himself in the dimly lighted hall alone. Come 
again! goaded oxen should not drag him! He 
pulled the heavy outer door ajar and stood staring 
out at nothing, angry at himself and her, and yet 
refreshed and brought in a measure to himself by 
the rush of cool, damp air and the sense of being at 
last out of it all. What a fool he was to come 
here! And she was like the rest of these city folks 
—you couldn’t put no dependence on ’em, he 
thought, rubbing the mist out of the corners of 
his eyes. 

All at once there was a movement behind him. 
The door had been cautiously opened and closed. 
“ Ain’t it an awful bright night!” He tried to 
steady himself to meet Miss Drake. But it was 
Cynthia, timid. yet loquacious and apparently un- 
conscious of offense. “ My! seems t’ me I never 
saw it so bright!” Her face was rosy and soft in the 
moonlight as she turned it up to the sky. The 
ice suddenly congealed in poor Amos’s storm-racked 
heart. began to break up. 

‘“‘ Miss Drake ain’t near ready, so I said I’d come 
’n’ tell you.” 

How very still it was upon the great flat door- 
stone! The jumble of carts and passing feet, the 
whir of the factory near by, all the busy sounds 
of the day, were hushed now. The quiet street, 
with its high buildings and narrow passageway, was 
as noiseless as the old-fashioned garden by his 
mother’s door. The moon, but half-grown and 
tilted up on end, just showed itself over the ridge 
of the great warehouse across the way. It seemed 
to pour all its light upon the cavernous doorway 
where they stood. The street lay quiet in the soft 
darkness, but with deeper depths of shadow in 
every angle and corner. How could he be angry 
with her! Amos felt his heart softening under 
these pleasing influences and with Cynthia all to 
himself at last. 

“ Oh, well, I’ll wait. I ain’t much driven just 
now.” He laughed a little foolishly at his own 
wit, and, thrusting his hands into his pockets, leaned 
against the door-post in a comfortable attitude. 
Anything would serve for a subject of conversation 
now. His fancy was awakened, and one thought 
trod fast upou the heels of another. His gaze fol- 
lowed Cynthia’s to the young moon overhead. 
“Tt don’t seem t’ belong here, does it? When I 
look up an’ see it shining down like that I always 
think it must ’a’ got lost, or—or run away! It 
ought to be hangin’ away up high over the sea, as 
it does t’ home, with the great long beams layin’ 
on the water, all trembly like. Or as it would 
come up sometimes of a sudden over the top o’ 
father’s barn, big and round, and stare right into my 
chamber winder. But that’s silly talk,” he added, 
suddenly ashamed of this flight of the imagination, 
and kicking his heel in a practical way against the 
edge of the doorstep. 

It might be silly talk, but Cynthia found it very 
pleasant to listen to. She was tempted to prolong 
it. Miss Drake had been drawa into a consulta- 
tion with Maria which might last for some time. 
**] don’t see why you run away from home, when 
you're always thinking about it,” she ventured. 

“That’s so.” How this girl could seem ta see into 
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his very thoughts! “I’m always thinkin’ about 
it. When my hands are busy t’ work, my mind 
seems t’ be always wanderin’ off home. I’d like to 
know just how mother takes it, and how father got 
along with the harvestin’ alone.” His voice was a 
little husky over the last words. 

“JT suppose your father didn’t drink, nor—nor 
nothing?” Cynthia asked the question timidly. 

“Drink! He’s been a class-leader in the Method- 
ist Church for forty years.” 

Then it’s his mother, Cynthia thought, noways 
abashed. What could be the matter with her? 
And yet how affectionately he spoke of her! 

But Amos could not read her mind, and he was 
too intent upon his own emotions to attempt it. 
“Yes, I'm always following ’em round, especially 
when I see you. Now, that is queer, ain’t it? 
But I always think of mother when I see you, 
though you ain’t no more alike than black is like 
white. I know mother ’d take to you.” Hecould 
not see the vivid blush this implied praise sent to 
Cynthia’s cheeks. She drew away from him a 
little. But his strong feelings, repressed of late, 
urged him on to new confidencenow. ‘ Sometimes 
I think I'll go home—like—like the prodigal,” he 
said, with a hoarse laugh that had a break in it. 
“T don’t look much like a prodigal, and there ain’t 
any fatted calf to kill—nothing but the old red cow, 
and she’s a good deal more account just now than 
I am.” 

Cynthia giggled, but Amos could see her eyes 
shining upon him with bashful kindness under the 
new moon. “ What do you say?” he asked, boldly, 
drawing a little nearer. “I’ve wanted to put it to 
somebody, and I was ashamed to ask Mr. Hindlay. 
“Would you go home—just to make it all right 
and see how the folks are? You see, I said more’n 
I meant to that day to father, and it’s kind o’ 
rankled in me. I ain’t been able to say over the 
Commandments since. Would you?” 

Oh, the pride in Cynthia’s heart at being thus 
appealed to for advice! “I guess I—would,” she 
said, with solemn deliberation. “I guess that’s 
about what Mr. Hindlay would say, because, you 
see, he was preachin’ over here one Sunday about 
the young man in the Bible—” 

Amos did not ask what young man—the prodigal 
son, most likely; but he was mistaken, as he saw 
when she went on rather laboriously: “And he 
said to the Lord—the young man did—‘* What 
shall I do to be saved?’ And the Lord said, 
‘Why! don’t you know the Commandments?’ 
And the young man said, ‘ They ain’t of no ’count ; 
I’ve always been doing ’em. Gi’ me something 
harder.’ And—and so,” Cynthia went on, expe- 
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before her, in personally applying her sermon, “ if 
you can’t even say over the Commandments, let 
alone doin’ ’em, to say nothing of selling all that 
you've got an’ givin’ to the poor—” She finished 
her discourse by a hopeless gesture of her head. 

“ That's as true as you live,” Amos assented. He 
nodded his head slowly two or three times, as if driv- 
ing in this thought with his chin; and he thrust his 
hands deep into the pockets of his ill-fitting trou- 
sers. “ And I'll go home next Saturday night, just 
to make things right. You see, I came off without 
so much as pilin’ up the woodshed for mother. And 
in the winter, when father’s apt to get a erick in 
his back—” Then he checked himself. All 
these homely details of loss and pain over his de- 
parture stung him, but pride and delicacy kept 
them in his own heart, or had until Cynthia’s 
unexpected sympathy lighted up every nook and 
corner of that becrowded receptacle for hopes and 
fears. She was in danger of seeing therm all now. 
“Maybe I'd bring mother up for a little visit. 
She’s fond o’ company, mother is. And if I could 
board her here for a week or two— She’s real 
handy, and you could take her round a little in 
the afternoon ; and then evenings, when I was 
through with work—” 

“But I ain’t likely to be here,” Cynthia re- 
sponded, with innate coquetry ; “ that is, not much. 
I expect they'll most hkely be sending for me to 
go down home before long. Not that I mightn’t 
be here some,” she added, hastily, as a change 
came over Amos’s illuminated countenance. 

“ Well, I shouldn't bring her if you weren’t 
here, and I guess you would be.” And then the 
door opened again, and Cynthia slipped away. 

Dorothy wondered that she could have thought 
his face a dull one, as they stepped out into the 
moonlight and walked up the hill. He was full of 
plans for his future, boy-like, as she said to herself. 
And he was ready to pour them out at a word of 
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“ Yes, I thought I'd come up to the city and try 
my luck. But I’ve about decided to go home, just 
to make it all right with my folks. You see—well, 
I came off rather against their will, and I'd like to 
make it right with em.” He could not say to her 
what he had said to Cynthia. He had no need of 
comfort or counsel. Cynthia had given both. Bat 
he was overflowing with a happiness he could not 
have explained, and which must drip away in 
words to somebody. But Dorothy knew. Dorothy 
understood, or thought she did. “It is Mr. 
Hindlay who has advised him to go home,” she 
said to herself. “Oh, how wise he is! and how 
thoughtful of everybody!” Amos left her at the 
gate which gave entrance to the Seminary grounds. 
She stood for a moment with her hand on the latch, 
and watched him go off down the hill in the 
bright moonlight—a long, zigzag shadow following 
in his footsteps. He was full of hope and courage 
now. There was no harm in the young man. 
Miss Drake’s heart warmed to him in his repent- 
ance. But her heart was strangely warm to all the 
world to-night. She paced up and down a little 
while upon the path crossing the lawn. The night 
was so clear and still that the muffled drip of the 
fountain from its basin filled with decaying leaves 
followed her steps like an echo, to her very door. 
Her mind was full of plans for the morrow—for 
her school, for the Home; and when these were 
disposed of, her thoughts fell back into the past. 
Not the dreary past when she had been so 
hopeless and alone. There were days that stood 
out like white stones all along the way. But the 
chief of these was the day when she had made 
that little excursion to Putnam and Edes Hindlay’s 
study. How his strong words had lifted her out of 
herself! How he had carried her on, unknowingly, 
into this work, which was doing so much for the 
working girls of the town! ‘ Miss Drake’s girls,” 
they had come to be called. But Dorothy knew 
that her interest in them had been aroused to action 
only through that short half-hour she had spent in 
the Putnam parsonage. “Oh, how wise he is!” 
she said again as she mounted the stairs to her own 
door, and again a thrill shot through her heart as 
she seemed to feel once more the grasp of his firm 
hands, and to meet again the clear, frank eyes sur- 
prised into sudden speech. She found herself 
blushing hotly in the dark all by herself as she 

ped about among the pretty trifles upon the 
stand by the threshold to find her lamp. Where 
was the self-control she had imposed upon her 
schoolgirls ?—the calm, unwavering mind she had 
secretly felt to be her glory? Admiration had 
come in her way. The odor of this incense she 
had long been accustomed to. And forlovers—they 
might do for her girls. There were possible lovers 
in store for them, she knew; but she had long since 
marked out her own life. Once it was to have 
been devoted to the intellectual advancement of her 
sex ; but she had deepened and broadened this plan 
of action. The girls intrusted to her care in the 
Seabury Seminary should be true women, well 
balanced, heart and soul and intellect; and so 
marriage had come to have a place in her thought 
for them. But this was not for her, she had said 
to herself more than once. She had even been 
dimly conscious that she was superior to this, the 
ordinary ned of her sex. And she was troubled and 
ashamed to-night as she groped about in the dark 
and struck a match at last with a trembling hand, 
to feel the blood hot in her cheeks and to be 
haunted by the remembrance of the great room 
d.wn at the Home and something she had surprised 
in Edes Hindlay’s eyes as they confronted hers. 
Was it a question? It pursued her even when she 
had laid aside her outer garments, and, turning up 
the light, sat down in its soft glare to read. But 
her mind refused to carry the words upon the page. 
She laid the book aside, and, taking a small writing- 
desk upon her knees and laying a few thicknesses 
of manuscript paper squarely upon it, began to 
search for her pen. She had an essay to write for 
her class in ethics. She would begin it now; and 
she transcribed its heading in clear characters : 

“The Daty of Woman: To Herself and to the 
World.” 

She sat for a long half-hour, pen in hand, but 
with no other word on the great blank page. Then 
she closed her desk and put it in its place. There 
were tears in her eyes when she laid down her pen. 
This was a subject upon which she had meditated 
much and long. Why could she no longer com- 
mand her thoughts? Or could it be that the gift 
of expression was about to desert her? In her 
heart of hearts, unacknowledged to herself, she 
knew that neither was true, but that she was as 
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foolish as any one of her girls whom she had caught 
tossing notes over the Seminary walls, and that, 
with all her boasted strength of mind, she was only 
@ woman after all. 


XIII. 


It was a disagreeable day in the late spring that 
found Edes Hindlay making his way from the 
great, noisy square in the lower part of Seabury 
into the quiet street upon which was situated the 
Home for working girls. It neither rained nor 
snowed, nor did the wind career through the tun- 
nel-like street, and yet the general appearance of 
the locality suggested all these late disturbances of 
the elements. A recent drifting snow had piled 
itself in pyramids into every nook and cranny; a 
dash of freezing rain had fixed them there, and now 
a late, pale sunshine had set pools of icy water 
among the broken bricks and displaced curbstones 
of sidewalk and thoroughfare along which he 
picked his way. It was a day, just setting in to- 
ward night, when a man’s own home and fireside 
present a charming picture either in memory or 
anticipation. But none of these considerations were 
present to the young minister's mind. He was 
absorbed in more pressing personal affairs. He 
was about to leave Putnam, to make a fresh start 
in a distant city. It was no unexpected change. 
The time for which he had been appointed to the 
church there had expired. He was already nomi- 
nally in charge of an extensive mission in the city to 
which he was to remove ina few days. He had come 
in to Seabury now to pay a last visit to the Home 
in which he had become so much interested, and 
to say good-by to Dorothy. To say a word of adieu 
to Maria at the Home was not a difficult matter, 
but his thoughts leaped forward with a bound which 
sent the blood coursing through his veins as he 
planned for this last visit to Dorothy. And yet he 
had no definite purpose in the interview. A man’s 
work in the world must stand first of all to him— 
be it for eternal gain or earthly profit. Love can 
have but a second place. And all the past week he 
had been filled with schemes for the greater field 
he was about to enter upon. He longed to talk it 
over with Dorothy. They had become mutually 
helpful. He wanted her sympathy. He felt the 
neal of a certain courage with which her shyly 
proffered advice inspired him. He hastened his 
steps as he turned into the narrow, quiet street 
upon which the Home was situated. But it 
was no longer quiet. The last reverberations 
from the deep-mouthed factory bells were dying 
away. The factories and warehouses in the neigh- 
borhood were pouring out their workpeople. They 
streamed in every direction at the opening of 
the gates. They jostled one another andhim. As 
he neared the Home he could see its cheerful 
lights sending a welcome into the cold dreariness 
of the night, and the bright red curtain in the great 
window at one side of the house seemed to actually 
radiate heat. More than one listless head turned to 
gaze, and a party of flashily dressed factory girls 
hung about the gate as he came up. “ Oh, come 
along in,” said one. ‘“ What are you ’fraid of? 
There’s hot clam chowder, too, to-night, only ten 
cents a bowl, and lots of it.” 

“ Yes, an’ a prayer with every spoonful,” jeered 
another. 

“No, you don't,” said the first one. “ Maria 
ain’t the kind to be pourin’ her prayers down yer 
throat like that. Come on!” 

Mr. Hindlay moved along with the crowd past 
the gate until this group had made a hesitating 
entrance at the side door. Then he turned and 
followed them in. The door opened directly into 
the restaurant. A dozen small tables nearly filled 
its space. These were being rapidly surrounded 
by hungry girls, eager to be served. In the confu- 
sion his entrance was scarcely noticed. Maria was 
nowhere in sight, and he stepped into the alcove 
formed by the large window jutting out upon the 
street, not sorry for an opportunity to observe the 
scene before him. There was a comfortable rock- 
ing-chair here, and another of a plainer sort set 
before a table holding writing materials. There 
were pins and needles, too, upon a neat cushion, and 
two or three spools of thread; and if he had any 
doubts as to their useful appropriation, they were 
dispelled at once. One of the girls in passing 
reached out her hand to the pincushion. Another, 
with a deprecatory glance at this invader of familiar 
premises, helped herself to a needle and thread 
and, while waiting for a vacant seat at the tables, 
proceeded to mend a rent in her dress. 

“Oh, it is for that,” said Edes to himself, con- 
siderably interested in these homelike proceedings, 
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and yet not quite sure that he ought not to go 
away. He considerately turned his back and pro- 
ceeded to read a copy of directions pinned up over 
the writing-table : 

“The writing materials are free to all. 

Stamps will be furnished at the office. 

Please leave your letters to be mailed from here.” 

He turned around when he thought he had given 
the amateur seamstress time to complete her work, 
and found, in her place, Maria, the matron, quietly 
regarding him. 

There are some women upon whom youth alone 
confers a charm—empty pitchers and jars of 
color and form divine. Others seem to have been 
born to show the beauty of a lovely old age. And 
there are others still who take on the grace and 
perfection of their whole lives in middle age, or even 
before that time; people whose striving youth seems 
to have been a failure, and whose old age may ap- 
pear to be only the husk after the ripened corn. But 
at this middle time, when the restlessness, the self- 
consciousness, which go with a desire to please have 
exhausted themselves, when the purpose of life 
becomes clearer, and little frets and vanities have 
ceased to torment, then the strong soul looks out 
from the eyes that have lost their first brightness, 
and there comes sometimes a charm indescribable. 

Something like this passed through Edes Hind- 
lay’s mind as he confronted Maria. “I was won- 
dering at this,” he began, absently pointing to the 
last line he had been reading. “I suppose 
you could hardly afford to pay for all the notes 
they might run the risk of writing here.” 

“No, we couldn’t do that. And so with this rule 
they mostly write to their friends away. And you’d 
be surprised,” she said, her face kindling to a proud 
warmth, “t’ see how they leave their pennies here 
to pay for the paper and pens, though we say 
they’re free to ’em all.” 

And it was true—there was quite a little pile of 
pennies upon the table. 

“They come here to the house at first unwill- 
ing like, dragged in, maybe, by somebody else. And 
they seem t’ think there must be some catch to it, 
as I thought the first night Cynthy an’ me went 
up to Miss Drake’s. And by and by they see 
there isn’t, and they get over being afraid. And 
when they have got into the way of droppin’ in 
here evenings, they begin to think about home— 
those of ’em that have ’most forgotten it—and so 
they write, the pen and ink being handy. You'd 
be surprised t’ see how many of the letters go off 
into the country.” 

“ That is well,” said Mr. Hindlay, and yet only 
half attentive to her words. “Maria, you have 
found your true place.” She was leaning on her 
crutch and looking out over the short red curtain 
into the street. A workingman, holding a child 
by the hand, was passing upon the other side; they 
were poorly dressed, and the child was sickly to 
look at, but, oh! the love and confidence in the two 
faces turned to each other as the light fell on 
them! his so careworn and old before its time, 
the child’s so pinched and pale ! 

“ Mebbe,” Maria responded, thoughtfully ; “ but 
your place, where you'd ’a’ been if you could, and 
His place, ain’t always the same. I think perhaps 
I have found His place, where He’d have me t’ be.” 

Edes was a little startled, not to say disturbed. 
Could it be that there had been more of self-abne- 
gation in Maria’s life than he had supposed? “ But 
you are contented ?” 

“ More than I ever dreamed o’ bein’, and I ain’t 
one o’ the contented kind, either. And, for that 
matter, I don’t believe in bein’ too contented. They 
say, as you make your bed so you’ must lie in it. 
But I say, if you don’t like it get up and make it 
over again; and if you can’t do it yourself, don’t 
be afraid to call for somebody to help you. There's 
a deal o’ laziness in this world that passes for 
resignation. But that ain’t neither here nor there,” 
she added, in sudden shame at having spoken her 
mind so freely to the minister. . 

“T agree with you with all my heart,” he said, 
putting out his hand. ‘“ But now I must be off; I 
have to see Miss Drake before I go back to Putnam.” 

She gave him a wistful look. “You're goin’ 
away ?” 

“Yes; this is good-by, you know, for the present. 
The thought of you and your work here—of: you 
in the place where I truly believe God has set you— 
will help me more than you can possibly imagine. 

But she was not thinking of him or of her work 
at all. “ J shall miss her so,” she said, with a sigh. 

“Maria!” That simple sentence of hers had 
struck the white heat within him. It sent the 
sparks into his eyes. But she was unchanged. 
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“ God bless you,” she said, as he wrung her hand ; 
‘sometimes God’s ways and ours are the same. 
God bless you both.” 

He hurried out, his mind strangely perturbed, 
glad of the gathering darkness to hide his irrepress- 
ible excitement. He strode along the street, and 
plunged into the confusion of the great square out- 
side with a recklessness which called forth more 
than one warning exclamation from the drivers of 
belated teams dashing across its crowded space. 
On he went, up one street and down another, heed- 
less of his course, with no consecutive thought, with 
no purpose, until the lights beginning to brighten 
through the town, and the striking of a city clock, 
warned him that if he were indeed to make his 
proposed call upon Miss Drake he must retrace 
his steps at once. But what prevision was this of 
Maria’s? He had had no definite object in see- 
ing Dorothy—only to receive the comfort of her 
counsel and to say good-by. Sometime in the 
future, when he had proved himself worthy of her 
regard—but she was not like other women. She, 
so delicate, so pure, so fine in all her instincts, and 
he, just a rough country boy grown up, whose mis- 
sion in life was only to put a good strong shoulder 
under everybody’s burden, and a burden not always 
of the cleanest description! It was as though an 
angel in heaven should stoop down— And then he 
was at Dorothy’s door. 

Yes, Miss Drake was at home; a servant had 
responded to his pull at the bell. He mounted the 
stairs alone to her parlor, and gave a quick rap 
upon the door with a steady hand. He was not 
one to do faintly what he had resolved to do at all, 
and he could not go back to Putnam now without 
seeing Dorothy. 

There was a stir within the room—the rustle of 
paper and the rolling back of achair. “Come 
in,” said a soft voice. And almost at the same 
moment the door opened, and he stood face to face 
with Miss Drake. She was well trained against 
surprise, but the expression which changed her 
face for one instant was almost like alarm. “ Mr. 
Hindlay !” 

“Yes, I am late, I know, but could you let me 
in for a few moments ?” — 

He had advanced half-way within the room as 
he spoke. He threw his soft hat under his chair, 
and sat down. Dorothy, too, resumed the seat she 
had just left before her writing table. A page or 
two of manuscript lay on the floor. She picked 
them up hurriedly, then turned, waiting for him 
to speak, for he had the air of one who had come 
in haste upon business of importance. “I came in 
town this afternoon to make a few farewell visits,” 
he began, “for you knowI am going away. [I leave 
Putnam finally next week.” 

Yes, Dorothy knew. She bent her head, still 
regarding him expectantly. 

“When I had seen afriend or two, and made 
my last visit at the Home, I intended to have come 
here—to talk over my change of home and work 
with you.” 

Again Dorothy looked her assent, though now a 
little color showed in her face. It was not strange 
that he should come to her. They had helped each 
other more than once by cheering words. Still, the 
thought that he had chosen her for his confidante 
and counselor warmed her heart and flushed her 
face. 

“ But something said to me at the Home just 
now has changed all that ’—hewent on. “I want 
to talk to you about your own affairs, your own 
self.” He got up from his chair and walked away 
from her, down the length of the room. 

The red died slowly out of Dorothy’s face. 
“ About myself? About my affairs? Mr. Hindlay, 
what could have been said to you at the Home?” 

“Nothing; nothing at all.” He was embar- 
rassed. He had come back and stood regarding her 
from over her writing-table. “I—TI only intended 
to say that—that everything is changed to me.” 

But Dorothy was only puzzled. “ Everything 
is changed! And are you not going away? Some- 
thing has occurred to change your plans ?” 

“ Oh, no; not that atall.” He began to search 
about for his hat. But though it was in plain 
sight, Miss Drake would not help him by a glance. 
He must explain. What could have been said of 
her at the Home? He read the pained question in 
her contracted forehead and troubled eyes, and 
gave up his plan of retreat, and prepared to stand. 
Something he had read in Plato in old college 
days flashed across his mind—the definition of 
courage : the endurance of the soul, having a knowl- 
edge of the grounds of hope and fear. But it 
called up all the strength of his soul for the mo- 
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ment to look straight into her lifted face and say 
the few words upon his tongue, though they were 
simple enough: “ When I bade Maria good-by at 
the Home an hour or so ago”—the words came 
out in couplets, but he did not visibly shrink from 
uttering them—‘“ when I told her that I was to 
finally leave Putnam next weck and go away from 
this vicinity, her one remark in reply was that 
she should miss—yow.”’ 

He stared straight over her head as he uttered 
the pronoun. He would give her time to be startled 
and shrink away, to wonder and be angry at his 
presumption. Besides, there is an end to every- 
thing—even to the endurance of the soul! When 
at last he dared to look down, her head had drop- 
ped and her face was hidden in her hands. 

“I think I did not intend to tell you this,” he 
said, thoughtfully, though there was an excited 
tremulousness in his voice which seemed beyond his 
control. Suddenly he found that he was in need of 
a support. He grasped the back of a chair rather 
quickly. As he dragged it toward him, he discov- 
ered his hat; but he was not going now. 

“I had thought of many things I wished to say 
to you before going away. I—I think they were 
mostly about myself and my own affairs,” he added, 
confusedly, and yet with grave seriousness. “ And 
I know there was much, too, in regard to yourself 
and your relation to the church I am about to leave. 
We have never referred to your Christian life, to 
the doubts you once expressed, since that day, now 
nearly three years ago, when you came to my study 
at Putnam. Perhaps you thought it lack of interest 
that I did not speak of it again.” 

* No, no!” she said, in a faint voice. 

“Or that I had forgotten it.” 

She gave no sign. 

“Your inner religious experience was a matter 
between yourself and One other only,” he went on. 
“Of your outer life I have had abundant opportu- 
nity to judge. It has seemed to me to be eminently 
consistent with any Christian profession. But now, 
at the last, as I was going away, I intended to ask 
if there had been any change, if any new truth had 
presented itself unchallenged to you, or if those 
questions which once troubled you were put to rest 
at last.” 

Then Dorothy raised her face, though she still 
avoided his eyes. “I have laid them away,” she 
said. “I have simply become willing to lay them 
all away unanswered. There may be some defect 
in my mental constitution—I do not know—but I 
could never look at what men call the true or the 
false in these matters with a straight vision. I 
must always see upon the other side also. I envy 
people who have a definite conviction—even to the 
point of an aggressive faith. But it could not 
honestly be mine. I have settled upon this only, 
and it has brought me peace—that I desire to be in 
harmony with my Maker. I love God,” she said, 
simply, clasping her hands and raising her wet eyes 
at last, “and I love his creatures. And when I 
am accused, as I have been at times, of having no 
‘saving faith,’ and when I am asked, as I was not 
long ago, how I dare not believe as do some of my 
friends, I cannot answer by argument or confes- 
sion—I can only say I have an inward conviction 
(and I might almost call it my only one) that He 
understands and approves. It might not do for 
others, but there is no other way for me. At least, 
there shall be nothing but truth between my Maker 
and me.” 

How could he listen to this confession of faith, 
even though it were a confession of unfaith, with- 
out being greatly moved! He took the cold, trem- 
bling hands, clasping each other tightly, in both of 
his, and, bending over suddenly, he kissed them. 
His eyes were full of tears. “Dorothy, your 
doubts are dearer to me than the weak believings 
of any other woman I ever knew. Will you be my 
wife ?” 

And then Dorothy fell to erying as though her 
heart would break. And when she could get her 
voice she said: “ What a wife I should be fora 
minister! How—howcouldI? Why, they would 
not have me in the church, perhaps, if they knew, 
and—and to work in it—or—or to teach ?” 

And he forgot that she was wise and fine and 
learned, and of a different order from the women 
among whom he had been raised, and took her in 
his arms and comforted her. “TI do not ask you 
to teach—I do not want you to work in the church. 
I want you for myself. It is a gift without a bar- 
gain which God has given to man—to me—to be 
mine, my own.” 

And with her face hidden in his breast Dorothy 
gavé her trembling promise, 
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HOW TO PLEASE AN EDITOR. 


So many articles have been printed giving clear 
direction telling how articles submitted to an editor 
should be prepared as regards form that one would 
suppose anxious literary aspirants would generally 
know how to put their brain product in good shape. 
But the experience of this office, and presumably of 
all others, contradicts this daily. As we write, a man- 
uscript lies on the desk closely written on very large 
pages, with no margin, with no title, with the writer’s 
address not on the article, and, worst of all, rolled 
as tightly as ever lady rolled her curl-papers. May 
the author and his or her like (we decline to tell 
the sex) read and ponder the following advice 
from “The Writer.” It is from the pen of Mr. 
W. T. Call, and, for the benefit of the contributors 
unpossessed of that desirable faculty, a sense of 
humor, we add that it is “ writ sarcastic,” and, as 
the gamblers would say, is to be “ coppered :” 


“ Successful writers are frequently asked to jot down 
their experience for the benefit of beginners. Their 
articles are always very interesting and instructive. A 
young writer who carefully studies what he has to 
relate will perhaps learn more than he (or she) could 
glean from, say, five years of actual service among the 
cockroaches and other foreign exchanges in an editorial 
room. This is largely due to the self-sacrificing spirit 
in which the successful writers describe their early 
struggles. I have often marveled at the unmerciful 
way in which they treat their former selves when they 
show up their youthful mistakes to the world. Years 

oI read one of their ‘ Recollections,’ in which the 
inadvisability of lacing s manuscript with blue ribbon 
was humorously set forth. I was so deeply impressed 
by this well-taken point that up to this time, so far as 
my memory serves me, I have not forgotten it. 

“ After years of waiting and disappointment, the 
time seems to have come when | may, without egotism, 
speak of some of the things that may be profitably 
borne in mind by the younger generation when prepar- 
ing copy for—for the editor. He is a peculiarly con- 
ceited individual, and must be approached with the 
utmost delicacy and caution, except by persons who 
have sacrificed their self-respect to such an extent that 
their names have become known. Eschewing reminis- 
cences, I shall confine myself to commonplace, practical 


ints. 
“ In the first place, then, let the young writer never 


be so foolhardy as to send in typewritten manuscript. 
It savors of the law office and the counting-room. A 
keen editor knows that nothing really spontaneous, 
really meritorious, would come to him in that shape, 
and he invariably throws such copy aside to be exam- 
ined at leisure. Thus a perhaps timely and intrinsically 
excellent article is eventually returned, just because its 
author has not adapted himself to the singular prejudice 
of the editor. 

“ Always use a lead pencil, and, if possible, get paper 
which has a hard, glossy fimsh. Pen and ink are 
affected by schoolgirls and ponderous essayists, and are 
never seen in an editorial room. Why, then, in the 
name of Caxton, do some apparently successful writers 
persist in using them ? 

“ Write fively (‘fine’ is an adjective and refers to 
the quality of the subject matter). Do not leave a 
margin or any appreciable space between the lines. As 
sure as you do, the editor will take it as a challenge to 
alter some of the things you have said. Never offend 
his self-esteem in that way. 

“ Punctuate with the utmost care. There was arule, 
I was years ago informed, in a Nova Scotia office, and 
a very safe one, too, of allowing about three commas to 
the printed line. You can easily estimate the average 
number of words by counting a few lines of the period- 
ical in which your article is to appear. 

“ Capitalize according to the German style. That is, 
do not be afraid of the extra exertion which a capital 
letter necessitates. Another old-time reminiscence 
occurs to me at this point. It used to be told of some 
New England paper, the name of which I have forgot- 
ten, that the standing order was to capitalize no word 
after the first in the sentence except the names of the 
Deity and Samuel Bowles. I believe an exception was 
made in the case of the pronoun ‘I.’ 

“The colon (:) is the favorite mark nowadays in all 
model composing-rooms. No well-balanced sentence 
can now make its way in the world without the colon, 
assisted by a few judiciously used semicolons. This 
queen of punctuation marks expresses a refined shade 
of meaning that is truly artistic, and is appreciated in 
every hamlet in the land. 

“Be prodigal with your quotation marks, and if you 
find that you are getting wheels within wheels, etc., 
just scatter them around promiscuously. The intelli- 
gent compositor can pick out what he wants without 
the slightest difticalty. 

“Underscore your words with a free hand. That 
will attract the immediate attention of the editor, and 
impress him with the importance of thearticle. Every- 
body knows the value of a good first impression. 

“ Do not give your article a title, or headline, as it is 
technically termed. That is unpardonable presumption. 
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It is, besides, entirely useless, because a trained editor 

can tell at a glance just what you are going to talk 

about. Moreover, it is his prerogative to write head- 

lines, and he will not thank you for any unsolicited help 

ou may attempt to render him. You will do well to 
this little hint in mind. 

“In sending manuscript by mail, |never fold it or 
let it reach the office in a flat condition. Always roll 
it as close as possible. To avoid its slipping out 
of’the wrapper in transit, secure the last page to the 
wrapper by means of a little ordinary paste or muci- 


“Finally, a word ubout writing proper names. I 
have known writers who were so ignorant of the print- 
ers’ art as to think it necessary to make an ‘o’ differ- 
ent from an ‘a.’ That is one of those singular notions 
that inexperienced contributors to the press somehow 
get into their heads, and reminds me of a correspond- 
ent of a paper of which I was at one time editor, who 
actually used to underscore the “u” in certain proper 
names, in order that the compositor might not mistake 
it for an‘n’ or a ‘w.’ Such affectation should be 
carefully avoided by an ambitious writer who wants to 
gain the will of aneditor. Perhaps the most lam- 
entable obtuseness in this respect I ever ran across 
was shown in the manuscript of a young fellow who 
had worked his way from the composing-room up to 
the reporting staff. He actually printed some of the 
names of persons in separate letters, just as a child does 
in learning to make the alphabet. The humor of the 
thing came out when I asked him why he wrote names 
that way. 

«“¢QOh,’ said he, in perfect innocence, ‘I spell out the 
names so that the proof-reader can get them right.’” 


THE AUGUST STARS. 


The last month of summer, says a popular writer 
on astronomy, brings forth rich gifts from its 
treasure-house to make the moonlit and starlit 
nights sources of untiring enjoyment. The beauti- 
ful combination that brings Jupiter and Venus 
above the horizon at the same time is the leading 
feature of the nightly exhibition. The king of the 
planets rises majestically toward the zenith, the 
queen of the stars descends slowly toward the west- 
ern horizon. The former loses a little of his pres- 
tige, for he bas passed his culmination and is re- 
ceding from the earth. The latter grows more 
charming as, tremulous with light, she moves east- 
erly from the sun and approaches the earth. The 
day of her greatest glory is still far away, but she 
is already brilliant enough to cast a shadow and be 
visible at noonday to those who know where to look. 
One other planet shares the August honors with 
Jupiter and Venus. This is Mars, shorn of a por- 
tion of his ruddy light, as, eastward bound, he 
passes Antares for the third and last time and pro- 
ceeds on his appointed course. 

Here follow a brilliant catalogue of the wonders 
of the starry firmament to be looked for this 
month : 


“The August stars are beautiful. The red star An- 
tares, near which Mars passes, shines in the southwest. 
Spica, near which Uranus lingers and Venus is in close 
proximity at the close of the month, is another gem of 
the west. The brilliant Vega is on the meridian at 
the 25th at 8 o’clock, and not far away shines the Swan, 
its starry cross resting on the Milky Way. Altair is 
the name of the bright star northwest of Jupiter, and 
the pretty diamond that marks the Dolphin is a near 
neighbor of Altair. Arcturus, red-tinted and radiant 
star, is the gem of the northwest, and serves as a guide 
to the Northern Crown, that, with its semicircle of 
stars, lies above it. The star that late in the evening 
comes up in the northeast is the sparkling Capella. 
There is a satisfaction in learning the names and posi- 
tions of the stars that does not belong to the study of 
the planets. The stars apparently never change. The 
planets are always on the move. If the bright stars 
that adorn the August sky become familiar, the same 
stars will be seen to return to the same places on every 
succeeding August. 

“The August meteors are not the least among the 
attractions of the last month of summer. There will 
surely be an exhibition of these fiery little stars, ‘tears 
of St. Lawrence’ as they are poetically called, in mem- 
ory of the martyred saint whose birth occurred on 
August 10 in the year 258 of the Christian era. They 
will probably be most numerous on the 10th, but will 
be visible from the 8th to the 12th. The Perseids, or 
August meteors, are old inhabitants of the solar system, 
and the particles are widely scattered throughout the 
immense meteor zone whose perihelion rests on the 
earth’s orbit, and whose aphelion lies far beyond the 
boundaries of Neptune’s orbit. They are called Per- 
seids because the irradiant point is in the ccnstellation 
Perseus. The earth every year about August 10 
plunges into this meteor zone, and we are sure of a 
fair display of meteors. The observer should com- 
mand a view of the northeast, where Perseus is found 
in the early evening, and will know the Perseids from 
the meteors of other groups by their yellowish color 
and slow movement. y of the meteors will be 
small, with scarcely the shadow of a train, but occa- 
sionally the patient watcher will be rewarded with the 
sight of a yellow star, as large as a star of the first 
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magnitude, followed by a shadowy train, forming, as it 
flits over the sky, a picture as beautiful as it is evan- 
escent. 


PEWS OF OLDEN TIME. 


The high, partitioned pews of some old English 
churches belonging to the “ squire or gentry ” were 
really little rooms in which the occupants could 
conduct themselves as they pleased without fear of 
observation or criticism from the common herd on 
the benches. A writer in the “Cornhill Maga- 
zine”’ says : 


“The high pews of those days have, however, other 
memories than the idleness and irreverence they en- 
gendered. Here and there throughout the church 
might be seen the men, especially the old men, stand- 
ing up, with their elbows on the pews, in rapt attention 
to the sermon. The Squire, too, impelled by another 
motive, would walk across his roomy pew and plant 
himself in the same position after the sermon had lasted, 
as he thought, a sufficient time, and his appearance at 
the side of the pew would be intended as an intimation 
that the clergyman should stop his discourse. The 
Squire of another church, I remember, always poked 
his fire vigorously after the sermon had lasted about 
twenty minutes, and used to tell his vicar that he 
thought twenty minutes wus as long as one gentleman 
should detain another. 

“ The abolition of the high pews was a great revolu- 
tion to the rustic mind, and, like other innovations, was 
looked upon with true Protestant horror. I have in 
my note-book a conversation, dated June, 1856, between 
the vicar’s wife and the church-warden : 

“Mrs. A.—I wish the pews were not so high, Mr. 
B.; one feels shut up in a box. 

“Mr. B.—They are not a bit too high, ma’am ; I 
won’t have none o’ those newfangled notions about low 
pews. It’s the essence of Puseyism. 

“Mrs. A.—Indeed! I didn’t know that low pews 
were Puseyistical. 

“ Mr. B.—Decidedly so, ma’am, decidedly. 

“ It was not only the rustic mind that was exercised on 
the subject of the pews. I well remember attending 
church in one of the fashionable suburbs of London where 
low pews had lately been substituted for high ones, and 
where the opposition had been very keen. It: was very 
amusing to see several elderly gentlemen in the con- 
gregation testifying their feelings by walking up the 
aisle attended by their footman or buttons boy, who 
would screw on a small leather back to their masters’ 
seats, and at the end of the service would unscrew it 
and take it home.” 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


London Bridge, the only tie that bound the city to the 
borough of Southwark for so many hundreds of years, 
was 926 feet long, 60 feet high, and 40 feet broad, and 
was built of stone upon piles, between the years 1176 
and 1209. It was covered with houses on both sides, 
making a continuous street, and there is nothing within 
the memory of man to liken it to but the Ponte Vec- 
chio in Florence. The ninth pier, which was almost in 
the center of the bridge, contained a chapel dedicated 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury; there were twenty arches 
in all, of various sizes, and the rash of water through 
them, especially at high tide, rendered “ the shooting 
of the bridge ” so dangerous that an old proverb says it 
“was made for wise men to go over and fools to go 
under.” Many of the fools who went under went down, 
never to come up again. The tower to be seen on the 
Southwark end of the bridge was built in the reign of 
Elizabeth, as was Nonesuch House, considered a great 
wonder in its time—a huge wooden pile, four stories 
high, with cupolas and turrets at each corner, and 
erected with wooden pegs instead of nails. It stood 
over the seventh and eighth arches, on the north side of 
the drawbridge, and as it came from Holland, like Vis- 
scher himself, it is strange that he did not call atten- 
tion to it by lettering, in his plan. 

More historical interest centers about this Old 
London Bridge, almost, than about any other spot 
of its size in the world. The first decapitated head 
of historical value it held was that of the Scottish 
hero, William Wallace ; the second was that of Simon 
Fraser ; Wat Tyler and his fierce band of Kentish and 
Surry men crossed it to enter London in the troublous 
reign of Richard the Second ; in 1407-8 the head of 
Henry Perey, Earl of Northumberland, was added to 
its ghastly collection ; in 1415 Henry the Fifth entered 
London from Agincourt over London Bridge, with his 
long train of French captives ; seven years later his 
body was carried along the same highway from Vin- 
cennes to Westminster Abbey ; Jack Cade crossed it in 
1450, and left his head for its adornment ; the heads of 
Bishop Fischer and Thomas More were placed there in 
1535—the former kept until the Anne Boleyn 
could see it, and the latter, according to tradition, 
stolen by his devoted daughter, Margaret Roper, was 
long after buried with him in a chapel adjoining Saint 
Dunstan’s, Canterbury ; Holbein is said to have lived 
on London Bridge; and long is the list of English 
worthies whose feet have pressed it. It was not re- 
moved entirely until 1825, when the New Bridge was 
erected a little higher up the river. There are excel- 
lent views of Old London Bridge by Norden, by Hol- 
lar, by Vertue, and by Boydell; and Ho has 
introduced it, in its decay, in his “ Marriage a la 
Mode.”—[Harper’s Weekly. 
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SELF-WROUGHT SHACKLES. 


HE extravagance of the present day is 
a fruitful subject of conversation. The 
tyranny of things, the fear of Mrs. 
Grundy, the slavishness to the stand- 
ards that are accepted in our social 

grade, all offer subjects for the pen of the “ready 
writer” whose name is legion. Nods of acqui- 
escence accompany the reading of these articles, 
and we sigh regretfully for the Utopia which would 
be ours if only “people” would not accept these 
standards; if people would only have independ- 
ence; if people would not demand so many things 
the absence of which made our grandmothers’ lives 
dreams of rest and leisure. 

What a pack-horse we make of the “ people 
How calmly we shift on to these indefinite shoul- 
ders the burdens of our own weaknesses! The in- 
come of two thousand a year is stretched to do the 
work of five thousand a year, till there is nothing 
left but a spinal cord, and the “ people” cause this 
suffering. We brag of our independence while we 
live in abject slavery, binding the shackles each 
day more closely, until we cannot gain freedom ex- 
cept by a wrench that nearly costs life. 

We live in certain neighborhoods, maintain cer- 
tain social relations, not because we enjoy them, 
but because we know that a change would make 
financial differences, that we would not reveal, ap- 
parent. We do not live, we struggle, too many of 
us. Who are the “people” whose fiats receive 
the obedience not so universally accorded to the 
Ten Commandments? Who makes these standards 
that rob us of life? We who obey them. Every 
time we assume a social condition that involves a 
loss of independence we are responsible for the 
false standards that rob life of joyous freedom, 
that defeat the end for which we were created— 
the perfection of the individual. 

As an instance of how weakly human nature 
will outwardly yield while it inwardly rebels 
take the following: There is a large hotel in a 
region of country both beautiful and healthful, 
the proprietors of which were extremely anx- 
ious to preserve the simplicity of life that would 
be most in harmony with the surroundings. The 
table, service, conveniences of the house, all com- 
bined to make it ideal. But Satan entered this 
paradise of nature lovers in the guise of a fashion- 
able woman. She came accompanied by many 
trunks. Her toilets were many and beautiful, and 
the first year did no harm; the habitués of the 
house watched the butterfly, thinking the alighting 
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‘was only for that season. But next season she 


came with her “party.” The doom of that land of 
rest was sealed. A circular was passed among the 
guests urging greater simplicity, but the effort did 
not count. With many shrugs and inward pro- 
tests, the lovers of nature brought out the garb of 
civilization; the current of fashion was too much 
for them. In three years a change has been 
wrought that surprises even the proprietors. Silks, 
laces, diamonds, evening dress, dramatic perform- 
ances, progressive euchre, have made themselves so 
much at home that flannel dresses, long walks, early 
hours, quiet pleasures, would be incongruous. The 
“people” were responsible, and they were the ones 
who yielded. It is so always. 


Independence is the child of righteous strength, 


and grows healthfully everywhere its presence is 
encouraged by companionship with truth. 








The plague-stricken city has a great many per- 
sons that are sentimentally affected by the suffer- 
ings of the poor—a great many that feel very much 
for the poor ; and the feeling is often expended in 
“Ohs !” and “ Ahs!” of persons that are getting 
ready with all their might to go off into the 
country.—[Henry Ward Beecher. 


THE ART OF EXPRESSION. 


By Heten Marsnatt Nort. 


ROMINENT among the requirements of 
a child’s education is, or should be, the 
cultivation of the art of expression in 
public. If one were to choose between 

| the possession of remarkable intellectual 

faculties and the facility of utterance, he might 
almost be pardoned for choosing the latter. 

The man or woman who thinks seriously, but 
lacks power in expressing his thoughts, has little 
influence in social, political, or religious life, when 
compared with one who has no difficulty whatever 
in speaking to an audience. Longfellow’s lines, 

“ And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me,” 


acquire a new meaning. How many a tongue-tied 
listener longs for control of his vocal powers long 
enough to disclose some sophistry or break some 
web of false argument which a smooth-spoken de- 
bater is judiciously weaving around his hearers! 
He of the smooth tongue wins his cause ; the silent 
listener realizes his limitations, and is, or thinks he 
is, powerless to overcome his deadly fear of public 
expression. 

In a religious assembly it frequently happens 
that some of the choicest spiritual meditations are 
smothered in the heart that gave them birth just 
because of this unreasonable fear of the sound of 
one’s own voice. Prayer and Bible-reading may 
have been most inspiring; the hymns may have 
awakened thoughts of praise and thanksgiving, but 
the listener remains in uneasy, self-accusing silence 
while the precious moments roll by, longing, mean- 
time, with strong desire, for courage to give utter- 
ance to his full heart, and to share the elevating 
influence of the inspired thought. And so he sits 
through fifty-two prayer-meetings in a year for 
fifteen, twenty, even twenty-five years of his life, 
taking in, but never giving out the blessed thoughts 
that might prove of incalculable help to some bur- 
dened, struggling, or skeptical heart in the com- 








any. 

m in political and social life the need of self-pos- 
session in the matter of public expression is equally 
conspicuous. The little town-meeting lacks a most 
efficient leader simply because Squire So-and-so 
has not the power of making his judicious senti- 
ment known at the proper time and place. The 
public meeting in the city, in which the principles 
of the ablest and most straightforward men are 
needed to combat the false ideas and misconcep- 
tions of mischievous leaders, may fall into the power 
of limber-tongued demagogues because the patriotic 
citizen has no courage to express his convictions. 

Nothing less than a tremendous exercise of will 
power is sufficient to enable the confirmed victim 
of timidity to free himself from bondage. Con- 
spicuous examples prove that the art of self-mastery 
can be acquired, even in advanced life. The real 
foundation of the difficulty was laid so far back in 
childhood that our chief hope lies in educating the 
children to avoid the errors of their fathers. 

A certain amount of self-appreciation is neces- 
sary to the success of any one who would express 
himself acceptably in public. Some lowly-minded 
men and women are positively disrespectful to their 
own thoughts, and do not treat them with a tithe 
of the consideration which they accord to those of 
others. They insist on making comparisons which 
are always disadvantageous to themselves, and they 
virtually say to the good, helpful, made-for-otbers 
Thought that presses its claim for utterance: 
“Get thee behind me! True, you are my Thought, 
but I am so manifestly inferior to my neighbor 
who has just spoken that you, the product of my 
brain and heart, can have no value sufficient to the 
occasion.” And the poor, rejected Thought re- 
luctantly shrinks away, wishing it had power to 
transfer itself to a better master. 

At home and in school the most careful attention 
should be paid to the art of expression. Arithmetic 
and geography, history and. literature, are impor- 
tant studies; but the scholar is far more likely to 
be useful in the world if some portion of the time 
allotted to these exercises be devoted instead to the 
cultivation of graceful, ready habits of speech, con- 
veying his thoughts to others. The little child 
expresses himself naturally. He will tell you the 
story of his first sleigh-ride or an exciting game 
with perfect ease. Help him ever so little, and he 
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will make an interesting recital of some more 
serious incident of his life. By degrees he becomes 
accustomed to narration, and, with a little encour- 
agement and judicious questioning, he acquires free- 
dom in the presence of others. and tells his stories 
in the presence of others. The old saying, ‘ Chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard,” is doubtless 
responsible for many of our dull prayer-meetings. 
The too forward child should, of course, be re- 
pressed, but the timid one may be constantly encour- 
aged and stimulated in quiet, unnoticeable waye. 
Treat his ideas with consideration. 

It is said of Miss Alcott: “ Respect for the 
thought and life of children gave her the great 
power of winning their respect and affection. 
Nothing which was real and earnest to them seemed 
unimportant to her.” A mind which habitually 
regards its own processes with distrust or lack of 
interest never gains power; and it is equally true 
that a mind which is the object of another's distrust 
becomes enfeebled. 

Some one has said that the consciousness of su- 
periority is a great incentive to self-possession. For 
the word superiority substitute ability, and the sen- 
timent becomes equally correct and less offensive. 

Probably few boys or girls of school age have 
been discovered who are absolutely willing to appear 
in public in the act of declamation or recitation. 
These exercises become scenes of terror to many 
sensitive lads and lasses who have not early been 
accustomed to public appearances. Many of them 
acquit themselves with great credit in every other 
school duty. A judicious teacher can materially 
assist these young victims. Brief and spirited reci- 
tations, interesting in themselves, should be chosen, 
and that thorough preparation which inspires confi- 
dence insisted on. 

In many ways, having no connection with the 
public afternoon, self-confidence may be created. 
Ask the boy who would rather do a dozen pages of 
algebra problems than appear on the stage, to per- 
form various conspicuous dut'es in the schoolroom. 
Let him be monitor, bring reports forward in the 
presence of the school, admit visitors and show 
them small courtesies, arrange the curtains or venti- 
lators, pass the books for a special exercise, and in 
numerous ways become familiar with himself in the 
presence of the pupils. In the recitation arrange 
that the timid girl shall have the long topic to recite, 
or engage her in debate with a schoolmate on some 
pointed subject in the lesson. 

Years hence, when the manly lad finds himself 
able to meet the arguments of a political opponent 
with coolness and perfect command of his resources, 
and the young lady realizes her ability to conduct a 
business meeting of the literary club or King’s 
Daughters, or modestly express her ideas in any 
large assembly, each will remember with gratitude 
the thoughtful training which made such self-com- 
mand possible. 








THE AVAILABLE PLACES. 


G|E hear much in our day of the greater 
)} wisdom of philanthropic effort of the 
present over the past. And it is true 
that we are learning every year how to 
adjust the inequalities of social condi- 
tions that should not exist. But there is much to 
learn, much to be studied, not the least of which is 
how to use the advantages we have for the benefit 
of those whose ignorance or indifference fail to 
command for them the advantages they should have. 
There are advantages that we as citizens should 
possess in common ; they are alike the property of 
the day laborer and the millionaire; and among 
these common advantages are light, air, and sun- 
shine, and the facilities for enjoying them. In one of 
our Eastern cities is a street built on a bluff overlook- 
ing the river. It is remote from any park opened 
to the public. This street is noted as the home 
of wealth and fashion ; with the adjacent street it 
contains many homes of wealth and refinement. 
The streets running at right angles from the bluff 
end in small parks about the size of two or three 
city lots. These parks are inclosed by high iron 
fences with locked gates. Each park contains a 
fountain, shrubbery, grass, and flowers. The only 
persons who have access to these parks are the men 
who turn the water on the fountain at eight o'clock 
each morning, and off before six each evening, 
and the gardener who appears once each week. 
This bluff descends abruptly to a ferry. At the foot 
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of the hill are three or four streets, varying from 
one to five blocks, on which are tenements occupied 
entirely by the families of men employed in labor- 
ing capacity about the docks. These houses are 
located so that they are more or less shut off from 
sunshine, because of the sites on which they are 
built, and of course are damp, being located on the 
descent, or at the foot of a hill. Every hot day 
the sides of the streets running up the hill are occu- 
pied by women and babies of different ages, from 
the little pink bundle whose eyes have not yet become 
accustomed to the light of day, to the sturdy chap 
on his legs ready to do battle for his rights, which 
consist mainly in knocking down less sturdy chaps 
and despoiling them of any belonging which he would 
like to own. The mothers sit op the curb with 
their feet in the gutter and gossip and talk, and 
discipline their children with all possible freedom. 
Sometimes for hours the moans and cries of the 
sick babies make life a burden. The mothers walk 
up and down in the shade of the house until they 
can walk no longer and sink exhausted on the curb. 

This public nursery is open from daybreak, a hot 
night sending the tenement-house people out hoping 
the babies may sleep in the cool air of the street. 
Think what it must be to those people to look through 
the iron railing at the green grass, at the shade into 
which they can never go! Think what that grass 
would be to baby feet, and how cheaply a little 
portable shelter could be made for hammocks for 
the babies! Access could be given to those parks 
by ticket, each park to be in charge of a woman, 
who might refuse entrance to those who abused the 
privileges. It would mean education, civilization, 
to mothers and children, and save bodies and souls. 
Pressure has been brought to bear on the authori- 
ties to open these parks, but opposition has come 
from property owners in the neighborhood whose 
houses are boarded up from May to October—the 
only season when the parks could minister to the 
wants of the people whose crime is that they are 
compelled to live at the foot of the hill instead of 
at the top. 

A sharp contrast to this class ruling can be seen 
in the parks in the lower part of New York City. 
On a recent hot morning one of these small parks 
was crowded with mothers, fathers, and babies; most 
of the babies were asleep in the carriages, the 
mothers sewing beside them. One young mother 
sat sewing with a tiny baby asleep on her lap, and 
another, about a year old, in a carriage. She was 
patching the sleeve of a striped shirt, making a 
picture of domestic quiet and industry in the midst 
of drays and carts and the business hurry of a great 
commercial center. 

Excursions for the day supply a need, but every 
city should use its available space to minister to the 
physical needs of its citizens as well as their xs- 
thetic sense. Public sentiment must be educated to 
demand that all public moneys administer to the 
needs of the people, and the needs of certain sec- 
tions should be recognized as different from certain 
other sections, and the natural advantages should 
be used for the benefit of every class. 

There will come a time when a lock on the gate to 
a park will be a public disgrace which would not 
be endured. 








A HOME STUDY. 
By Mary F. Butts. 


HE doesn’t seem to have the slightest 
bi pride in anything.” 
¢| “Not in anything?” 
“Well, perhaps in her studies. I 
think it pleases her to be at the head 
of her class.” 

“Ts she often there ?” 

“ Almost always. Jenny is called the brightest 
girl in school.” 

Jenny’s mother, Mrs. Oakes, and her friend, 
Mrs. Crane, were standing at the open door of a 
poor little untidy room. It had a half-size window, 
a sloping ceiling, was uncarpeted, dusty, uncomfort- 
able, even to a ragged bed-quilt on the hard turkey- 
feather bed. 

“Tam sorry you got a glimpse into this place,” 
said Mrs. Oakes, the color coming into her face. 

“ Wiil you let me say just what is in my mind, in 
virtue of our old friendship?” replied Mrs. Crane. 

“Certainly,” was the answer, in rather a faint 
tone. 

“ Then,” said the friend, looking up witha gentle 
smile, “I think there ought not to be such a room 
in your house.” 

Mrs. Oakes was in honor bound not to be angry, 
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but she permitted herself to say: “ If you were in 
my place, you might have just such a room. I 
can’t have such an untidy girl in my best rooms— 
they would never be fit to be seen. But it is easy 
to criticise.” 

“T am not speaking as acritic,” said Mrs. Crane. 
“TI am warmly interested in you and your children, 
and I can’t see you making a serious mistake with- 
out remonstrating—that is, since you permit me to 
speak.” 

“ Come, let’s go down stairs. I will darn stock- 
ings while you talk,” said Mrs. Oakes, a shade of 
annoyance in her voice, which her friend ignored. 

As they passed the back stairs the mother 
ordered Jenny, in cold, harsh tone, to come up 
and attend to her room, adding a remark that gave 
the young girl to understand that the guest had 
seen the disorderly place. 

Jenny’s heart—a tender one it was—hardened, 
and the girl strolled out in the garden to hide her 
tears. 

“ There !” said Mrs. Oakes, “ you see for your- 
self how that girl goes strolling off among the 
flowers instead of doing as I told her. If she can 
sit over a book or dig in a flower bed, she is satis- 
fied ; but as for taking any interest in what goes on 
in the house, or having any feeling for me—well, 
you might as well look for water in a rock.” 

“Strike the rock with a rod compounded of 
faith and kindness, and maybe there would be an 
unexpected gush. But, metaphors aside, I should 
consider Jenny a particularly manageable girl.’’ 

“T wish you had her to manage,” said Mrs. 
Oakes, not able to disguise her irritation. 

“If I had her,” replied Mrs. Crane, “I should 
try to strengthen her self-respect by appreciating 
the strong points of her character. I consider it 
quite as praiseworthy to be a faithful student as a 
neat housekeeper like little Kate for instance.” 

The mother's face brightened. 

“That child never gave me a moment’s trouble,” 
she said. “I think a woman can better afford to 
be a dunce than a sloven.” 

“In the ultimate, perhaps. But you must re- 
member that your daughters came into the world 
with certain endowments. Jenny was born with a 
highly developed brain ; Kate, with the organs of 
order and system “large,” as the phrenologists 
say. Now, you know very well that these children 
are copies to a great degree of their father and 
yourself. Jenny, if Iam not mistaken, has inherited 
her father’s organization, faults and all; Kate has 
your virtues.” 

“And my stupidity, you would say, if you were 
not too polite,” replied Mrs. Oakes. “I admit all 
you say—what then ?” 

“*Even up’ both your children’s characters by 
judicious training; but by all means, if you are 
going to make Jenny’s life miserable because she is 
not a born housekeeper, toiture Kate daily because 
she is not a born scholar.” 

“Miserable! torture!” repeated Mrs. Oakes. 

“ Yes, I will answer for it. Jenny is a very 
unhappy child, though too proud to show it. She 
is humiliated, her pride outraged, her affections 
chilled.” 

“Why don't she doas I wish her to, then?” 
asked the mother. 

“Why doesn't Kate learn her French lesson at 
a glance, and turn her composition-making into 
the most genuine pleasure of her life? Suppose 
Jenny had been born a boy, with the same mental 
development, the same moral qualities—I venture 
to say that you would have made an abject slave 
of yourself to keep the boy’s apartments in charm- 
ing order, allowing him to utterly ignore all care of 
his room or his clothes.” 

“ But a boy—” 

“Yes, I know. A woman must be orderly. 
Bat since your daughter has not inherited from her 
father, in the process of copying him, what he had 
not, you must develop the needed traits ; you must 
use skill and patience, just as a teacher does in 
developing the intellects of dull pupils. Give her 
a neat, well-furnished room. Offer a reward from 
day to day for its perfect keeping. Praise her 
when she succeeds ; show her when she fails that 
noblesse oblige ; that because shé is noble in one 
part of her character there is stringent reason for 
her making great efforts to bring up the weak parts 
to match. She is gentle and patient with Kate 
over the child's lessons—remarkably, touchingly so ; 
be you as patient with her over these housekeeping 
lessons. Show her by actual practice the comfort 
and pleasure of order; make her see that she must 
be woman and man both in her combination of 
man’s intellect and woman’s social position.” 
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An odor from the kitchen suggested that the 
dinner was scorching, and Mrs. Oakes threw down 
her mending and ran out of the room. 

“T have sowed some good seed, anyway,” said 


Mrs. Crane. “TI trust it will take root.” 








CONTAMINATED. 


By ANNA NEVINS. 


OM CUMISKY, the little newsboy, was 
going home with a pocket full of pennies 
to his mother, the Irish laundress, who 
gave her address to her patrons in this 
wise : 

At Mrs. Ryan’s, 
Sixth Avenue, near Clinton Place, 


Over Finnigan's shoe store, 
Mrs. Cumisky. 


Tom stole a free passage home at nightfall on a 
Sixth Avenue car, and got out at the very door. 
He trotted in to the narrow entry with its greasy 
black paper, ran up the slippery stairs, and went 
into the widow’s little flat. He found the kitchen 
full of steam, that puffed out of the boiler where 
the washerwoman was braising her clothes; a 
fine savory stew. 

Mrs. Cumisky’s windows were on a line with the 
elevated railroad, and thousands of people looked 
daily into her kitchen, and saw her standing over 
her tubs, rubbing clothes, boiling them, starching, 
bluing, ironing them. A train swept by every 
three minutes, and passengers and guards looked 
in as they slipped around the corner there, at the 
first or second curve, where the engineer slackens 
the speed of his engine. { 

She was a pretty little woman, with white, swollen 
hands, and was leaning over her ironing-board 
polishing cuffs which were as white as soda could 
make them. Tom pulled his earnings out of his 
pockets—a pretty collection of silver and copper 
coins. 

“Faith, my darlin’, with all that we'll go to 
the theater Saturday night sure, if we are alive ; 
and look in the corner yonder, deary, behind the 
wringer, and see the jacket I’ve got for you. "T'was 
given me to-day by a kind lady. Scarcely worn 
at all, and belonged to her son, who is ill and can’t 
put it on. Sure, they think he'll die. Try it, 
Tom ; it’s maybe a little tight, but mighty grand. 
An elegant article, dark blue and embroidered in 
black braid.” 

It was indeed a pretty jacket, quite new, made 
of fine cloth, trimmed with braid, with a neat 
belt, and rows of tucks at the back and front. 
Tom put it on, and, though he was a slender 
boy, the jacket was in fact too tight for him. 
He was ten years old, and, as the tailors say, 
took an eight size, but this jacket had been 
made for a seven-year-old boy. However, he 
could button it up. They would certainly go to 
the theater Saturday night—the new jacket settled 
the question. On Tom’s face was an expression of 
perfect happiness. It was a delicate, anzemic face ; 
the color of the skin was like yellow wax, with dark 
lines under the eyes and beside the mouth. His 
eyelashes were long and thick, and, as his eyes 
were sensitive to light, the lids were generally half 
closed, and he looked through the protecting lashes 
as a Yorkshire terrier peers out from under the 
silver thatch that screens his tender optic nerves. 
The eyes of this arab were occasionally opened 
very wide, and one saw big, dilated, velvety pupils 
staring in a sort of alarm. Then the fuzzy lashes 
hid them again. His mouth was large, and the lips 
were always parted, showing irregular but sound 
and slightly protruding teeth. His hair was cropped 
close, sticking out a little over his square white 
forehead, with a glint on it sometimes like tarnished 
gold leaf. That was how the boy looked who wore 
the braided jacket. 

Saturday night saw Mrs. Cumisky and Tom sit- 
ting in the family circle at the old Academy of 
Music. Mrs. Cumisky looked with pride at her 
son in his new feathers. Tom’s face was white 
with excitement; his hands quivered—his little 
stained hands with the long tapering fingers, into 
which one longed to thrust a pencil or a violin bow, 
there was such a look of genius about them. The 
fingers would never learn to paint or fiddle, but 
perhaps one day they might pick a lock or a pocket. 
That night they were burning with fever, and if a 
doctor had touched them or counted the galloping 
pulse, he would have ordered the child to bed. 

The gallery was crowded, and many newsboys 
were there. On one side of Tom sat a kind, smil- 
ing shop-girl, and beyond her was a seedy young 
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man with broken boots and a threadbare coat, out of 
work and down on his luck, but laughing happily 
now. His coat was a poor thing beside Tom’s 
embroidered jacket, which Mrs. Cumisky was so 
proud of. ‘ 

That little coat had a history of its own, a tragic 
little history, which I will relate. It was one of a 
bundle which a sewing-woman took home last sum- 
mer to her tenement in Avenue A—a dozen jackets, 
cut and basted. The woman, an experienced coat 
“hand,” was glad to get the work, for her children 
were ill; they had the scarlet fever, and she needed 
the money she could make by stitching at odd times 
on these garments ; and then, when one of the chil- 
dren died, she needed the money still more. She 
could not sew on themsteadily, so she kept them a long 
time in her room; but they were done at last, and 
she took them back to the respectable shop and re- 
ceived the money that helped pay for the doctor’s 
pill and the little lot in Calvary. This jacket was 
the prettiest of the dozen, and it was bought by a 
lady for her son to wear to school, but he had only 
worn it three times when he fell ill, and he was ill 
for a long, long time, and the mother kindly gave 
it to Mrs. Cumisky. Lucky little Tom! it was 
almost new. 

He unbuttoned it after a while, because he felt 
hot, burning up with heat, and he was thirsty and 
had a pain in his throat. Tom was forced to shout 
the names of the papers very loud to get ahead of 
the other newsboys, and that made his throat sore, 
but he did not care, and coughed contentedly. He 
was giddy, his head swam; first he felt hot and 
then cold. 

“Ts your little boy sick?” said the shop-girl 
beside him. But they did not answer, for just 
then the red curtain flew up. 

How they all enjoyed the fun! In the third 
act there was such a fine scenic effect. A Broad- 
way church at night, lit up, the chimes ringing 
and organ music pealing out through the doors. 
Tom sat close to his mother, with his head on her 
shoulder. He had heard music like that before at 
St. Joseph’s when his mother went to mass, and he 
got bewildered. Was he in a church, after all, not 
in a theater? He could not understand it, for he 
felt so dull and languid. 

The play went on; actors and actresses strolled 
up and down the boards, and the stage moon shone 
out behind the pasteboard church. Tom still leaned 
heavily against his mother, and he tried to cough, 
for you see his throat was tired, he had called the 
names of the evening papers so loudly and persist- 
ently ; he tried to cough, but suddenly he felt as if 
a knife had been stuck in his throat, and somehow 
the cough ended in a cry. 

Poor Mrs. Cumisky turned around and saw her 
boy gasping for breath and shaking with a chill. 
Then the music on the organ in the paper church 
burst out again. 

They buttoned up the fated coat, and the shabby 
man out of work took Tom up in his arms and bore 
him out, stamping over the orange peel and the 
peanut shells down stairs out into the frosty air. 
Home to Sixth Avenue—to the room the heavy 
trains rocked night and day. He was undressed 
and put to bed, and the jacket was thrown into the 
corner—that faithful messenger of disease. 

Tom’s flaming cheeks, strawberry tongue, and 
swollen throat told their tale, and the doctor said 
he had the scarlet fever. So the mother nursed 
him, and washed her clothes, und the trains galloped 
by, and then in a day or two the doctor came and 
said that the lad must die. 

And while it chanced that the boy got well who 
first wore this tragic garment, the boy who wore it 
next, the newsboy, died. 

The jacket which had touched contagion in the 
sewing-woman’s room, and had been worn by one 
child with certain stern consequences, and which 
had covered in death the newsboy’s tired body, is 
still almost new. Second-hand, to be sure, but an 
elegant article—dark blue and embroidered in 
black braid. 








“The fact that a man who is found unconscious or 
dead, or who is arrested, has little money in his pocket,” 
said a Police Captain the other day, “ is not necessarily 
proof that he is a pauper or poor. Few men except 
gamblers carry large sums of money. It is foolish be- 
cause it is easy to lose it, and it is unnecessary because 
bills of any size are nowadays paid by check. I heard 
once of a banker worth millions, who, after paying his 
fare at an elevated railroad station, said to a friend 
with him, ‘That is the last cent I have in the world. 
I haven’t a coin or a bill, and I will have to borrow a 
nickel of my wife or the children to pay for my ride 
down town in the morning.’ ”—[Ex. 
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Our YOouNG FOoLks. 


HOW TO USE A GUN. 
By CLARENCE DemING. 


Neo C8, |HAT graceful writer and ardent sports- 
Vy, Ey man, Henry William Herbert (“ Frank 
i) Forester”), who, forty years ago, was 

x perhaps the highest authority in this 
=<! country on guns and gunning, divided 
the cardinal points in the use of the gun into three: 
First, how to use a gun safely ; second, how to use 
it efficiently ; and, third, how to use it serviceably. 
It is an odd thing to find now, after the lapse of 
more than a generation of time, that the modern 
improvements in the form of the hammerless gun, 
with its device for setting the lock, have made guns 
ten times as safe as they used to be, and almost 
done away with the first of the points named. 
Still more curious is it to find that this has come in 
with the modern breech-loader, which so late as 
1856, when it first began to be used, was most mer- 
cilessly ridiculed by Mr. Herbert, and declared to 
be of no value. As an every-day fact, the breech- 
loader has now almost as absolutely superseded the 
old-fashioned “ percussion cap” gun as the latter 
in its heyday had supplanted the ancient flintlocks. 

Good shotguns are now not only much better 
but cheaper than ever before, and they are con- 
stantly becoming more so. 

They range in price—I refer to breech-loaders— 
all the way from $10 (for a “single barrel”) up 
to $200 or $300 for the best imported “Greener ” 
or “Scott.” In buying one it can be said most de- 
cidedly that, if a lad can possibly afford it, he should 
choose a good double-barrel costing not less than 
$40, even if he has to wait and earn more money 
to do it. The breech-loader is a gun of rather 
complex mechanism, and with considerable wear 
and tear on parts. This is particularly true of the 
pivot on which the barrels swing as they open at 
the breech, as well as of the breech itself, which is 
apt to work loose in the stock. Hence careful 
workmanship and the best material are of the ut- 
most value, and pay well in the end. A lad in buy- 
ing one should, if possible, go to the gun-shop with 
some expert friend, and follow his judgment. As- 
suming, however, that the purchaser is a lad pretty 
well grown, one point hé must judge for himself. 
He must select a gun with a stock of the length and 
the angle that allow the cheek when laid naturally 
upon it to bring the eye at the point where the 
breech and the eye come perfectly in a level line. 
In other words, as one raises the gun the sight 
should seem to elevate itself, not from the end of 
the barrel, but from the breech itself. In lifting 
the gun there should be neither horizontal tension 
on the arm muscles nor, on the other hand, any 
“cramped ” sensation—just the weight of the gun 
and nothing more. No two persons living, there- 
fore, need exactly the same stock either in length 
or angle. Many a naturally good shooter has been 
injured seriously by using a gun ill adapted to his 
length of arm and to the height of his eye above 
his shoulder. Another pretty important point in 
buying a gun is the force required to pull the trig- 
ger, which should yield to firm, quick pressure with- 
out strain rather than to a real “ pull” of the fin- 
ger. Finally, the gun should be tested before buy- 
ing with reference to its carrying power for shot. 
A good gun at forty yards from a board mark 
should put two-thirds of a shot charge inside of a 
circle with a diameter of thirty inches ; and the shot 
should be pretty evenly distributed over the circle. 

Shooting a game bird—and no other birds, except 
hawks, should ever be shot—while it is on the ground 
or perched in a tree bears about the same relation to 
genuine gunning that turning the crank of a hand 
organ does to skillful playing of the violin. It is 
very unfortunate that so many young sportsmen 
begin with this still-object shooting with deliberate 
aim, as it makes the quicker wing shooting more 
difficult to learn. To the latter let us now turn our 
attention. 

The novice in wing shooting encounters as his first 
and greatest obstacle the tendency to “poke” the 
sight of the gun all around the moving bird. He is 
constantly moving the sight irregularly, now in front 
of the bird, now behind it, or up and down in a sort 
of jerky wave movement. This is due to nervous- 
ness, conscious or unconscious, and can be 1 
cured before one tries shooting at the real bird. 
Select two objects, say two pieces of white paper 
pinned to a board fence, about thirty feet apart and 
at different heights. Now, at a distance of, say, 
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thirty-five yards, take your stand. Bring the gun 
quickly but firmly to the shoulder and take an in- 
stant’s aim at one of the objects, quickly shifting 
the aim to the other, dropping the aim also instantly 
from it. If the aim pauses for more than a small 
fraction of a second, this lesson is worse than useless. 
After some hours of intermitted practice in this 
alternate aiming, it will be found usually that the 
sight “finds” the object much more readily and, 
with added practice, almost automatically. During 
this practice the heights and distances of the two 
objects should be shifted, and it is not amiss to put 
one of them behind you, so as to turn and practice 
the quick reversed aim. Next take half a dozen 
bits of paper and pin them on the fence, say six 
feet apart, and practice in the same way on each in 
succession. Then take, say, twelve bits two feet 
apart. You have now a succession of quick aims 
which very nearly represents the straight line of 
motion in the flight of a bird. Strive constantly to 
increase the rapidity of each aim, which, of course, 
in real shooting, means an actual shot. Rest at the 
end, say, of each half-minute for another half-minute, 
so as to quiet the nerves. Then try again. At the 
end of ten minutes of the practice take a much longer 
rest. Indeed, rest at any time when the muscles 
feel strained or the precision of aim seems decreas- 
ing. The series of paper objects can be infinitely 
varied, placed at different heights and directions, 
and in some cases, as by putting them on the top of a 
rail fence, be made to counterfeit the zigzag flight 
of some game birds like the snipe. There can be no 
better device for the novice than this line of paper 
marks. They are ever so much better than objects 
thrown in air, which, unless thrown very swiftly 
—a difficult thing with objects of the size of a bird 
—move in a fashion very unlike a game bird’s flight. 
After you think you have become moderately 
proficient in this exercise, it can be tested by a few 
cartridges fired at the paper marks. By taking aim 
a foot or two in front of them and in the direction 
in which the bird is conceived to be moving, your 
practice can be still further improved and your 
acquired skill tested. Let me repeat, for a third 
time, that in no case must there be more than an 
instant’s pausing for aim. Ouherwise it is mere 
still-object shooting, and worse than nothing. And 
let me say also, that while some boys with strong 
nerves and quick eye will master this practice in a 
few hours, others must take days, and a few, not 
born to be shooters, will never master it at all. 
Here are a few “hints shot at random” for the 
further benefit of young sportsmen. Aim from a 
foot to eighteen inches ahead of a bird crossing at 


‘right angles, proportionately less if the angle of 


flight from you is smaller, and directly at the bird 
when its flight is straight-away. If the bird flies 
toward you, let it pass before shooting, unless in 
thick brush, where you must make your “ snap- 
shot” without waiting a moment In the absence 
of a trained dog for shooting in the brush, almost 
any dog that will not run far at large is usually bet- 
ter than nodog at all. When expecting game to 
rise, the best of several ways of carrying the gun has 
always seemed to me like the soldiers’ “ present 
arms ” fashion, but with the gun slanting sideways 
in front of the body. In the exceedingly long tramps 


‘that must be taken, wear pretty light but tough 


clothing of brownish hue, with knickerbockers and 
tight stockings, which do much to support the 
muscles below the knee. The shoes must, neces- 
sarily, be heavy to resist wear and tear, and 
none are really much better than the countrymen’s 
cowhide, fitted so loosely as not to rasp the feet. 
The mechanism and care of the gun, preparation of 
cartridges, and the proper accouterment for hunting 
I leave for the gun-seller to explain, only adding 
that, if fired but a single time, the gun should be 
swabbed out and thinly oiled in all its outward 
parts at the end of the day’s hunt. Finally, let it 
be emphasized that, although the latter-day safety 
locks and absence of hammers have removed somuch 
of the danger, the gun should never, even by acci- 
dent, be pointed at any one, and, when the hunter 
is not looking for birds, should be carried on the 
shoulder, the muzzles upward. Not all the modern 
breech-loaders have the safety devices, and proba- 
bly not a few of the readers of this article still 
earry only the old percussion “shootin’-iron.” To 
all sportsmen of the gun, young or old, may there- 
fore be repeated the saying of a dearly loved school 
teacher in boyhood, who bore the name of Mr. Gunn 
himself. “ Boys,” he used to say, “don’t be afraid 
of the loaded guns. They’re perfectly harmless 
and never go off. But dread the gun that isn't 
an like Satan. That's the gun that always kills 
0. Tg 
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THE DELUSIONS OF PAT 0’HEN. 


By Epwarp Irenzvus STEVENSON. 





AT sat on a stool in a corner of the Bow 
(©) }| carriage-house polishing harness, whis- 
tling softly “Let Erin Remember,” and 
Y causing each “B” on the headstalls to 
: shine superlatively. Beside him, upon a 
feed-box, sat August Bow and Van Cross, kicking 
their heels and helping Pat do his polishing—that 
is, by looking on. It was Saturday morning, and 
these two chums (the reader may perhaps have met 
them elsewhere before to-day) had nothing else to 
do—like the young lady in the ballad. 

“Green? You ever green? Qh, now, really, 
Pat!” contradicted Van, winking at August. August 
whittled more industriously, but found opportanity 
to return the wink. He divined that his partner 
was trying to lure the young Irishman into one of 
his stories about a favorite subject—himeelf. Pai- 
rick had been sent out from a crowded tenement in 
New York to Mr. Bow’s country place in Bangkok. 
As he had never beheld a hay-field or a vegetable- 
patch till then, he could not have been expected to 
be versed in country affairs till the Aid Society 
opened his eyes. He had proved an honest, active, 
and sunny-tempered fellow, so Mr. Bow retained him 
as old Job’s squire-at-arms. 

“Me? Me niver green?” retorted Patsy, rub- 
bing away at the stall. “I assure ye, Misther Van, 
as | was that green that grass was rid beside me! 
An’ how could I but be that same ?—me livin’ all 
me time, praviously before coming, wid old Julia 
Maginnissy in the Av’nue A. Ah, ’twas the sport 
I was to Job and th’ other man, Tad Hedges, that 
first summer your pa bade me help on the place! 
Little I knew’d about the counthry ; and ‘twas the 
fine fool that Job and Tad often made of me wid 
common matthers.” 

Pat laughed, and raised his twinkling eyes from 
the headstall. 

“Such as what common matters?” asked Van, 
nudging August. 

“ Very common matthers indade,” returned Pat. 
“ Why, I mind me that the first morning or so I 
was here I came down into this barn here, and I 
saw something. ‘An’ what’s that, Mr. Job?’ says 
I. (Now ’twas a garden rake.) ‘Sure,’ says Job, ‘ ’tis 
the long comb that we always combs the cows wid 
every Saturday night, onc’t a week, reg'lar,’ says 
he. ‘Cows is tidy bastes, and in this country ivery 
gintleman likes to see his cows of a Sunday stand- 
ing in the pastwre, wid their hair nately combed 
and parted along the spine of their backs. ‘ You'll 
be a-doing that prisintly, me lad,’ says Job, says he. 
‘’Tis mesilf ‘ll show you how.’ 

“* Ah,’ says I, ‘and the big brush over there’— 
’twas the stable broom—‘ that’s the cows’ brush, I 
make bold to belave.’ 

“«Right you are, and bright you are, my lad,’ 
answers Job. ‘So is it! And them two wooden 
articles beyant is wood combs for the calves, whose 
coats is sp’iled by the iron-teethed combs.’ 

“* But,’ I asks, ‘why are they afther havin’ the 
handles so long? ‘Tis ill-convanient to have a 
handle like that-a-one on any comb, big or little.’ 

* * Not so,’ answers Job, wid niver a smile ; ‘ they 











always puts long handles on cows’ combs, so that yez " 


can measure the partin’ ye make in their coats, and 
likewoise kape it straight while ye dhraw the same. 
Cows’ backs is quare, deludherin’ things, and a 
rule is nadeful.’ 

“*Ah! yez combs wid one ind, while yez 
measures wid the other,’ says I; ‘ ’tis labor-savin’.’” 

Here both August and Van exploded. Pat 
grinned, and continued. 

“The day afther the day I was comin’ here, 
says Tad Hedges, says he, ‘’Tis Job bids ye go 
down to the long lot and fetch the horse ye’ll find 
there.’ 

“ *Tt’s abler to fetch me the horse is, I’m think- 
in’,’ I answers. 

““* Well, ye must catch him directly,’ says Tad. 

“* An’ how’ll I aisiest do that same?’ I asks. 
‘John Maginnissy's horse—’ 

“* Well, Pat, ye can’t aven counthry horses and 
city horses,’ answers Tad. ‘ Ye must run into the 
lot and call out the horse’s name—more betoken 
*tis Fireworks—“ Fire,” for short, ye know—as 
loud as ye ivercan; and first he'll pretend he don’t 
mind ye (the cunnin’ baste!). But kape you 
a-runnin’ afther him, and shoutin’ out his name, 
“ Fireworks! Fireworks!” commandin’-like, and 
all of a sudden he’ll turn and gallop to ye. Re 
member, did ye go softly to him an’ spake him 
gintly, ye could niver git him. The louder ye call 


the sooner he comes!’ ” 
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“And did you really do what Tad told you?” 
asked Van, incredulously. 

“Indade an’ I did! I ran down into the mid- 
dow, and I begun shoutin’ ‘ Fireworks ! Whooroo! 
Fireworks!’ as I got inside the bars, and in less 
than tin minutes "twas the fine situation I was in! 
Ivery man, woman, and child about your pa’s 
place, Misther Augast—all the fam’ly, and the 
house-sarvants and neighbors—dogs, cats, and all 
things wid ears an’ legs—was down by the long lot, 
thinkin’ for sure ’twas the new corn-crib afire, no 
less. An’ the more I shouted an’ kep’ on a-runnin’, 
the harder galloped the horse and the worse was 
the stirabout, till at last Job come upon me wid his 
fist, and that arristed me progress! They thought 
I was mad, an’ small wondher! What with the 
horse being a mare, an’ skittish-like, an’ her name 
Kitty !” 

“ But didn’t Tad Hedges catch it for putting you 
up to such a mistake?” asked Van, getting up to 
rub Kitty’s demure nose, as she whinnied in her 
stall at being mentioned. 

“Ah, but I hadn’t the heart to tell on him !” 
responded Pat ; “twas but his joke, ye know. So 
I let them all think it was some quare mistake of 
my own, just”—which had certainly been suffi- 
ciently good-natured in Patrick. 

“Tell him about father’s pigs, Pat,” suggested 
August, getting up from the feed-chest and stretch- 
ing his legs. It was nearly four o'clock. 

“Ah, sure that was indade the wicked thrick 
they put upon me!” exclaimed Pat. “Ye see, 
Mr. Van, there was to be a stock fair for the 
county the fortnight afther I was first here. Your 
pa had two pigs he was maning to sind to the 
same ; and fat as butter them two pigs was. Well, 
the day come for gitting them ready to be taken to 
the Fair Grounds, and the afthernoon before the 
same, up comes that bad, desateful Tad Hedges. 
‘ Pat,’ says he, ‘I suppose you've begun on the 
pigs? Tis illygant;they must look, sure, ye’re that 
tasty man yersilf.’ 

“ * Begun on the pigs?’ aske I. 
Tad ?” 

“ «Sure, ye understand the rules and rigilations of 
the kind of Fairs we has here, don’t ye?’ answers 
Tad—‘ and the way that pigs in particular has to 
be prepared ?” 

“«Thin I don't,’ says I, ‘so will ye plaze ixplain 
the same ?” 

“* Why,’ says Tad, ‘ these prizes is given always 
in these parts not only for the size of the pigs and 
their weight and their marks and the like o’ that, 
but for the taste and illigance with which they’re 
dhressed and decorated up for the judges’ ixamina- 
tion. The rules o’ the Fair requires ivery pig to 
be claned and decorated up, accordin’ to the fancy 
of the exhibitioners. Haven’t ye heard o’ that? 
Oh, ’tis fine they are! Some has leather collars 
wid their names in silver letthers, and in goold; some 
has ribbons tied about their curly tails—an’ splen- 
did they looks. Masther's give ye no ordhers 
about gittin’ his pige painted as usial? Well, 
that’s quare! but thin there’s some things even ye 
are supposed to be afther knowin’, wid no tellin’. 
But ye're terrible late tendin’ to the pigs! They 
was to go in the morning, ye know. I can tell ye 
how to fix them, howiver, and there'll be time in 
plinty.” 

* You don’t mean that you went and—” inter- 
rupted Van. 

 Indade,*and ’twas the half o' the night I spint 
down in the creek, wid me two fat pigs tied to two 
stumps, an’ me a washin’ the pair for dear life till 
me arms ached, an’ afraid, as twas, I was too late ! 
An’ thin, whin the two was dhry, ’twas me that took 
the rid and blue paint Tad give me, and put the 
illigant wide rid sthripes on the wan pig an’ the 
splindid blue sthripes on the other. An’ the blue 
pig's hoofs I painted rid, and the rid pig’s hoofs I 
painted blue; an’ thin I tied the pair of them in 
two corners of the cow-house so hard an’ fast that 
they could nayther lay down nor sit down, an’ thin 
I lift them alone, poor things! (’twas near midnight 
afore I was finished with them) to dhry.” 

“Oh, what happened the next morning?” asked 
Van, in a gale of mirth over these “ decorated pigs.” 

“Och! the likes of it!” Pat returned, grinning 
with them, and slapping his leg. “ First ’twas Job, 
thin Misther Bow, thin Misther August, and thin 
all the house and neighborhood, pourin’ into the 
cow-shed, an’ shoutin’ wid lafture, and wantin’ to 
know who in the cold world had played such a 
thrick. But when they found out ‘twas me the 
thrick was on, they laughed all the harder. Misther 
August’s pa was kindly about it, for the paint was a 
bit dhry, and stuck so fast that no washing ’d bring 
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it off ; an’ the two pigs looked that strange and was 
that sick there was no Fair for them. So Misther 
Bow laughed a bit longer, an’ then ‘ Let it go this 
year,’ says he. For weeks the two poor bastes was 
like poles before the barber-shop, and ivery day I 
was asked by somebo ty how was their healths and 
complixions.” 

“Tad Hedges ought to have caught it for selling 
you so!” said Van, indignantly. 

“Tad? Sure, he’d slipped off to his own farm 
up the river the night before,” laughed Pat. “His 
time on the place was just out, or I’m thinkin’ he'd 
never have dared be that owdacious-like. Job ’d 
niver known a word about it.” 

Here August heard the carriage at the front door, 
and he and Van ran off, leaving Pat smiling over 
the headstall, good-natured as ever, even in remem- 
bering Tad Hedges and the “decorated pigs.” 








THE TRAINING OF KINGS. 


T is always interesting to hear about the 
home lives of the princesses and princes 
of Europe. I am afraid that most of us 
think of them as clothed in royal purple 
and ermine, and wearing diamond dec- 
We do not think of them as boys and 

girls, loving games, going to school, wearing ordi- 
nary and sometimes very plain clothes, and having 
to endure many restrictions that would fret and 
worry children born in different stations. They 
begin very early to know that there are things they 
must not do because they are of royal blood, and 
very many more things that they must do because 
they are of royal blood. 

Very few young people have to work harder than 
those whose trade or profession is to belong to a 
royal court, with the prospect of governing a coun- 
try. For instance, a prince and princess must 
know several languages besides their own. They 
must know perfectly the history of their own 
country and its relations to all other nations during 
the past and at the present time. They must know 
a great deal about international law. They must 
know the conditions of all classes of people whom 
they govern. There is a story of a king who was 
indifferent to his people. He devoted all his time 
to his own pleasure, and to meet the expenses of 
the court the people were oppressed cruelly. At 
last this king’s health broke—he could not sleep. 
His doctors tried every remedy, but failed to cure 
the king’s disease. At last word came that in a 
remote part of the kingdom was a physician of 
wonderful skill. It was thought that if this doctor 
was brought to court he would cure the king. 
Messengers were sent at once, and the doctor was 
hurried to court. He felt the king’s pulse, looked 
at his tongue, and then announced solemnly that 
there was but one cure for the king: he must 
get on horseback and ride through the king- 
dom till he found a perfectly happy man, in 
whose shirt he must sleep. The greatest care must be 
taken that the man was perfectly happy, and would 
not exchange places with any man in the world. 
The king started, under the doctor's orders, alone, to 
find the remedy. No one knew him, for he had 
lived in his palaces and not shown himself to his 
people. No attention was paid to him as he trav- 
eled on his strange mission. The king was not a 
bad man, only a careless man. He was startled 
and amazed at the things he saw: his officers op- 
pressing the people, and cheating the king’s treas- 
ury as well as the people, but he was silent; for 
this was the doctor's order. Several times he 
thought he had found the man whose shirt would 
prove his cure, but some last question would reveal 
that the man still desired something he could not 
possess, and, disappointed, the king went further 
on his search. He had passed through all his king- 
dom, and, saddened by what he saw, and disap- 
pointed that he had not found that cure for which 
he would almost give his kingdom, he found, almost 
at the palace gate, a jolly beggar. It was a delight 
to the saddened king to see so happy aman. The 
more he questioned the beggar the more positive he 
felt that at last he had found the perfectly happy 
man for whom he had been looking. The ques- 
tions were all answered, and the king offered him 
a price for his shirt. The beggar roared with 
laughter as he answered, “I haven’t a shirt to my 
back.” The king went into the palace gate, but his 
eyes were opened by his experiences. His courtiers 
found they had a king, not a spoiled child, for a 
master. Reforms were instituted at once; ex- 
penses were reduced, the wise doctor was made 
prime minister, and the people blessed the day 
that the king rode forth for a cure; and he found 
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it. The new order of things in the kingdom kept 
the king so busy that he had no time to think of 
himself ; he ate because he worked so hard he was 
hungry, and slept when he went to bed because he 
was tired. So the king and his people found a 
remedy for all their evils because of the simple pre- 
scription of a wise doctor. 

The kings of to-day cannot live in such ignorance. 
People have grown too wise to submit to cruelty 
and injustice long. From early life princes begin 
to learn their business; and when they begin to 
govern, ministers of every department of govern- 
ment keep them informed of the condition of the 
people, and representatives of foreign governments 
keep them informed of the relations of their gov- 
ernment to the home government. 

As little children the princes and princesses are 
trained for their positions; and hard training it is, 
you will think, if the training that the little sons of 
the Emperor of Germany receive is taken as a 
model of king-training. Perhaps the princes of 
Germany have always been subjected to harder 
training than the princes of other lands, though we 
are told that Queen Victoria was educated to meet 
her future, and has had her children and grand- 
children severely trained. Where they showed 
special talent, special pains have been taken to have 
that special talent trained; and some of them must 
have done honest, hard work, just as girls and boys 
who wish to make the most of their ability would 
work. There is no royal road tolearning. Princes 
who learn to read must take every step that the 
child of a laborer takes. Princess Louise paints 
pictures, but she had to begin learning the simplest 
forms, just as you would if you wanted to paint 
pictures; and she began to learn to draw as a little 


The Emperor of Germany has five little boys, 
and it is quite interesting to read how they are 
being trained. They get up every morning at five 
o'clock, and it is their father’s orders that they rise 
the moment they wake, because lying in bed awake 
leads to self-indulgent habits, he thinks. The two 
youngest have English governesses, but the three 
older boys have military tutors and live under 
military discipline. If they go to the nursery 
where the younger children are, the tutors ask them 
if they have been for a “baby’s bottle ;” this morti- 
fies them very greatly. One of the princes replied 
once that they went for prayers, and after that the 
three boys were summoned for prayers to the tutor’s 
room each morning. The eldest boy is, of course, 
the crown prince, the heir to the throne and of 
higher rank than his brothers, but it is the wish of 
his father and mother that no difference should be 
made in their training or in the attention paid to 
him ; the Emperor does not want him to know that 
there is any difference in rank, but it is said he has 
discovered in some way that there is a difference. 
It may be a consolation to some small boy who has 
to wear his big brother's clothes when they have 
become too small for the big brother, or who has to 
wear knickerbockers made out of his big brother’s 
trousers, or his papa’s, to know that when these 
little boys were simply the sons of the crown 
prince’s son, as they were before their great-grand- 
tather, Emperor William, died, the little boys had 
to take the bigger boys’ suits when they outgrew 
them, for the royal house of Germany has been 
noted for its economy. It is said that the children 
in the royal nursery have been most simply fed and 
clothed, and, as a result, the present crown prince 
has such a distaste for display in fine clothes that 
he asked on a recent birthday, “ Are the plush cos- 
tumes coming to-day?” He referred to some play- 
mates who always wore velvet suits. It was not 
polite, but it shows how royal princes regard 
clothes. The boy inside the clothes is much more 
important. ; 

Every minute of the day is given to work of 
some kind, and even the games of these little 
princes are made as much as possible a part of their 
training. For the first time in the history of Ger- 
many one of her princes has attended a school with 
other boys. The present German Emperor was 
sent to a public school with other children, and it 
created tremendous excitement. A prince who had 
been educated with the boys of every class would 
not have to ride unheralded through his kingdom 
to know the condition of his people. 

The kings who have governed best are those who 
have lived closest to the people, and whose hearts 
as well as whose heads belonged to the people. 

The wider the experience we have in life the 
better able we are to govern and be governed, 
whether we sit on a throne, or an office stool, or a 
workman’s bench, or a mowing-machine. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A LAWN PARTY. 


AM quite sure that the good-natured post- 
master, when he took the dainty white 
envelopes from Helen and deposited 
them in the box, did not notice that they 
were for local delivery, and that he had 
not the faintest idea that it was the first time he 
had stamped such invitations. If he had worn a 
pair of fairy spectacles, he probably would have 
been able to read right through the envelope, and 
I doubt even then if he would have understood just 
what those invitations meant. One was directed to 
Miss Daisy Truesdale. and the other to Miss Kitty 
Johnstown, and were very correct in spelling, 
punctuation, and form : 

“Miss Fluffy Morris requests the pleasure of 
Miss Daisy Truesdale’s company on Wednesday, 
July sixteenth, from three to four o’clock. Avon- 
dale.” 

A similar invitation was sent to Miss Kitty 
Johnstown. Avondale was the beautiful home of 
Miss Fluffy Morris, and you can see how very 
select she is, as out of all the people in her own set 
in town she invited but two, though this was her 
coming-out party. 

There was great excitement at Avondale, and 
the reports of the weather bureau were eagerly 
consulted as to the prospects for July 12. The 
day was beautiful, and the original plan of having 
a lawn party was carried out. 

Tents were put up, cushions and rugs were spread 
about, especially in the pine grove not far from the 
house. ‘Tea was to be served here, so it was the 
center of preparation. A tent with curtains hid the 
table and refreshments. At last every preparation 
was complete, and the hostess and friends who were 
to receive with her were waiting for the guests. It 
is always expected that a description of the dresses 
worn should be given. Miss Fluffy wore a smooth, 
shining gray gown, with gloves and slippers; her 
friends wore striped dresses, one red and white and 
one blue and white, with guimpes of red and blue 
to match the colors in each gown. They made a 
pretty group as they stood together, smiling a wel- 
come at their guests coming over the lawn. Each 
guest Was accompanied by her owner. Why, yes, 
did you not suspect it? This was a cat, or rather 
a kitten, lawn party. That is why it is remarkable. 
Fluffy Morris belonged to the two little girls who 
lived at Avondale, and they wished to introduce 
her to the kitte.. of their friends. Fluffy was in 
Helen’s arms, wiih a beautiful soft ribbon around 
her neck. She mewed her welcome, and was taen 
put on the ground. 

Each kitten when she arrived was presented 
with a white card on which was written the name 
of a flower. The kittens did not fall deeply in 
love with each other; in fact, they looked at each 
other suspiciously, and stood very close to their 
respective owners. Cords with bunches of paper 
hung from the limbs of the trees, but the kittens 
did not seem inclined to play the merry games 
these made possible. Kitty Johnstown, in fact, 
was inclined to be rude and investigate the supper 
tent before she was invited ; twice she was taken 
out rebelling with all her might. Whether this 
produced a general state of disquiet or not I donot 
know; it is certain that the intercourse between 
hostess and guests was not amicable. Helen says, 
when asked about the party, “ They just spit and 
fought.” This state of affairs kept the. owners 
busy, as you can imagine, and it was a relief when 
the time for refreshments arrived. The curtain 
was raised, and there were three pretty bowls of 
china filled with rich delicious milk, and beside 
each bowl a bunch of the flowers whose name was 
on the card presented to the guests on arrival. 

This identified the place of each guest, and pre- 
vented confusion. The flowers were tied in the 
ribbon about each kitten’s neck and worn home. 
The favors were rubber balls in baskets. The only 
thing that marred the occasion was the behavior 
of the guests, and that frequently happens where 
the guests have larger social opportunities than their 
kittens. It was very embarrassing to have to watch 
the supper tent lest Kitty Johnstown should eat more 
than her share; it was very embarrassing to watch 
Daisy Truesdale every minute lest she should run 
home, for she showed very plainly where she would 
rather be. And what could be worse than to have 
Miss Fluffy swell up, either with pride or anger, if 
either of the guests approached her, waving her tail, 
twice its usual size, in the most threatening manner ! 

The only thing that will reform the company 
manners of these kittens is to give several lawn 
parties each week. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


PREVAILING PRAYER.’ 
By tae Rev. Lyman Apsort. 


2, |HE Cretans made their statue of Jove with- 
out ears; for, they said, it is derogatory 
to Jove to imagine that he can pay any 
attention to the cries of mortals. There 
are still not a few in this Christian land of 
ours who worship the Cretan Jove ; who believe that 
God is deaf and blind to the wants of humanity. All 
conceptions of God which are derived from nature, 
which suppose that natural phenomena are the glass 
through which we see God darkly, are Cretan. 
Very different was the portraiture of our Father 
which is in heaven which Christ gave to his disci- 
ples ; very different is the portraiture which the 
Bible gives from its alpha to its omega. In its 
opening chapter it declares that God made, not 
nature, but man in his own image; throughout its 
history it sets in antagonism to the pagan deifica- 
tions of nature pictures of God drawn trom human 
experience. It represents God in his communica- 
tions with men as coming to them in human form 
to give emphasis to the fact that the human heart 
interprets him. It entitles him a King, a Shepherd, 
a Father, a Mother ; and finally it reaches its climax 
in the human life of Jesus of Nazareth, in whom 
we see the brightness of God’s glory and the ex- 
press image of his person. 

This fundamental trath, that God’s nature is 
mobile, receptive, responsive, that it feels the touch 
of human want and answers with divine sympathy, 
is strikingly set forth in the parable of the unjast 
judge. Judges in the East are, with rare excep- 
tions, the incarnation of hard-hearted and irrespon- 
sible tyranny. They are almost universally corrupt; 
they are politicians who have obtained their offices 
for the sake of perquisites ; they sell justice in the 
open market to the highest bidder; all that con- 
science even requires of them, so degenerate is the 
conscience of the Oriental judge, is that they deliver 
the goods which they have contracted to deliver. A 
poor woman without the means of appealing to the 
cupidity of such a judge suffers under grievous 
wrong. She appeals to the judge for help, and for 
the punishment of the wrong-doer. At first he re- 
fuses to listen to‘her. He fears neither God nor 
man; but he says, “ Because this widow troubleth 
me I will avenge her, lest by her continual coming 
she weary me.” If, says Christ in effect, the most 
indifferent and irresponsible of men, one most un- 
sympathetic, most conscienceless, can nevertheless 
be moved by the cries of a hapless widow, how 
much more shall the infinite Father, out of his ten- 
derness, his compassion, and his sense of justice, 
answer to the cry of human need, and visit with 
punishment human wrong! His silence is not the 
silence of indifference or unconcern. It is not the 
silence of a blind or deaf God. He is not an eter- 
nal Law, incapable of feeling; nor a beatific Brahm 
living in an eternal and serene sleep ; he is a Father, 
and there is not a single injustice or hardship or 
suffering which his eye does not behold, his mind 
make note of, his heart feel, and of which he will 
not in the ripeness of his own time make full ac- 
count. Howsoever discouraged, then, thou art in 
prayer; however hard it may sometimes be to carry 
the same petition day after day and week after 
week, and seem to get no response, yet weary not ; 
God hears even when he does not make haste to 
answer. You are not praying to the brazen heay- 
ens, to the unanswering rock, to a Cretan Jove, to 
an unjust judge, but to One who treasures up your 
prayers, who lets not a tear fall to the ground with- 
out his notice, and who, in his own good time and 
way, will fulfill a better purpose than your most 
exalted imagination has ever conceived. 

_ One might, perhaps, from this story be led into 
imagining that God was a Baal, sleeping, hunting, 
pursuing, and to be called back to human concerns 
only by reiterated repetitions and loud outeries. 
Christ therefore followed the story of the unjust 
judge with another to illustrate the simplicity of 
true prayer. The importunity which he commends 
is not that of vain repetitions ; it is that of the ear- 
nestness which utters itself ofttimes in a single sen- 
tence like the publican’s, “ God be merciful to mea 
sinner,” or like the Master’s, “ If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.” In reading this story of 
the Pharisee and the publican we must remember 
that Pharisee was in Christ’s time a term of honor, 








1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August - 
Luke xviii., 1-14. " weer hi 24, 1890, 
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publican a term of reproach, and both seemingly 
well deserved. Let us translate this parable into 
the experience of the nineteenth century. It may 
then read something as follows : 

Two ‘men went one Sunday to church; the one 
an orthodox member of an evangelical charch, in 
good and regular standing, the other a ward politi- 
cian of poor repute, whose life had been corrupt 
and corrupting. The church member took his seat 
in his pew in the center aisle, and, kneeling on the 
hassock and bowing his head upon the pew before 
him, soliloquized thus with himself: I thank God 
that I am not an extortioner, nor an unjust man, 
nor a licentious libertine, nor an intemperate roué. 
I go to church twice on Sunday, and to the prayer- 
meeting every week. I give liberally, not only in 
pew rents to the church, but in contributions to 
home and foreign missions, and every church cause. 
But the ward politician, standing in the vestibule, 
with downcast eyes, overwhelmed with a sense of 
the shame of his past life, hardly daring to seek for 
a seat in the church to which he was so unaccus- 
tomed, whispers in his heart, God be merciful to 
me a sinner.’ The latter went back to his home 
justified in God’s sight rather than the former. 

How little do any of us appreciate the simplicity 
of prayer as inculcated by the teachings of Jesus 
Christ! Compare the Lord’s Prayer, or the Mas- 
ter’s prayer in Gethsemane, or his intercessory 
prayer recorded in the 17th chapter of John, or the 
publican’s prayer in the 18th of Luke, with the 
prayers that are ordinarily to be heard in our pulpits 
and our prayer-meetings. Is it too much to say that 
we have not yet succeeded in abolishing paganism 
from our conception of God, and from our thought 
of the true method of approach to and communion 
with him ? 

How, too, have we covered up and confused the 
doctrine of justification by faith, as we call it, and 
how all the refinements of the theological schools 
are swept away, and the true method of justifica- 
tion before God is made clear to our heart, if not 
to our understanding, by the devout and humble 
reading of this simple story of the Pharisee and the 
publican ! 


QUESTIONS. 


What other parable does Luke record to illustrate 
the value of prayer, and how does the teaching of that 
parable differ from that of the unjust judge ? 

What other passages in the New Testament confirm 
or qualify the teaching that men ought always to pray 
and not to faint ? 

What examples does the Bible afford of true and 
what of false importunity in prayer ? 

Compare Paul’s thanks to God in 1 Cor. xv., 10, with 
those of the Pharisee in Luke xviii. 11,12. Why is 
the one thanksgiving right and the other wrong ? 

What creed must the publican have possessed in 
order*to have uttered sincerely the prayer, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner” ? . 

Com Luke xviii., 14, with Romans iii., 21-26. 
What light do these two passages throw upon each 
other ? 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


By Emity Hountineton MILLER. 
I.—Patience in Prayer. 


VERY word that the Lord Jesus tells us 
about prayer is precious to us, for prayer 
is our strength and comfort—the way by 
which we commune with our Father 
and bring our wants and wishes before 

him. It sometimes seems to us that our prayers 

are not answered, and we are troubled about it; 
but Jesus knew how this would be, and so he bade 
us keep on praying and be sure that God did hear, 
and at the best time would surely answer. He told 
his disciples a story of something they must often 
have known in that country, where judges were 
often wicked and unjust, and were neither afraid 
nor ashamed to wrong the poor. It was the story 





1 Observe that the Pharisee in the parable possessed those 


gotags which we are accustomed to as evi- 
ences of religion. He was a moral man, not an extortioner, 
unjust, adulterer ; he was scrupulous in his religious observ- 
ance—fasting twice in the week, which was more than was 
required ; he was liberal with his means, giving tithes not 
merely of the produce of the earth, but of all that he pos- 
sessed ; and he was orthodox, believing most heartily in the 
innate and total depravity of the human race—excepting only 
himself. The publican, on the other hand, the tax rer 
of that age, who by his very profession was oppressing and 
corrupt, nothing else to commend him except only this, 
the sense of his own sin and need. His prayer is, literally, 
God be merciful to me the sinner. He believed in his own 
depravity, and thought nothing about that of others. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


of a poor widow who asked one of these unjust 
judges to compel the man who had wronged her to 
restore what he had taken. The judge did not pay 
any attention at first; but by and by, when he saw 
that she was so in earnest that she would never leave 
off coming until she got what she wanted, he at- 
tended to her request, and compelled the man to do 

If this woman’s prayer was answered by the 
unjust judge because she was earnest and persistent, 
and did not become discouraged by delay, surely we 
ought to be still more confident that our prayers to 
our kind, just, loving Father will receive his atten- 
tion. We know, if he delays, it is not because he 
does not care or has no way to help us. Our faith 
may fail, but never his love or power. 

There may be many reasons for delay. Wise 
parents often see that what their children ask for 
would only harm them ; they cannot give dangerous 
gifts, though the child may be grieved at the refusal. 
The gift may be good, but the child not yet wise or 
strong enough to make the best use of it, or, for 
some other reason, the best time for the gift may 
be by and by; or, in place of something of small 
value, which would give but transient pleasure, the 
parent may give something far more precious, to 
last for a lifetime. In all cases, the right spirit for 
the child is to be so sure of the Father's love and so 
satisfied with his wisdom and goodness that what 
is given or withheld can have nothing to do with 
his own love and trust. 


II.—The Right Spirit in Prayer. 


The next parable is to show the spirit in which 
we must pray when we come to God for that which 
we most need—the forgiveness of our sins. It is a 
story of two men, one a Pharisee and the other a 
publican, who went up to the temple to pray. 

The Pharisee trusted in himself; he did not 
think he needed any forgiveness ; so he said nothing 
about his sins. He said, “ God, I thank thee that 
I am not as other men,” but he did not feel that it 
was God who had kept him from being a bad man. 
He boasted of his good life; he despised others ; 
he confessed nothing, and he asked nothing; he 
was only exalting himself: holding his character up 
and praising it, as if he expected God would also 
admire it, and saying, **See how badly this publi- 
can looks beside me !” 

The publican did not boast ; he did not even see 


' the Pharisee; he stood afar off, with his eyes cast 


down, smiting his breast in token of his shame and 
sorrow and desert of punishment, and could only 
say, “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” He came 
to God because he felt he was so bad, not because 
he had been so good; he came to ask for mercy, 
not to boast that he deserved honor; he humbled 
himself, and God exalted him. For Jesus says his 
prayer was heard, and he went down to his house 
“ justified ’—set aright, all the crooked things in 
his life straightened. 

Jesus gave us the teaching of this parable in the 
words of our Golden Text, “For every one that 
exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” This means 
that a proud, boastful spirit, trust in our own good- 
ness, and contempt for others, can never win God's 
favor, while humility and repentance find grace 
and mercy. But it means also that pride and self- 
seeking and lack of brotherly love in themselves 
abase the character. We are abased because we 
become base, as the coin is base that has worthless 
metal in it, and the fountain is base that has impure 
streams feeding it. And humility exalts because 
by first humbling ourselves we enter the kingdom 
of heaven, and, seeking the things of God, all beau- 
tiful and divine graces grow in us ; following him 
who was meek and lowly in heart, we become like 
him ; we are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory; we are exalted as he was exalted, 
because of humility and self-sacrifice. 








Do you ever dread the tedium of life? Does it 
ever seem to you that, bright as life is at its en- 
trance, it must by and by become monotonous? As 
if the ever rising and setting of the sun, the ever 
going on of the seasons, the everlasting repetition 
of those laws and routines which the social and 
political life of man has beaten out, must become 
wearisome and dead with their constant reiteration ? 
What is the prospect, unless there is every new day 
a deeper life for every child of God, a deeper con- 
ception of his Father's nature, his Father's influence, 
and his Father's love? And the great truth is that 
He who makes men new with every beginning day, 


makes the world new with every beginning day. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON.’ 


By toe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


** But what think ye? A certain man had two sons; and 
he came to the first, and said, Son, go work to-day in my 
vineyard. He answered and said, I will not: but afterward 
he repented, and went. And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, I go, sir: went 
not. Whether of them twain did the will of his father ? 
They say unto him, The first. Jesus saith unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, That the publicans and the harlots go into 
the kingdom of before you. For John came unto you 
in the way of righteousness, and ye believed him not: but 
the publicans and the harlots believed him ; and ye, when 

e had seen it, repented not afterward, that ye might believe 
him.” —Matt. xxi., 28-32, > 


35] EITHER of these sons is represented as 


ANE an ideal of character. They are both 
AT W 
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imperfect types. But Christ sets them 
A. over against each other for the purpose 
S372) of showing, not what is an ideal charac- 
ter, but which is the better of two characters neither 
of which is his ideal. The father goes out and 
sees the first son, a brusque fellow, who, perhaps, 
is accustomed to speak first and think afterward, 
and calls on him to go to work, and the boy says, 
“T won't.” And the father has the discretion and 
the wisdom—I commend this part of the parable to 
you parents when you meet with similar obstacles 
in family government—to wait awhile; and the 
boy thinks it over, and thinks the better of it. He 
has not the manliness to go to his father and say, 
“I was wrong ;” but he shows that he thinks he 
was wrong by doing what before he said he would 
not do. And the father meets the second son ; and 
the second son is pleasant. “ Yes, of course I will 
go;” and then goes off about his play or his busi- 
ness. The one at first refuses bluntly to yield to 
the will of his father, and then thinks better of it, 
and does yield. The second, in phrase, does yield 
to the will of his father, but, in reality, does not 
yield at all. One of these sons might be called 
“ Practice,” and the other of these sons might be 
called “ Profession.” And what Christ says in 
this parable is, in effect: practice is always better 
than profession. 

I shall not stop to make any application of this 
parable to the Pharisees and the publicans of the first 
century. Christ made that application then and 
there, and you can study it at your leisure. I shall 
apply it to some phases of present life and experi- 
ence. 

But, first, let us look a little at the principle in- 
volved. What is the vineyard? In Old Testa- 
ment times the vineyard of God was the people of 
Israel. ‘“ Now will I sing,” says Isaiah, “to my 
well-beloved a song touching his vineyard. My 
well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill : 
and he fenced it, and gathered out the stones 
thereof, and planted it with the choicest vines, and 
built a tower in the midst of it, and also made a 
winepress therein. And he looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. 
. . . The vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the 
house of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant 
plant: and he looked for judgment, but behold op- 
pression ; for righteousness, but behold a ery.” 
The moment this story was told, the thoughts of 
his hearers would go back to this old prophetic 
teaching; they would think that to work in the 
vineyard was to work for the well-being of the 
Jewish people—the moral, spiritual, intellectual 
well being of the Jewish people. 

But Christ gave, by his teaching, to this parable 
in Isaiah a wider significance. In the kingdom 
of Christ, the vineyard ceases to be bounded by the 
Mediterranean Sea on the one side and by the 
desert on the other; by the mountains on the north 
and by the desert on the south. “The field is the 
world,” said Christ, and his commission to his dis- 
ciples was, “ Go ye out into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” The prophets did 
not do that. They simply preached within the 
boundary lines of Israel and Judea. The Apostles 
carried forth the message of divine love to Gentile 
as well as to Jew, to Greek, to Scythian, to Roman. 
When, therefore, Christ says, “Go, work in my 
vineyard,” what he says to us is, first, * Do some- 
thing to make your own community, your own 
nation, your own State, better; and then reach out 
with a wider influence and do something to make 
the whole world better.” And the man who says, 
“T am going, sir,” and then stays at home, is the 
second son; and the man who says, “I do not be- 
lieve in your divinity, I do not believe in your 
authority, I do not believe in your opinion, and I am 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday morni 
ber 6, 1889. Reported stenographically by Pane A 
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not going to obey you,” and then starts to make the 
world wiser and better and happier, is the first son. 
An individual who practices Christianity, but does 
not profess it, is more Christian than a professing 
Christian who does not practice it. A professed 
saint whose life promotes sinfulness is not so good 
a3 a professed sinner whose life promotes saintli- 
ness. It is best to put on your regimentals when 
you go into battle; but it is better to go into the 
battle with plain clothes than to stay out of the 
battle with your uniform on. To acknowledge 
allegiance to God with the lips, and do as you please, 
is not religion ; to deny allegiance to God with the 
lips, and do what he wills, is not an ideal religion, 
but it is the better religion of the two. 

This question is perpetually presenting itself in 
various forms. The Christian man looks out from 
the church window, and he sees women laboring 
for temperance; men working for the education of 
the Indian and for the enfranchisement of the negro; 
men endowing hospitals and schools, and building 
up men in education, in moral worth, in spiritual 
character; and he says, “ That is all very well, but 
that is only philanthropy, that is not religion.” 
And then he goes into the church, with his prayer- 
book or his Bible, and his well-dressed wife on his 
arm, and he kneels on the hassock, and joins in the 
hymn, and his soul is lifted up, and he rejoices and 
is happy, and he says, “ This, this is religion; that, 
that is only philanthropy.” But philanthropy is 
itself the issue and the fruit of religion. If one 
must choose between the two, worship without phi- 
lanthropy is less Christian than philanthropy with- 
out worship. It is possible that some of you may 
think I am putting this contrast too sharply. Per- 
haps I am, and yet not too sharply to make per- 
fectly intelligible exactly what 1 mean. Let us 
look at it a little. 

Christ came teaching a religion. Now, what 
religion did he teach? On what did he by his min- 
istry lay emphasis? Was it on the gathering for 
public worship? Was it on Sabbath observances? 
Or was it on loving one’s neighbor? He laid down 
certain tests of character. What were they? Was 
this the ideal man, the man that gave away his life 
to worship, shut himself up in a narrow cell, went 
out from life and hid in the wilderness, and there 
devoted himself to days «nd weeks and years of 
prayer and devotion? Not at all. When the rich 
young ruler came running to him, and said, “ What 
must I do to inherit eternal life?” and Christ re- 
hearsed to him the second table of the law, and the 
young man replied, “I have obeyed all these from 
my youth up,” Christ did not say, “Add vigil to 
vigil, watch service to watch service.” He said, 
“Sell what you have and give to the poor ”—philan- 
thropy. When he picked out a human character, 
and held it up before men as an ideal—the only 
time, I think, in all his ministry that he put an 
ideal character before others for their imitation— 
and said to his auditors, “‘ Go, thou, and do likewise,” 
what sort of a character did he sketch? He picked 
out a Samaritan who was a heretic, a man of dif- 
ferent race, different worship, different faith, differ- 


ent theology, a man whose creed was wrong and. 


whose theology and ritual Christ at another time 
condemned, and he pictured him as one who car- 
ried comfort and help with his own hand to a fel- 
low-man oppressed and suffering; and he said, this 
man is better than the orthodox priest and the 
orthodox Levite that went by on the other side. 
And so, on the other hand, when he presented the 
only picture he ever presented in his life of an in- 
dividual in the torments of the damned, what 
sort of man was it? A man that disbelieved a 
creed? A man that turned his back on the 
Church? A man that violated the rituals of relig- 
ion? Not at all. A man whose only sin was this: 
that he lived in indifference to his fellow-men, was 
clothed in fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day, and did not care for the pauper lying at his 
door, who fed on the crusts that the more charita- 
ble servants carried out to him, and whose sores 
were licked by the more pitying dogs. And when 
he gave the only picture he ever gave of the judg- 
ment day, and portrayed men arrayed before him, 
separated as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats—the sheep on the right hand, the goats on 
the left—what was the test and measure of charac- 
ter then? These on the right, the men who have 
professed an orthodox faith? the men who have 
been sound in their theological belief? the men who 
have always been in their sanctuary on Sunday 
morning? And these on the left, the outcasts, the 
unbelievers, the infidels, the atheists, the skeptics ? 
Not at all! These on the right, those that have 
seen men hungry and fed them ; naked, and clothed 
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them; shelterless, and sheltered them ; in trouble, 
and companioned them. And these on the left, 
those that have been oblivious to the wants and 
woes of human nature. And the test which the 
Lord Jesus Christ applied when he thus separated 
the sheep from the goats was a test of philanthropy 
—not one of creed nor of ritual. 

Turn from his teaching to his practice. What 
was it? I have read it more than once, and I shall 
read it more than once again. He stood up to preach 
his first published sermon in the synagogue where 
his childhood was spent, and this was the sermon: 
“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to proclaim glad tidings to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim deliverance to captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind ; to set at liberty them that are 
bruised; to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” And he closed the book and began to say 
to them, “ This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears. This,” he said, “is what I have come for: 
I look out upon the world and I see industry man- 
acled. I come to break the chains and set the 
enslaved free. I look out and I see men blinded 
with ignorance ; I come to touch their eyes with my 
finger that they shall see. I come seeing men 
weeping and in tears, unsheltered and uncared for. 
I have come to bring comfort to the comfortless ; I 
have come to bless the human race.” And this is 
what he did: He went into the synagogues ; he went 
to temple service; but the work of his life was 
feeding the hungry, healing the sick, and minister- 
ing to men suffering under every form of physical, 
social, and moral disease and disorder. The great- 
est philanthropist of human history is Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Let us look at his life in a different way. You 
and I do not believe—I certainly do not—that he 
was a mere man doing good to his fellow-man. I 
count him the manifestation and the revelation in 
human life of the infinite, the invisible, and the 
eternal God. I clasp my hands and bow my knees 
before him, and look up into his face and ery out 
to him, “My Lord and my God!” He came to 
manifest and reveal the character of God. What 
kind of character did he reveal? A character that 
laid stress on that which is either doctrinal state- 
ment or ritual worship? Not at all. The kind of 
character he revealed was a character revealed in 
One who, though he thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, emptied himself of reputation, and 
gave himself wholly, utterly, and entirely to the 
blessing of men by his own service, self-sacrifice, 
pain, and anguish. Not only is Jesus Christ the 
greatest philanthropist of human history, but the 
God whom Jesus Christ revealed is the infinite and 
the eternal Philanthropist of all time and all eter- 
nity. For what is philanthropy? The love of man. 
And the one central and grand revelation of Christ’s 
presence on the earth was this: God so loved the 
world of men that he gave himself for its redemp- 
tion. 

You say to me, then, “ What do you make of 
Christian doctrines? Will you sweep those all 
away? Have they no part to play in the rules of 
the Church? Do you make nothing of inspiration ? 
nothing of atonement? nothing of regeneration ? 
nothing of faith?” Well, let us look at those doc- 
trines a moment. What is the doctrine of inspira- 
tion? All Scripture is inspired of God? No, I 
beg your pardon ; that is only a little part of the 
doctrine of inspiration. Will you let me read you 
the Biblical doctrine of inspiration? “ All inspira- 
tion is given by the inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of 
God, that is, the godly man, may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” The doc- 
trine ot inspiration is not only that here is a book 
that is the word of a Divine Spirit speaking 
through and in it, but that here is a book that will 
help all men to do better by their fellow-men. The 
end of inspiration is philanthropy—love of man 
for man, borrowed from the love of God for man. 
I have in my library somewhere, at Cornwall, a 
chart of a part of the United States coast, issued by 
the United States Coast Survey. I am quite 
satisfied that it is an invaluable chart, practi- 
eally an inerrant and infallible chart; but really 
where it is in my home I do not know; I have 
not looked at it, I suppose, for five years. There 
are some men that have a Bible, and they are 
sure it is an inerrant and infallible Bible, and they 
are certain it is an invaluable one, and they 
are ready to swear by the Bible. But if you ask 
them where their Bible is they do not know, and it 
is five years since they looked at it. The sailing 
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master that has not an infallible chart, and yet, by 
a fallible chart,or by the remembrance of a chart 
that he once saw, or by a copy of a chart, and an 
imperfect copy at that, is making his way into the 
harbor, is doing better service by his chart than the 
man who has his chart framed and laid away in his 
cabin, who believes in its infallibility and never 
sails by it. The doctrine of inspiration is not 
merely that this book is given by inspiration, 
but that it is given that men may be by it thor- 
oughly furnished unto good works; that is,thoroughly 
equipped to render good service to their fellow-men. 
He who does not so believe about the Bible and so 
use the Bible does not really believe in the Biblical 
doctrine of inspiration. 

What is the doctrine of atonement? The doc- 
trine that we are reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son? Oh, I beg your pardon; that is only a 
part of the doctrine—a very important part, but it 
is not the whole. Let us look again and see what 
is the New Testament doctrine of atonement. 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconcilia- 
tion. Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though Gpd did beseech you by us: we pray you in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” That is 
the introduction to the Apostle’s doctrine of atone- 
ment. Now let me read the doctrine itself as Paul 
states it: “For he made him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin, that [in order that—for the purpose 
that—with the express end or object that] we 
might be made .the righteousness of God in him.” 
The doctrine of the atonement is not merely that 
by the sufferings and death of Christ we may be 
reconciled to God. That is only a part of it. It 
is this: that by Christ’s sufferings and death we 
can be brought into such unity with God that the 
same love of man that makes God the eternal and 
infinite philanthropist may fill our hearts and make 
us, in our sphere and place, philanthropists as He is 
a philanthropist. I have a magnet and I havea 
bit of steel, and I want this bit of steel to be a mag- 
net also, and I rub it against the magnet, back and 
forth, that I may magnetize the steel. I putthe bit 
of steel _in contact with the magnet that I may make 
the bit of steel have the same attractive power that 
the magnet has. So Christ takes my heart, cold and 
dead, and brings it to the heart of God, that he may 
fill me with the same power, the same sweet love, 
the same tender affection, the same outreaching, 
self-sacrificing spirit, that he may magnetize me 
with his own divine, illimitable, and inexhaustible 
philanthropy. ' 

Regeneration—what is that? Why, itis the 
doctrine that “ We need to be made over,to be 
born again”? No, that is only a part of the doc- 
trine—not only that we need to te made oyer, but 
that we need to be made over for a purgose. I 
will not read the whole second chapter of th§ Ephe- 
sians, which is Paul’s statement of the dpctrine, 
but only the climax of his statement: “We are 
God’s workmanship created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works which God hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them.” The end of inspiration 
is that the godly man may be equipped for doing 
God’s work in the world—that is, loving his fellow- 
man; and the end of atonement is that man may 
be brought into such fellowship with God that the 
Spirit of God—that is, spirit of love to man—may 
fill his own spirit ; and the end of regeneration is 
that men may be made over, so that, being made 
over, they may do the kind of works of love which 
Christ did in the world, and that God is forever and 
eternally doing in the world. And faith—faith 
is not religion added to philanthropy ; it is not be- 
lief in doctrine added to love. “ Faith,” says Paul, 
“ worketh by love ;” faith is the power that inspires 
love, but love is the end. Two boys see a machine 
at work in the field; and they get into a quarre! 
about it. One of them says: “It is a steam en- 
gine;”’ and the other says, “It is a threshing ma- 
chine.” “It is a steam engine.” “It is a thresh- 
ing machine.” “It is a steam engine.” “Itis a 
threshing machine.” And so they battle back and 
forth whether it is a steam engine or a threshing ma- 
chine. And they go to the farmer, who says, “ My 
boys, it is a steam engine and it is a threshing ma- 
chine; and we call it a steam engine because steam 
is the power that drives it, and we call it a thresh- 
ing machine because the work it does is threshing 
out the grain.” A man that in our nineteenth cent- 
ury undertakes to thresh out grain with a hand 
flail when there are steam-power threshing machines 
to do the work for him, is guilty of incredible ig- 
norance and folly. Nevertheless, a man with a 
flail in his hand actually threshing out the wheat 
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is a better threshing machine than the best thresh- 
ing machine that ever was made if it is housed 
under roof and never gets any grain out of the 
stalk. To be always kindling a fire, to be always 
getting up steam, and then to be always blowing 
off the steam to show how full we are of it—that 
is not to be a Christian. To reach up the hand 
and get hold of the power, and then to set it to 
work grinding the grist—that is to follow Christ ; 
and that is philanthropy—tove for man. 

What is the use, then, of worship? Some of 
you here very possibly to-day will say, “ You are 
preaching to-day a religion I believe in. I do not 
believe in the churches; I do not believe in creeds ; 
I do not believe in worship; but when you come to 
talk about loving your neighbor as yourself, that I 
understand and agree with. But what is the use of 
worship?” To answer that question ought to take 
@ sermon, and nut five minutes at the end of a ser- 
mon; but perhaps you will not come in again, and 
so I will give you five minutes for an answer. 

A drop is commissioned by God to come out of 
the clouds and turn the ponderous wheels of a great 
mill; and the little drop hears the commission, and 
drops down into the brook, and runs laughing down 
the brook, meaning to fulfill its mission, and yet 
from time to time saying to itself, “ What! I, a little 
drop, how can I drive the great wheel? how can I 
grind out the needed grist? how can I feed the 
hungry?” By and by it comes to the pond, and it 
stops, and another drop, and another, and another ; 
and they gather there, hundreds, thousands, tens of 
thousands, waiting quietly, waiting until, by their 
accumulation, by their joining, as it were, hand to 
hand, heart to heart, by their combining into one 
great mass of water, they are ready ; and then, when 
the time has come, and the flood-gates are lifted, 
they go out along the channel, reach the appointed 
place, and fulfill the appointed service. So we, 
from our homes, from our places of business, we 
come here into Plymouth Church—not to serve 
God—no! to have God serve us—we come here to 
get hold of one another—we come here by getting 
hold of one another to get hold of God, until we 
shall, by our accumulated strength, by our organized 
piety, by our united love, make ourselves gtrong to 
fulfill the mission which God has given to us. 
Men cali this an irreligious age. I call it a religious 
age; defective—all ages are defective—needing 
more piety, needing more faith, needing more 
consciousness of its own need ; buta religious age— 
pre-eminently a religious age. The age when men 
gather together ina Westminster Assembly to settle 
a creed is not so religious as an age when men 
gather together now in a conference to see what we 
can do to make Christians of pagan Indians, and 
again—as next week we do—in another great con- 
ference to see what we can do to make Christians 
in India and Japan; and then again, a week or 
two later, in a third great conference to see what 
we can do to educate and elevate the down-trodden 
African. The age that gathers its forces together, 
not to determine what it shall believe about God, 
but how it shall carry out in love and service for 
men the spirit of the living God—that I call the 
more religious age of the two. 

Are you religious? Are you Christian? Do 
not ask your creed; do not ask your prayer-book ; 
do not ask your church record; do not ask your 
communion table; do not ask your baptismal font. 
Do you love your neighbor? Are you trying to 
serve him, to save him, to lift him up? Now, lam 
almost sorry to have preached this sermon. Because 
I look in the face of some of you that are giving 
your thoughts and lives in such service, and to whom 
I have to say, when I meet you personally, “ Be 
careful you do not do too much ;” and I am afraid 
you will take this sermon as an incentive—*“I must 
go and do more, more.” And then there are others 
that will listen and say, “ Yes, that is good enough re- 
ligion for me.” And what they will really mean will 
be, “ Listening to a sermonon philanthropy is religion 
good enough for me.” Listening to a sermon on 
philanthropy is no better religion than listening to 
@ sermon on predestination ; but living philanthropy 
is more religious than believing predestination. The 
mother who is trying to make her child like Christ, 
and the old maid—that much-abused old maid—who 
is giving her life in loving service, and getting no 
return in the joys of maternity; and the merchant 
who recognizes his industry to be a part of Ged’s great 
scheme of benevolence, and grows gray and wearied 
and worn, not for greed, nor for ambition, but because 
there is the appointed place where he can serve his 
fellow-men whom God has appointed him to serve ; 
and the politician, so called, agains : whom the news- 
papers belch forth in perpetual attack—for editors 
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are the only perfectly sanctified people on the face 
of the globe !—the politician, so called, who stands in 
his place and is there attempting to lift up and serve 
his country ; and the preacher and the teacher who, 
where God has put them, are trying to make the 
world wiser and better and happier and richer for 
having lived in it—these are the men that are disci- 
ples learning of Christ, and followers imitating 
Him. 
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HE TOOK OUR PLACE- THE WONDERFUL 
LOVE OF CHRIST. 
(Is. liii., 4-6 ; 2 Cor. v., 21.) 


T is related that some years ago, during 
a war between the English and one of 
the native tribes of India, several Eng- 
lish officers were taken prisoners, some 
of whom had been wounded in the battle. 
A native officer brought in fetters and proceeded 
to put them upon each of the prisoners: as he ap- 
proached a young man who was suffering severely 
from pain and weakness, a gray-haired officer said, 
“You do not think of putting chains upon that 
wounded young man?” “There are just as many 
pairs of fetters as there are captives,” was the 
reply, “‘ and every pair‘must be worn.” ‘ Then,” 
said he, “ put two pairs on me. I will wear his as 
well as my own.” They were put on, and he wore 
them until, eluding all earthly bars and fetters, his 
spirit followed the leading of the death angel. 
The younger officer regained his freedom, and lived 
to capture the city in which he had been imprisoned. 
Wounded, weak, and in prison man lay, waiting the 
forging of stronger fetters of sin, when into the 
prison-house came One upon whom was laid the 
iniquity of us all; and he poured out his soul unto 
death that we might live as conquerors. 

Mrs. Browning has pictured with marvelous 
beauty and exaltation the effect of the crucifixion 
upon two watching seraphim who have lingered a 
little behind the hosts of heaven as they gathered 
around the cross. As one of them begins to com- 
prehend the meaning of the wonderful sacrifice, he 
is troubled by the thought that others will have 
reason to love God even more than the angels love. 
The other remonstrates, saying, “‘ Do we love not ?” 
“ Yea, but not as man shall!” he answers. 

“Oh, not with this blood on us—and this face, 

Still, haply, pale with sorrow that it bore 

In our behalf, and teuder evermore 

With nature all our own, upon us gazing — 
Nor yet with these forgiving hands upraising 
Their unreproachful wounds, alone to bless ! 
Alas, Creator! shall we love thee less 
Than mortals shall ?” 


We can easily imagine how the angels who live 
in the light and love of God might wonder at the 
attitude of redeemed men toward him. Only the 
Heart of infinite love and patience, because he 
knows our frame and remembers that we are dust, 
could bear with us. Would to God that the con- 
templation of his love might arouse us and 
strengthen us to push our way through the indif- 
ference that has settled around us! 

“ Pray longer, pray louder for the sweet gift of fire 
To come down on thy heart with its whirlwinds of 
grace.” 

The Saviour’s love for us, as manifested in the 
price he paid for our redemption, should lead us 
to reverence ourselves. “He loved me and gave 
himself for me: how can I, purchased at such a 
cost, again stain my soul with sin?’’ should be our 
answer to the tempter. 

« Jesus, the Son of God, loves you and died for 
you.” If this were always our thought as we look 
into the faces of those who are dear to us, should 
we ever be impatient or unkind or self-seeking in 
our intercourse with them ? 

Go out upon the streets of one of our manufact- 
uring cities on a Saturday evening; mingle with 
the crowd and watch the faces. You will find 
them all there—the yet innocent but tempted, the 
sinning and the enticers to evil. Then remember 
Calvary and the Christ who died that such as 
these “ might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.” Think you, will He whom we call our Sav- 
iour receive us with a smile of welcome if we do 
nothing to save them? 

And beyond the seas are hearts that would beat 
with a warmer love than do ours, and feet that 
would run swifter than ours run, to spread the glad 
tidings, if they only knew that Jesus loves them 


1 For the week beginning August 24, 1890. 
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and died for them. Will he hold us guiltless if 
they remain in darkness ? 

** Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another.” 

References: Dan. ix., 26; Zech. xiii., 1; Matt. 
viii., 16, 17—xx., 28; John x. 11. 17, 18—xi., 
49-52—xv., 12, 13; Rom. iii., 24, 25—iv., 23-25 
—viii.. 32; 1 Cor. xv., 18.19; Gal. i, 4—ii.. 20— 
iii., 13; Eph. v., 2; Phil. ii, 5-8; Col i, 14 20- 
22; 1 Tim. ii..5 6; 1 Pet. i, 18, 19—iii., 18; 1 
John ii., 1, 2—iii., 5, 16—iv., 8,9; Rev. v., 9. 10. 

Daily Readings: (1) Luke xxiii., 32-46; (2) 1 
Pet. ii., 21-25; (3) Rom. v., 6-21; (4) Heb. ix., 
11-28; (5) Eph. ii., 10-22; (6) Heb. x., 4-29; 
(7) Is. liii., 4-6; 2 Cor. v., 21. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MISSION LIFE IN 
AFRICA. 
II. 
By tHE Rev. Lewis Grovt. 


| apie! true missionary will have his own way 
of thinking and working, yet all will strive to 
follow the lead of the Lord; and in every field, 
especially a new one, such as the Zulus were when 
the writer went among them, there will be found 
much to encourage, much to hinder. From first 
to last, no live laborer can fail to find in any field, 
least of all in such as were the Zulus, that Living- 
stone was right when he said, “‘ The missionary must 
be something more thana man going round with a 
Bible under his arm.” If he would make the 
Gospel God's power unto salvation, he must bring 
it into contact with the minds and hearts and 
lives of those for whom he labors. To do this he 
must reach them, know their language, have a 
home among them, and show a practical interest in 
all that makes for their good, whether in this life 
or the next. 

To go into a new field, among a rough, wild peo- 
ple, where they have neither roads nor bridges, 
boats nor books; where the clothing they wear is 
too scant to be described; where the houses they 
live in, without window or chimney, bed, table, 
or chair, can be entered only on your hands and 
knees ; a hatchet, spear, and pick constituting all 
the tools of which they have any knowledge—and 
there build a house, a chapel, a station, needs mind, 
muscle, faith and works, some inventive talent, and 
much good common sense. In such circumstances 
me most romantic will often be found the most 
Examined, ordained, married, one day, in Ver- 
mont, I started in the evening with my bride for 
a wedding tour. Railroads being scarce in that 
region at that time, the first half of our way to 
Boston was made partly by private conveyance, 
partly by -tage-coach. Having passed a night in 
Boston, we took ship for South Africa. A quick 


. sail of two months brought us to Cape Town. 


Waiting here six weeks for an opportunity to go on 
to Natal, we finally went aboard the “ Rosebud.” 
Passing out of Table Bay, we encountered a storm 
which was enough to satisfy us that Diaz, the early 
discoverer of that southern angle of Africa, was 
right when he proposed to his patron, John II. of 
Portugal, to call it Cabo Tormentoso. Two days 
of contest with wind and wave found us further 
from our desired haven than when we started out. 
The delicious grapes, peaches, and other good 
things which our friends had put up for us were 
never eaten. The long passage, by reason of ad- 
verse seas, had made an end of nearly all our food 
and fresh water before we came to the end of our 
voyage. Finally coming in sight of the harbor we 
sought, and looking out upon the beautiful country, 
we could well understand why Vasco da Gama, who, 
on his way to India, first came in sight of this 
charming region on Christmas Day, 1497, proposed 
to call it Tierra de Natal, or the Land of the 
Nativity. 

The nautical “ Rosebud ” must now be exchanged 
for a Boer’s wagon, the sailing ship for a tented 
traveling house, the horses of Neptune for a 
Dutchman’s nag and a dozen African bullocks. 
Instead of the ship rigging of cable and ropes, we 
have a trek-tow (cable) made of braided thongs 
cut from the hide of a buffalo, to which the yokes 
are attached ; a dozen reins or lassos of the same 
material, with which to catch the bullocks and 
make them fast; straight bars of wood for yokes, 
and keys (“skeys”) and throat bands for bows 
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The wagon is fitted up with bedstead and bedding, 
cooking utensils, tea-dishes, a chest of food—all 
that is deemed essential for three or four days’ 
travel in the fields or along the coast, wherever a 
way can be found over plains, hills, rivers, to the 
station of the missionary who has come to bring us 
to his home. Instead of sailors, we now have native 
servants, one Zulu to care for the horse, another to 
lead the team, another to drive, and others to bring 
wood and water, do the cooking and whatever 
else may be required. The missionary must be 
the “Captain” of all this, and his bride the 
“ Mate.” 

Much of the day now spent in getting ready to 
start, and a rain, withal, at hand, we leave the few 
signs of civilization at Durban and set off for the 
station forty miles away to the north. My brother 
missionary, having a few more purchases to make, 
after which he will follow on horseback, puts 
me in charge of the caravan, with instructions 
to drive out into the country, find a good place, and 
“outapan” for the night. I had as yet learned 
only just enough about “ outspanning” to know 
that it meant to set the oxen free from the barba- 
rous gear, “ off-saddle” ani ‘knee-halter” the 
horses, and turn them all out to graze in the fields ; 
but that a “good place” meant a smooth, open, 
grassy place on the lee side of a thick “ bush,” 
which would break off the driving wind, and, per- 
chance, a pelting rain also, with good grass, wood, 
and water at hand, for man and beast, was a kind 
and degree of knowledge to which I had not yet 
attained. In this quandary, after much careful 
cogitation, I quietly turn the whole question of a 
“ good place” over to the better knowledge of my 
brother captain’s “mate,” and give myself up to 
observation and study in other lines. Such a 
place being found, the oxen and horses are 
turned out to feed in the fields, wood and water are 
brought, a fire made, the kettle boiled, the steak 
broiled, and all brought to the extemporized dining- 
room in the front part of the wagon, where the 
repast is enjoyed with that peculiar relish which 
only a long ride, keen appetites, fresh air, and 
beautiful scenery, such as they have in the tropics, 
all well seasoned with the fragrance of wild flow- 
ers, and some thought of the wild beasts that roam 
in that region, can ever give. Then all devote 
themselves to putting things in readiness for the 
night’s encampment. As the shades of the evening 
begin to settle down upon us the oxen are brought 
up, lassoed, and made fast to the trek-tow, the horses 
made fast to the trees of the bush, the attendants 
brought together, evening prayers offered, and all 
retire to rest. 

At the coming in of anew day all are astir again ; 
breakfast is prepared and enjoyed, devotions are 
offered, and the journey resumed, though not with- 
out anxiety for fear of swollen streams because of 
the abundant rain of the night. The Umgeni is 
high, but forded with safety. Presently the threat- 
ening clouds begin to pour their liquid contents 
upon the earth. As the day declines we outspan, 
though far from both bush and brook, and spend 
the night in a broad, open field, made, ever and 
anon, all bright with the lightning’s flash and all 
tremulous with crashes of thunder. The morning 
comes, wet and cloudy, and we move on. Stopping 
for dinner, the rains keep us until night. We have 
now learned two lessons—that a leaky wagon is 
only fit for fair weather, and that it is easier to go 
without tea than to gather wood, kirdle a fire, and 
make it in the rain. The next day is fair, fresh, 
sweet, and pleasing, except the prospect of swollen 
streams. Waiting a day at the Umtongati for 
the high water to subside, we venture in and 
pass over, though the water comes six inches deep 
into the wagon. We reach the Umhlali, six miles 
from the station we seek, on Saturday, the sun fast 
setting in the west. Our food is all gone, save 
sugar and salt, and the river is higher than any we 
have crossed, and besides we know there is an alli- 
gator here, for we saw him basking in the sun on 
the river’s bank when we rode up. To spend the Sab- 
bath here, with nothing to eat, within two hours’ drive 
of the home we seek—how can we? Leave one of 
the two wagons here, with all the Leavier luggage ; 
double the team by putting the twenty-four oxen 
together on the other; put the trunks of clothing 
upon the bedstead, which is on a level with the top 
rail of the wagon-body; put the bedding on the 
trunks ; and, above all, up in the roof of the wagon 
put the lasies. Now put the man who is to lead 
the oxen on a horse that can swim, choose the best 
of the two drivers, and give him the best whip. 
Such is the plan; these the orders: “All ready ; 
start!” Crash! “Stop! Whats that?’ The 
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bedstead has broken down; must be raised and 
propped up. All is in order. “ Ready—start— 
stop!” The front oxen have pulled from the leader 
and returned to the shore, throwing the whole team 
into confusion and threatening to upset the wagon. 
‘Send another leader on another horse to the help 
of the former ; now straighten the team. All right; 
now go ahead!” The orders are obeyed. We 
enter the river. Now the horses are swimming, 
and now the first yoke of oxen, now the second, 
now they are all swimming. The wagon doesn’t 
swim, but goes down deeper and deeper, till now 
the water has come up and filled the body to the 
top rail and up to the trunks on the bedstead, but 
not quite up to the bedding on the trunks. But 
leaders, horses, oxen, all steady and true, pull 
bravely on, and we soon ascend the opposite bank 
in safety, realizing the promise that ** When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” 








A GOOD WORK. 


Among the many chances which have attended the 
rapid growth of Brooklyn, none perhaps is more re- 
markable than the limited scope of the philanthropic 
work which is done among English-speaking seamen 
who put in at her port. Indeed, the oversight in this 
regard is — as phenomenal as is the marvelous 
growth of Brooklyn’s shipping interests. 

A man who had occasion to visit the British steamer 
“ Galileo” aah a inet woman step ener- 

tically ulong the gangway of the vessel he was 
shout “A hove and walle rapidly up toward Fulton 

treet. 

His business, which was with the first officer, was 
soon dispatched ; but he felt disposed to linger on the 
breezy deck, and the brown, broad-shouldered sailor 
felt correspondingly disposed to talk. 

“ Braithwaite, sir, is my name,” said he, indicating 
a seat, “and the ‘Galileo’ belongs to Lampor, Holt & 
Co., Liverpool. The line has eighty-two ships—the 
largest line which puts in at Brooklyn docks. We are 
from Brazil, and brought coffee. Did you see a nice- 
looking lady as you came aboard?” asked Mr. Braith- 
waite, referring to the circular in his hand. ‘She has 
been here to invite the men to go ashore to read aud 
write their letters.” The first officer moved his large 
and steady index finger along the printed lines near 
the foot of the sheet : 

“ Open every week day from 7 to 9:30 o’clock in the 
evening. Inthe reading-room seamen may write their 
letters and read the newspapers and magazines.” 

“But surely this is no singular privilege,” objected 
the other; “for seventy years and more, certainly, 
such invitations have been sent out from sailors’ read- 
ing-rooms in New York.” 

“That is just the point,” said the officer ; “ we are 
in Brooklyn, and not New York.” 

“ But there is Fulton Ferry, and the bridge beyond.” 

‘‘T have been putting in here for six years,” con- 
tinued Braithwaite, apparently unconscious of the im- 
plied ease with which his men might avail themselves 
of the cheer and comfort of a New York reading-room. 
“This is my eighteenth trip, and to-day, for the first 
time, some one has come to invite the men to a place 
where they may write letters home. Seamen have a 
hard time. They land here without money, the most 
of them, and will remain without until paid off on the 
other side. They-often have no letter paper even, nor 
a postage stamp, for writing to the wife. They come 
to me to borrow, as long as I have to lend. 

“Of what use is yon ferry, or the bridge, to men 
who have no money for ferriage or for toll? Why, 
sir, a reading-room for seamen might as well be in 
Kamtchatka as to be in New York for Brooklyn ships! 
Here are forty-two men,” he said, waving his hand 
comprehensively about the deserted deck, “ and if they 
are to have a place ashore for reading and writing, it 
has got to be close by. Now, these men are mostly 
Liverpool men, and it is Liverpool news they want to 
see—such papers as ‘The Mercury,’ ‘Post,’ and 
‘Courier,’ with whatever good reading that kind lady 
likes to furnish. It is the ready postage stamp for the 
letter, too, which is going to make them grateful, for 
the mail ships won’t carry sailors’ letters free. 

‘*T am a Moravian, and my father set out to make 
a minister of me, but 1 took to the sea instead. 

“IT don’t say I’m sorry for the change of plan, but I 
like to see the men go to Bethel on a Sunday. There 
is no question but it steadies them. There was service 
over there on the ‘Augustine’ last Sunday. Some 
men from the ‘ Galileo’ dropped alongside.” 

Plymouth Church, it seems, has been stirred by the 
erying need for more thought for the sailors who now 

ress along the three miles of docks from Red Hook 
Point to the Navy Yard, and, through the kindpess of the 
Rev. Howard Bliss, has opened the doors of her chapel 
on Hicks Street to the dauntless woman who is now 
working almost single-handed in a field where half a 
dozen reading-rooms and a score of workers would 
hardly fill the present requirement. , 

It was the Rev. Mr. Bliss who conducted the service 
on the “ Augustine,” already mentioned. Himself the 
son of a worker widely noted in foreign fields, Mr. 
Bliss inherits his singular grace and tact in informal 
talks with men from many nations. Cc; 
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THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCHES. 


The “ Independent” has gathered some valuable and 
interesting statistics showing the strength of the vari- 
ous Christian Churches in the United States and their 
growth during the past year. From these it appears 
that there are in the United States 151,261 churches of 
all denominations,103,300 ministers, and nearly 22,000,- 
000 members. During the year there has been an 
increase of &,500 churches, nearly 4,900 ministers, and 
nearly 1,090,000 members. 

The most numerous denomination is the Roman 
Catholic, with its 7,500 churches, 8,300 priests, etc., 
and 8,277,000 population, of whom 4,676,000 are esti- 
mated to be communicants. Then come the Method- 
ists, with, in round numbers, 4,980,000 communicants; 
Baptists, 4,292,000; Presbyterians, 1,229,000; Luther- 
ans, 1,086,000; Congregationalists, 491,000; and Epis- 
copalians, 480,000. 

The increase in the Catholic population during the 
year was 421,700. The cntimnelteal gain in Catholic 
communicants was over 238,000. 

* The growth of Protestant membership was 668,000. 
The Methodists gained more than 256,000, the Bap- 
tists more than 213,000, the Lutherans 98,000, the 
Congregationalists more than 16,000, and the Episco- 
palians about 9,500.—[ Herald. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Minneapolis Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has over $100,000 pledged for its new building, 
which will be pushed ahead rapidly during the summer. 
The foundation has been in for some time. The St. 
Paul Association also has decided to proceed with its 
building, though the total amount necessary to pay for 
it has not yet been subscribed. 

—The corner-stone of the Utah University of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was laid at Ogden on 
August 6. The foundation and much of the super- 
structure of the main building are completed. The 
landed and money endowments of the University are 
already large, and the series of buildings, costing 
upwards of $500,000, will be pushed rapidly to com- 
pletion. The corner-stone was set in place by Bishop 
John H. Vincent. Governor A. C. Thomas, of the 
Territory, spoke of the great needs of the Territory 
about to be supplied by the operations of this Univer- 
sity. The Rev. Samuel W. Small, A.M., D.D, Presi- 
dent of the University, delivered the official address. 

—By the will of D. M. Weston, who died recently, 
$30,000 is bequeathed to the Girls’ Seminary at North- 
field, and $50,000 to Mr. Moody personally. This last, 
it is thought, will find its way into another school 
building. 

—A movement is now on foot in this city toward the 
erection of a charity building, to contain the general 
offices of the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York, and such other benevolent asso- 
ciations as may choose to come under the same roof. 
No general subscription paper will be circulated likely to 
interfere with the current income of either society 
above mentioned, nor will any public appeal be made 
until the greater part of the sum needed is pledged. 
One subscription of $50,000 has been made, and others 
of lesser sums 2gererating nearly as much more are 
reasonably assured. 


[For other Religious News see page 216.} 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
--E. S. Pressey accepts a call to the church in Springfield, 


t. 
man at Graff has become pastor of the church in Brecks- 
ville, O. 
—J.N. Taft has received a call from the First Church of 


Allegheny City, Pa. 
— Piensa Rent accepts a call to New Richmond, Wis. 

—Q. H. White, of Winooski, Vt., has resigned. 

—F. R. Bunker, of Kalamo, Mich., has resigned. 

—E. G. Updyke accepts a call to the First Church of Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

—Watson L. Phillips, at present pastor of the Methodist 
church in Wilkesbarre, Pa., has been given a call by the 
a of the Redeemer (Congregational) of New Haven, 

nn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—W. H. Beatson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a eall 
from the church of St. George’s, Del. 
—W.H. Hudnut has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Port Jervis, L. I. 
—H. P. Bake has received a call from the church in Va- 
latie, Pa. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—M. M. Oliver accepts a call from the Reformed church 
of Tappan, N. Y. 

—B. K. Van Doren, of the Reformed church of Middle- 
burg, N. Y., has accepted an appointment as Assistant Sec- 
re of the American Bible Society. 

—John C. Lowe, for twenty-seven years pastor of the Re- 
formed church at Rotterdam, N. Y., died recently at St. 
Thomas, in the West Indies. 

—A. R. Crane has accepted a call to the Baptist church in 
Hebron, Conn. 

—Addin Ballou, pastor emeritus of the Universalist church 
of Milford, Mass., died on August 5 at the age of eighty- 
seven. He founded the Hopedale Community in 1842, and 
was a prominent anti-slavery agitator. 

—Increase Sumner Lincoln, a noted abolitionist, died in 
Wilton, N. N.., last week, at the age of ninety-one. 

—Walter Russell Breed has accepted the rectorship of 
Trinity Church (P. E.), Concord, Mass,, and St. Anne’s 
Church, Lincoln, Mags, 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


CITIES OF OUR FAITH.’ 


The loss resulting from a failure to provide an 
appropriate memorial of the ecclesiastical, sermonic, 
and literary work of the late Dr. Caldwell, such as 
is afforded by this volume, would have been serious 
indeed. His was an eminent and shining mind. 
Its power was rooted in the capacity for acquiring 
and assimilating truth in more lines than one, and 
he ed the innate and trained ability to see 
the relations of facts in each, and set them in such 
luminous order that his hearer or his reader was 
filled, forthwith, with instruction and with delight. 

The public should be more familiar than, as we 
apprehend, they may be with the life of such a 
man, and we are confident of rendering good 
service by a brief résumé of his career, condensed 
from the biographical sketch by his friend, the Rev. 
Dr. Stearns. 

The date of his birth was November 13, 1820 ; the 
place, Newburyport, Mass. His collegiate educa- 
tion was obtained at Waterville (Me.) College, now 
Colby University, from 1835 to 1839. Even in its 
early days his class knew that “it had in it one 
brilliant writer.” His advancement and his repute 
for it grew throughout his academic course. He 
closed that course, however, without deciding as to 
a calling in life, but was at the head of a school in 
Hampton Falls, N. H., until 1840, when he became 
the principal of a grammar school in his native 
town. Ultimately he graduated at Newton (Mass.) 
Theological Institution, in 1845. His ministerial 
labors were performed in the supply of the pulpit 
of the Baptist church at Alexandria, Va., until 
1846 ; then in the pastorates of the First Churches 
of that denomination at Bangor, Me., and at Provi- 
dence, R. I. His Doctorate of Divinity came to 
him in 1858 from his Alma Mater. From Septem- 
ber, 1873, to 1878, he filled the chair of Church 
History at the Newton Theological Institution, and 
after that was for seven years President of Vassar 
Female College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. His last 
five years were passed at Providence, R. I., in liter- 
ary work. There he died, September 26, 1889. 

His friend depicts Dr. Caldwell as a man of fine 
physical presence, and of simple heart; with an in- 
tuitive grasp of the essence of a subject; broad in 
his reading of literature, philosophy, and theology ; 
as a preacher the purveyor to his people of large 
spiritual nourishment; as a teacher, scholarly, ac- 
curate, and catholic to the last degree. Of his fine 
social quality, his dislike for contention, his pervad- 
ing religious personality, it is not for us to speak, 
but other characteristics which he possessed are 
freely exhibited in the book before us. 

“ Cities of Our Faith,” which fills a hundred and 
twenty-five of its pages, are the titles of four of seven 
papers in preparation at the time of Dr. Cald- 
well’s death. They are: “Jerusalem,” “ Alexan- 
dria,” “Rome,” and “Constantinople.” A fifth 
would have dealt with “Geneva,” and a sixth with 
“Canterbury ;” the design being to weave about 
chief centers in the history of the Church the 
specific doctrines of which they were representative. 
The series, if completed according to plan, would 
have been prefaced with a chapter upon “ The City 
of Our God.” Four historical essays are printed 
here—“ Saint Ambrose and His Time,” “ Benedict 
and the Benedictines,” “The Mendicant Orders,” 
and “ Roger Williams as an Author.” There are 
also two Newton Lectures, “ Theology and Educa- 
tion” and “ Theology and Literature.” These are 
followed by two addresses, the first upon “ Litera- 
ture in Account with Life,” the second upon “ Chris- 
tianity and the Body ;” and a half-dozen sermons 
close the volume, two of them baccalaureates at 
Vassar College—the last “ The Overflowing Cup,” 
the final discourse of his writing, which was 
preached in Providence, 4th August, 1889. 

In regard to these productions it is almost inevi- 
table to say that it is matter for the profoundest 
regret that the seven monographs upon “ Cities of 
Our Faith ” were not all written according to the 
design of the author, for English literature, wide as 
is its compass, has little in it, if indeed it has any- 
thing, to the same purport and of equal merit. 
The breadth of view, the solid grasp of theme, the 
wealth of knowledge, in general and in detail, 
within the four which are here, are fully matched 
by their diction, animated and even brilliant, 


| Cities of Our Faith. and Other Discourses and Addr: sses. 
By the Rev. Samuel Lent Caldwell, D.D., LL.D. Witha 
Bi phical Sketch of Dr. Caldwell by Oakman S. Stearns 
DD. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co,) 
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but without a particle of meretricious tone—apt, 
compact, and incisive to a degree which stamps 
Dr. Caldwell as a master of style. Had their com- 
panions been prepared and published, we should 
have had from a competent hand a unique sum- 
ming up of the development of Christian theology 
of intengest interest and immense service to studious 
clergymen, and of vital attraction to any thoughtful 
reader. The two papers upon “ Alexandria ” and 
“ Constantinople ” may be instanced as especially 
evineing this fact. 

The same qualities pertain to the rest of Dr. 
Caldwell’s work submitted in this volume, joined 
with an ardent love for truth wherever found, 
which, while he held firmly to old standards in 
religion, led him to give eager welcome to new 
wisdom, and cherish a freedom from uncandid bias 
at once enticing and refreshing. Did space permit, 
it were an easy pleasure to show this by citation in 
proof. We make asingle extract from the Newton 
Lecture, “ Theology and Literature” (p. 300) : 

“Tn nineteen hundred years Christian theology has 
taken many forms, and the student of its history finds 
that truth is a great deal larger than opinion, and that 
no theologian, no system, no church, has its exclusive 
patent. it is a progressive science, as all sciences are. 
And when mahal in his infallibility sits down and 
says, ‘ There is no more to be known, it is no use to go 
any further; theology at last is finished, and it is here 
as [ hold it,’ he is not even fit for the Romish Church, 
which possibly may allow a little difference of opinion. 
Theology is out in the world amid the currents which 
wear upon the firmest things. Its foundations are not 
to be moved. But it has, through all the ages, felt the 
touch of time and change. And its ardent, believing 
students hold themselves open to the light from what- 
ever quarter it comes. And if Literature, if Philosophy, 
History, Poetry, Fiction, loosen excessive dogmatism, 
and extend the frontiers of theological thought, and re- 

lace pedantry by scholarship, and so join with the 

pirit of Christ to imbue theologians with patience, with 
charity, with faith in truth rather than in party, with 
love and trust as well as with courage and fidelity, 
Theology will not suffer, but in the end will grow to its 
full stature and strength.” 


Our readers may be grateful if we add to the 
preceding a few sentences from other pages in the 
volume that have a ring like sharpshooters’ bullets 
going straight to the center of the mark at which 
they are aimed : 

“ His reign [that of Herod the Great] was foreign 
enou h to be detested, yet Jewish enough to be main- 
tained.” 

“ They [the Pharisees] were over-pious in forms and 
usages and words, and under-pious in spirit and life.” 

“ Books that deserve to live somehow manage to 
live. It is the good, the true, the immortal books 
which do not shrink to single copies.” 

“They [the Popes] were of all sorts, and carried the 
Popedom through ali stages of exaltation and depres- 
sion, into audacious heights of pretension, into the 
vilest depths of infamy. It was built up on a vast 
system of forgery [the Isidorian Decretals]; it was 
fought for ; it was bought and sold ; it was won and 
lost by intrigue, by violence, by the influence of in- 
famous women, of ambitious princes, of profli 
Churchmen. It was held by vicars of The Holiest 
Person, who were yet without learning, without faith, 
without virtue, without decency even ; infidels, volupt- 
uaries, nepotists, pornocrats.” 

“ They [the common people of the Greek Church 
objecting to the use of unleavened bread in the 
Eucharist by the Roman Church] might not compre- 
hend all the bearings of a theological doctrine, but 
they were easily scandalized by the absence of yeast, 
as if that were essential to salvation.” 

“ Twenty-five years ago [1861-65] we put ideas into 
guns which types were too slow or too feeble to utter.” 

“The ambition to be a learned man with no refer- 
ence to use, to life, is no better than the ambition to 
be a fat man. They are somewhat the same.” 

The lengthened tribute to English Literature on 
pp- 309-310 has seldom had its parallel in force 
and beauty. The book as a whole is itself a per- 
manent and beneficent contribution to the treasure- 
house of Christian letters. 

The single thing to be said in derogation is that 
the fault of publishing a good book without an 
index is here perpetrated. 





— Lux Mundi,” which was the subject of an editorial 
in The Christian Union last week, has been brought 
out in an American edition by the John W. Lovell 
Company, New York. This edition, which although 
inexpensive is well printed, has been reprinted from the 
fifth English edition, and is published in this country 
by an arrangement with the author. It is a pleasure 
to commend a book which bears on its title-page this 
announcement of a recognition of the author’s property 
in his own work. “Lux Mundi” in its way is one of 
the most signi t of recent contributions to religious 
thought, and in this American edition this work is hkely 
to find many interested readers, 
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AN OLD-STYLE STATESMAN.} 


Mr. Pellew as executed the uninspiring task of 
writing the life of John Jay with a full realization 
of its difficulty. “The subject of his biography,” 
he says, “wis by disposition so reticent and impul. 
sive, so completely self-composed, that there is 
scarcely any material for constructing a history of 
his inner private life. . . . Singularly free from 
faults, Jay survives in the popular imagination 
as an abstract type of propriety.” The history of 
a type never takes hold of ou: human sympathies 
as does the story of an individual. 

Yet the type which Jay represented is one well 
worth studying. It has to-day almost disappeared 
from public life. A man without more democratic 
sympathies than Jay is rarely in our days elected 
to any prominent office except by the use of money, 
and Jay’s advancement was far from being due to 
any use of this leverage. He was the representa- 
tive of respectability, absolutely upright in every- 
thing, yet cold and formal. This type of a man 
does not succeed in politics where universal suffrage 
prevails. Fortunately for him, he lived in a period 
in which it was still looked upon as a dream of 
revolutionary theorists. ‘The constitution which the 
State of New York adopted at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, and which Jay more than any one else, 
perhaps, molded, required that voters for the Gov- 
ernors and State Senators must enjoy a freehold 
worth £100 ($250) a year, and that voters for 
Assemblymen must have a freehold worth £20 
($50), or a tenancy worth 403. ($5)a year, and must 
pay taxes. At the outbreak of the Revolution the 
property-owning classes were not favorable to the 
Revolutionary cause. Jay’s first appearance in 
politics was when the substantial merchants of New 
York called a meeting to elect a committee of fifty 
who should supersede the Vigilance Committee 
which was so aggressive in carrying out the boy- 
cott of British goods within the colonies. When 
this committee of “patricians” was elected, the 
Tory papers boasted that henceforth no non-impor- 
tation or non-exportation would be agreed upon. 
The committee, however, was more responsive to 
popular sentiment than the richer merchants had 
expected, and it took some of the measures which 
led to the calling of a congress of all the American 
States to take united action. 

The most interesting portion of this volume is 
the account of the negotiations for the treaty of 
peace at the close of the Revolutionary War. It 
was here that Jay performed his most brilliant 
services. France was not disposed to leave the 
American Nation any stronger than was necessary. 
It wished, in fact, that America should be so 
hemmed in by England and Spain as to make the 
United States perpetually dependont upon the 
friendship of France. The French Ministers 
wished that the western boundaries of the United 
States should be but little west of the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania, and the French Minister 
pointed to the fact that in 1775 England had 
admitted that Ohio belonged to France. The 
French were also opposed to our insisting upon any 
rights in the Canadian fisheries. What was still 
worse, the French had influence in our Congress, as 
well as among the treaty-making powers in Europe. 
The French envoys to the United States throughout 
the Revolutionary War made free use of ‘“‘dona- 
tifs” to secure the desired legislation. 


“* His Majesty,’ wrote De Vergennes to Luzerne, 
‘further empowers you to continue the donations 
which M. Gerard has given or promised the various 
American authors, and of which he will surely have 
handed you a list.’ . . . One of the French envoys wrote 
in 1775 of the members of our Con » ‘I can do 
what I please with them,’ and Gerard, as soon as he 
was appointed in 1778, set himself to persuade the 
public of the disinterestedness of France by suggesting 
suitable arguments to writers to the newspapers, who 
signed themselves often by such names as Gallo Amer- 
icanus. Tom Paine was engaged for a thousand dol- 
lars a year to inspire ‘the people with sentiments fa- 
vorable to France and the alliance,’ and Paine was then 
secretary to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. When 
Luzerne succeeded Gerard, he exercised the same 
power in the same way. In 1781 R. R. Livingston 
was elected to the new secretaryship to foreign affairs. 
‘ He is not ignorant,’ wrote Luzerne to De Vergennes, 
‘ of the part I took in his election.’ ” 


“Thirty years afterwards,” says Mr. Pellew, 
“Gouverneur Morris was sitting over the polished 
mahogany at Bedford with John Jay, when he 
suddenly ejaculated through clouds of smoke, ‘ Jay, 
what a set of scoundrels we had in that Second 
Congress!’ ‘Yes,’ said Jay, as he knocked the 


1 John Jay. 
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ashes from his pipe, ‘that we had.’” That the 
American representatives concluded a treaty of 
ce in 1783 so much more favorable to the 
United States than Congress demanded, or even 
hoped for, was in large measure due to the clear- 
headedness and determination of John Jay. 


A POPULAR RUSKIN. 

We cannot have too many good editions of Rus- 
kin. It is true that this great master of English 
style is often willful, perverse, and eccentric ; but 
against the total merit of his work these offenses 
are so entirely subordinate that they seem hardly 
worth taking into account. We do not go to 
Ruskin for technical instruction in art; we do go to 
him for that kind of education which enables us to 
recognize a beautiful thing when we see it, to dis- 
criminate between the true and the false, and to dis- 
cern the poetic aspects of nature. More than any 
other English writer Ruskin has taught us to use our 
eyes. There are hosts of men and women who 
owe to him their first real sight of nature. The 
‘Modern Painters” has been a text-book in the 
science of beauty which has found its way all over 
the English-speaking world. It is of small conse- 
quence that some of Ruskin’s specific judgments 
have been reversed, and that now and then he has 
held his judgment in abeyance and has pronounced 
dogmatically on things concerning which he had 
little personal knowledge. The lines of his weak- 
ness have been few ; the lines of his strength have 
been many. Aside entirely from the content of 
his work, there remains its beautiful form. No 
modern writer has used the English language with 
more genuine eloquence or has disclosed its resources 
of expression on a greater scale. With Dr. New- 
man and Mr. Arnold, Ruskin is certain to remain 
one of the great masters of English style in the 
nineteenth century. It was a happy thought on 
the part of the American publishers of Ruskin, 
Messrs. John Wiley & Sons (53 East Tenth Street, 
New York), to print a popular, low-priced edition 
of Ruskin’s complete works. Six volumes of this 
new edition have already appeared, and in work- 
manship they are in all respects to be commended ; 
clearly printed from new plates, simply and taste- 
fully bound, of a convenient size, and sold at the 
moderate price of $1 a volume, these books ought 
to find their way into every household. 








American Farmers, their Condition and Future. By 
J. R. Elliott. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
This volume forms one of the “ Questions of the Day 
Series,” and the size of it is unfortunately proportioned 
to the importance of the question rather than the value 
of the answer. Mr. Elliott writes in an excellent 
spirit, and advances the views which are held by most 
serious thinkers upon the topic which he discusses. 
Nevertheless it must be recognized that he has expanded 
into a volume the material for a magazine article. In 
his introductory chapter, which dwells upon the impor- 
tance of agriculture, he unfortunately attempts to show 
that it has a greater importance in the production of 
national wealth than any other industry, and quotes the 
exploded dogma of Quesnay that “ The sovereign and 
the nation should never lose sight of the fact that the 
earth is the unique source of riches, and that it is agri- 
culture which multiplies them.” This point is little in 
keeping with one which Mr. Elliott makes further on— 
the best in his volume—that the net product of the 
3,800,000 persons engaged in manufacturing and the 
mechanical industries is greater than that of the 7,600,- 
000 persons engaged in agriculture. The farmer’s 
contemporaries, Mr. Elliott shows, are twice as well 
remunerated as the farmer, and yet the whole policy 
of our legislation is to help these contemporaries at 
the expense of the farmers. One only needs to believe 
that agriculture is as important as any other industry 
to sympathize with most of the reforms which Mr. 
Elliott advocates. The volume contains a good deal of 
information regarding the extortions from which the 
farmer suffers by reason of Trusts, and takes very 
radical grounds against the protective tariff. The 
author begins his chapter upon taxation by quoting the 
words of Gerrit Smith : “1am an absolute free-trader. 
I would have no custom-house on the face of the earth. 
Never will the government be administered honestly 
and frugally until the cost of ministering it is paid by 
direct taxation.” The author regards it to be as unjust 
to compel the farmers to pay the manufacturers forty 
per cent. more than the natural value of their goods, as 
it would be to compel manufacturers to pay to the 
farmers a bounty of forty per cent. upon the natural 
value of what they produce. He believes that the sys- 
tem of indirect taxation falls heaviest upon the pvorest 
people, and he believes that the farmers have every- 
thing to gain by the substitution of direct taxation for 
indirect taxation. Like most radical reformers, he points 
to the system introduced by Solon in ancient Athens as 
the model of justice. This laid the bulk of the caxes 
upon the largest property owners ; the next class of 
property owners it relieved to the extent of one-sixth ; 
the next one-ninth, and so on until the poorest were 
reached, who paid no taxes at all. 
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The Advancement of Science. By E. Ray Lankaster. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $3.) It is not often 
that a profound scientist can write or speak interest- 
ingly to a general public. Here, however, we have a 
collection of essays which were written for the people. 
Some have been given as speeches at scientific meet- 
ings, some have aypneeed in popular magazines. The 
range of topics is broad, and at first sight the appro- 
priateness of the title is not plain. Fret there ts an 
appropriateness. Some of the essays are old—datin 
back to 1871; others are recent. All, however, ha 
some timeliness in their appearance, and through all 
there runs one idea, one motive. They are, individu- 
ally and collectively, an appeal to study science for its 
own sake, and to supply the means for such study from 
the public treasury. True science is not invention. 
Science is a knowledge of the causes and relations of 
things, and though this may be and often is a founda- 
tion for invention, it is worthy of study for itself and 
ought to be pursued without reference to utilitarianism. 
The essays are: 1. Degeneration : a Chapter in Dar- 
winism ; 2. Biology and the State; 3. Pasteur and 
Hydrophobia ; 4. Examinations ; 5. Scientific Results 
of International Fisheries Exhibition, London, 1883 ; 
6. Centenarianism ; 7. Parthenogenesis ; 8. A Theory 
of Heredity ; 9. The History and Scope of Zodlogy. 
All contain considerable of scientific interest, but the 
ones which most illustrate the argument above men- 
tioned are numbers 2, 3, 4,5. In these the lack of 
encouragement to scientific study in England is de- 
plored, and the condition of Great Britain compared 
with that of France and Germany. Suggestions are 
made as to what the Government should do, and how 
it might do it. This line of thought is one of particular 
importance to American readers, as we, too, do very 
little to encourage scientific investigation. No one is 
more prompt to recognize and admire the results of a 
practical kind that may flow from scientific research, no 
one is more slow to aid and advance such research, 
particularly if its practical value is not apparent, than 
we. 





Structural and Systematic Botany. By Douglas HR. 
Campbell. (Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25.) For years 
in this country good instruction in botany was thought 
to be given if the student was trained to run down a 
specimen by means of artificial “ keys” and find its 
name. That day is, happily, past. To know a single 
plant thoroughly—to understand its structure, its 
minute anatomy, its mode of growth, its relations to the 
world of life around it—is better than to name a hun- 
dred species. Bessey’s Botany wasa move in the right 
direction. It led American students to a more truly 


‘scientific method of study of plants than any book pre- 


ceding it. It was not, however, adapted to beginners, 
nor to classes in high schools. Nor can it really be 
claimed that the abridged edition of that work fully 
met this need. The little book before us aims to do so. 
It is “the new botany” for beginners and for high 
schools. The work is well done. Each of the sub- 
kingdoms of plants is taken up separately and with 
reasonable fullness. Much practical work, both coarse 
and microscopic, is outlined. The descriptions are clear 
and interesting, the cuts (many of them new) are good. 
The treatment of phenogams is not as as the rest 
of the book, and would certainly confuse and weary 
any one who tried to master it. It seems almost im- 
possible for any writer of just this kind of a book to 
show the same wisdom ~ his selection of material 
among phenogams that he displays among cryptogams. 
While the book is a good one, and while the mathod 
pursued is desirable, it should be used in connection 
with tables and keys. ‘“ Analysis ” is not the only thin 
in botany, but it ought not to be entirely neglected. 
Names are not so important as biology, but they must 
be used, and one cannot afford to entirely dispense with 
them. 


We have received several books well suited for use in 
Sunday-school libraries, in regard to which we can do 
little more bere than to mention the names and recom- 
mend them for examination by superintendents of schools 
and those desiring to get new and fresh religious litera- 
ture for the young. From Thomas Nelson & Sons, of 
this city, come Madge Hilton, by Agnes C. Maitland; Be- 
yond the Black Waters, by the ever popular A. L. O. E.; 
Apples of Gold on Salvers of Silver, by the Rev. A. B. 
Mackay; Smitten and Slain, an exciting tale of life 
in China, by “A. V. V.;” and Dora’s Doll House, by 
the Hon. Alva Greene. Hunt & Eaton, of this city, 
send us The Atheist Shoemaker, by H. P. Hughes, a 
page in the history of the West End mission work of 
London, and By Canoe and Dog Train, a most interest- 
ing account by the Rev. E. R. Young of mission work 
among: the Cree and Salteaux Indians, with many 
graphic descriptions of adventure and outdoor life. 








Heat as a Form of Energy. By Robert H. Thurston. 
(Riverside Science Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25.) We have recently noticed the second 
volume of this new series on Physical Science. Volume 
three is a good companion for its predecessors. The au- 
thor, so well known for his more extensive works upon 
the steam engine, is well fitted for his task. A review 
of the history of ideas upon heat is first given, and the 
principles of thermodynamics are laid down. The de- 
velopment of steam and gas engines is traced, and sug- 

estions are made as to what may be expected in the 
fature in the improvement and perfecting of such ma- 
chines. The book is a handy compend of an important 
subject, suited to the use of busy readers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—A life of Paul Revere by Elbridge H. Goss, with 
many illustrations, will be issued by the J. G. Cupples 
Company, of Boston. 

ohn Mackintosh, a learned shoemaker and biblio- 
phile of Aberdeen, is writing a history of Scotland for 
the Story of the Nations Series. 

—In a pamphlet of nearly 150 pages have been 
iG the proceedings of the recent Lake Mohonk 

ouference on the negro question. Copies of the same 
may be had of George E. Ellis, Boston. ; 

—Austin Dobson has written a memoir of Horace 
Walpole, of which a limited édition de luxe will be issued 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., with eleven etchings by Percy 
: oran. It will be printed from type at the De Vinne 

ress, 

—If Mrs. Burton N. Harrison didn’t write the 
“Century” serial, “The Anglomaniacs,” somebody 
has developed a style amazingly resembling hers. Does 
anonymity serve to “push” a story in these days? 
Not as it did a few years ago. The interest roused by 
it now is mach less.—[Tribune. 

—Two French writers are portrayed in the August 
“ Book Buyer”—M. Jules Verne, whose likeness forms 
the frontispiece and is accompanied by a biographical 
sketch ; and Baron Imbert de Saint-Amand, who has 
published twenty-six biographies of famous women. 

—The oldest printed book :n Germany has been ac- 
quired by the Royal Library in Berlin. It is an early 
edition of the Chinese Art Treasury, “ Po-ku-t’u-lu,” 
printed from metal blocks, and dating from the years 
1308 to 1312. The impression of both the text and 
the illustrations is said to be beautifully clear and 
distinct. 

—We have received from Macmillan & Co. volumes 
three and four of the edition of “ Essays of Montaigne” 
in the Stott Library. We have aleddidy commented on 
the great attractiveness of these little volumes. This 
edition contains the translation of John Florio, Shake- 
speare’s contemporary, and has, therefore, a quality of 
its own. 

—The “ Atheneum” chronicles the discovery of a 
large mass of De Quincey’s correspondence, which 
throws new light, it is said, on his character and career, 
and Mr. Heinemann is preparing to bring it out in two 
volumes before long, edited by Dr. Japp. There are 
letters from Coleridge and Wordsworth and many 
others of his contemporaries, and some from Charlotte 
Bronté. 

—A new edition has been issued of the “ History of 
Art” prepared by Mr. W. H. Goodyear for the use of art 
students, classes, and tourists. New illustrations have 
been added, and the volume now contains a very large 
namber of reproductions in color of Soule photographs 
of the great masterpieces of art and architecture. The 
arrangement of the book is good, and its value as a 
handbook—it has little pretensions in the way of criti- 
are considerable. (New York: A.S. Barnes & 

0.) 

—His Majesty the Emperor of Austria has been 
pleased to confer the great gold medal for art, lit- 
erature, and science upon Mr. Frank Vincent, the well- 
known traveler and author, “in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished services to the literature of travel.” The 
medal and an autograph letter from the Emperor's 
Grand Chamberlain have been delivered to Mr. Vin- 
cent by the Austro-Hungarian Consul-General of this 
city. This is the second honor Mr. Vincent has re- 
ceived from Vienna, having a few years ago been 
elected a corresponding member of the Austria Geo- 
graphical Society. 

—Mr. George .. Schuyler,who died suddenly on board 
Commodore Gerry’s flag-yacht “ Electra” at New Lon- 
don on July31, had published two books relating to Revo- 
lutionary times. One was correspondence and remarks 
upon “ Bancroft’s History of the Northern Campaign 
in 1777,” the other “The Character of Major-General 
Philip Schuyler.” Mr. Schuyler was the grandson 
of General Philip John Schuyler, and was born at 
Rhinebeck on June 9, 1811. He was twice married, 
and both of his wives were granddaughters of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

—The “Quarterly Review” for July contains a 
paper entitled “Twenty Years of Home Rule in New 

ork,” treating of the ascendency of the Irish in the 
lozal government of the greatest city of America. The 
opening paper on Eton College tells the history of one 
of the most ancient educational institutions in the world, 
and considers more especially its place in English edu- 
cational history. An article on the Emperor Freder- 
ick, based on Gustav Freytag’s “Reminiscences,” reviews 
the more important events in the personal history of 
the ill-fated prince. The study of the modern French 
novel, begun in the April number, is concluded in a 
paper on “ Realism and Decadence in French Fiction,” 
dealing with the works of Balzac, De Stendhal, Flau- 
bert, Zola, Daudet, Bourget, and some of the more recent 
French literary critics. A paper on “Shakes ’s 
Ghosts, Witches, and Fairies” discusses the belief of the 
poet in the realities of these beings. Anarticle on “The 
Acropolis of Athens,” accompanied with a map, reviews 
the more important of recent archeological discoveries 
at this famous place, and the light they throw upon an- 
cient Athenian civilization. Anarticle on “ Penny Fic- 
tion” considers the present state of the “ penny dread- 
ful,” and presents a characteristic picture of English 
literary life below stairs. The personal and political 
history of Sir Robert Walpole are discussed in an im- 
portant study of the great statesman and his times. 
(New York : Leonard Scott Publication Co.) 
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AT NORTHFIELD. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


ile eighth annual conference of students of the 
Bible, held at Northfield, Mass., July 31- 
August 11, was not only larger and richer than any 
that have preceded it, but it was more practical. 
Not only were there great expository sermons on 
“The Power of the Resurrection” (the Rev. 
Marcus Rainsford); “‘ What is Faith ?” “ Redemp- 
tion,” “ The Transfiguration ” (the Rev. George F. 
Pentecost) ; “ From Grace to Glory,” “The Holy 
Spirit ” (Dr. A. J. Gordon); and “Christian Love 
—How it Differs from all Other Kinds” (Bishop 
J. M. Thoburn), but there were also a great num- 
ber of exceedingly practical addresses on such 
themes as “ How to Reach the Non-Church-Going 
Masses” (the Rev. Mr. Hubbard. of Auburn, 
N. Y.); “ What Constitutes a Real Church ?” (the 
Rev. Arthur Little, of Boston); “The Vacant 
Churches and Unemployed Ministers of New 
England” (at a special gathering of clergymen 
called together by Mr. Moody); “ The Extra-Cent- 
a-Day Bands—Their Method and Success in Stim- 
ulating Missionary Zeal and Contributions” (Mr. 
S. F. Wilkins of Newton Center, Mass.) . 

The Rev. James O'Connor, editor of “The Con- 
verted Catholic,” told of the proper methods for 
reaching Roman Catholics. The Rev. David Baron, 
of England, a converted Russian Jew now engaged in 
missionary work among the Jews of London, prophe- 
sied as to the future of his race, and told of the 
results already secured in Europe. Messrs. Ballou 
and Hadley, of New York, testified to the power 
of Christianity in reclaiming the outcasts of the 
slums of New York. Mrs. Dawes pleaded for the 
negroes of the Indian Territory—descendants of 
the former slaves of the Indians—and told of their 
degradation and wrongs. The Rev. C. W. Shelton, 
of the American Missionary Association, recounted 
the tale of our national dishonor in dealing vith 
the Indians, reported to the Conference the success 
of the five missions among the Sioux Indians es- 
tablished through the generosity of attendants at a 
former Northfield conference, and so stirred his 
hearers that, under the characteristic manipulation 
of Mr. Moody, over $3,000 was pledged in a very 
few minutes—enough to support the five mission 


stations during the coming year and establish and 
support two new stations. 

With this partial record of the “practical ” be- 
fore him, it does not behoove any one to sneeringly 
refer to the Northfield conferences as gatherings of 


theorists assembled for flights into spiritual 
realms and only eager for edification in doctrine, 
pure and undefiled. 

As at the recent college men’s conference, so at 
this, missions—home and foreign—had the place of 
pre-eminence, and all that was said, in the letter 
describing that conference, about the influence of 
Northfield and its recognized strategic importance 
as a center where home-coming and out-going 
missionaries from all lands and of all denomina- 
tions know that they can best touch the widest cir- 
‘ele of impressionable hearers, is also true of this 
Conference. 

The failure of the modern Church to reach the 
masses, the failure of the conventional sermon to 
warn and rebuke as well as to please and instruct, 
were emphasized at the Conference. Men in the 
pastorate like Drs. Gordon and Little, of Boston, 
acknowledge it as well as evangelists like Dr. Mun- 
hall and Pierson and Bishop Thoburn. Said Bishop 
Thoburn: “Some one told me in England, ‘There 
are some men so very anxious and wholly given up 
to the work of saving souls that they don’t save 
men and women.’ We get above humanity and 
forget that Christ has promised to give us grace 
and divine skill to bind up the broken heart. If 
Christ had to wait for us to go to heaven, would we 
have gone? You smile at the thought, and yet we 
sit with our hands folded in the churches and say : 
‘How shall we reach the multitudes?’ You might 
sit there through all eternity and they would not 
come. Christ did not tell you to sit that way; he 
told you to go. In the average church to-day you 
find as much caste feeling as in India. You don’t 
see Christian men organizing as though they meant to 
take the cities. If you want to bring up a nation, 
you may get your costly churches and fine music 
and eloquent preachers, and you will catch a high- 
caste man now and then, but you are just pulling a 
brick out of the wall. If you want to bring up a 
nation, go down to the bottom and put the jack- 
ecrews under them and hoist them up. I saw 


streets in the city of Cincinnati last week that for 
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vice and degradation surpass anything to be found 
in Caleutta, India.” 

Said Dr. Arthur Little : “ We have been breath- 
ing the stifling air of the spirit of worldliness of this 
age till we have become under such a terrible stupor 
so spiritually benumbed that we do not recognize our 
condition or our vocation. We have been indulg- 
ing in these sirups that the world offers us, so that 
we have almost lost the power of response to the 
power of God. This is, to a great extent, even 
within the circle of our church membership, an age 
of doubt, an age of questioning, an age when a 
critical temper pervades many minds, in the min- 
istry and in our institutions of learning, and 
when many teachers in high places find it easicr to 
ask a question than to answer it, and to raise a 
doubt than to put it down. The time has come for 
affirmation, for positiveness. We are not called on 
as the Church of God to tell what we don’t know, 
but what we do know.” 

As in former years, delegates from Great Britain 
were prominent. The Rev. Marcus Rainsford, of 
London, father uf the rector of St. George's Church, 
New York City, charmed all by his simple. in- 
tensely spiritual expositions of Scripture. The Rev. 
T. E. Marsh, an eminent Baptist of Sunderland, 
and the Rev. W. R. Lane, of London, displayed 
unusual familiarity with Scripture, and were help- 
ful to many. Mr. C. Boardman, an enthusiastic 
Congregational layman of Stratford in London, 
was a fine type of the consecrated Englishman of 
wealth, his description of work in the English mis- 
sion halls furnishing valuable hints to American 
workers, and revealing an entirety of consecration, 
and a willingness to use simple yet effectual 
methods of reaching the multitude—methods which 
we Americans would deem sensational, and yet 
ought not to. 

The most interesting personality of the Confer- 
ence was the Rev. David Baron. In physiognomy 
and dress unlike any other delegate ; deeply versed 
in Hebrew tradition, and full of pride of race ; 
confident of the glorious future of the Jews ; dis- 
playing a remarkable knowledge of the New as 
well as the Old Testament ; dependent for support 
upon the provision of the Lord, and living entirely 
by faith ; exhibiting a type of Christian belief and 
trust unusually childlike, with a history of heroic 
self-denial and fortitude in his journeys over Eu- 
rope and Africa distributing the Hebrew New 
Testament to the Jews, it is not remarkable that he 
became a favorite. The melody and majesty of 
his rendering of the psalms and prophecies, and 
the light he shed upon significant words like 
“ Zion,” “Israel,” ‘“ Jehovah,” will not soon be 
forgotten. 

Two stray incidents related by Dr. Gordon and 
the Rev. Mr. Shelton are significant when grouped 
together. Dr. Gordon told of a converted China- 
man who recently gave a Jewish peddler “ points” on 
race history as recorded in Genesis; and Mr. Shelton 
told of a Christian Endeavor Society among the 
Sioux Indians which, of its own volition, had as- 
sumed the duty of establishing and manning Sun- 
day-schools for the children of ignorant white 
people who lived on the borders of the reservation. 
We hear strange stories these days! 

A few weeks since, Mr. Moody conceived a new 
plan for benefiting his fellows, for utilizing ‘‘ The 
Hotel Northfield,” which otherwise would stand idle 
six months in the year, and for increasing the 
responsibilities resting upon him—already sufficient 
to weigh down and wear out many extraordinary 
men. He had but to conceive, to state his plans 
to men of wealth, secure their approval and sup- 
port, and, presto/ the announcement that, beginning 
October 1, the spacious hotel would be opened as a 
school for the training of Christian women in the 
use and knowledge of the Bible and in the practical 
arts of dressmaking and cooking. The course will 
be three months long, and there will be two terms, 
the first beginning October 1, the second January 
1. It is hoped that workers in cities—those who 
desire to do mission work among the destitute and 
ignorant—will seize the chance offered in the school 
soon to be opened. G. P. M. 








—The late Rev. Dr. W. H. Ryder, of Chicago, made 
the following institutions his residuary legatees, and 
each will receive, as such, the sum of $32,356.68: Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, Boston ; Divinity School, 
Tufts College ; Divinity School, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity ; Divinity School, Lombard University; and 
Buchtel College, Akron, O. Among the numerous 
charitable bequests contained in his will were $20,000 
to Lombard University (mentioned above) and $10,000 
to the Chicago Public Library. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


_—_ 


THE NATIONAL DIET OF JAPAN. 


The election of members of the first Japanese Na- 
tional Diet occurred on July 1. Returns are now all 
in with the exception of those from one prefecture, and 
the political complexion of the body may be declared 
with some degree of accuracy. 

The Kaishin (Liberal) party, under the leadership of 
Count Okuma, has 64 representatives. The various 
sections of Radicals (Daido Danketsu, Aikokuko-to, 
Jiyu-to, etc.), whose best-known leaders are Counts 
Itagaki and Goto, will number 116 ; while the Hoshu-to 
rococo ace 2 count only 18 certain votes. Eighty- 

our representatives are unpledged to any party. This 
indicates that whatever in the coming year may be the 
attitude of Japan toward other nations, whatever course 
the Diet may take in regard to the vexed question of 
Treaty Revision, so far as domestic affairs are con- 
cerned, there will be no taking of the hand from the 
plow. In matters educational, social, and political the 
face of the Japanese nation is still set forward. 

The election passed off very quietly, so far as an out- 
sider could see. There was indeed a» great deal of 
excitement among the politicians and voters, but the 
latter form so comparatively small a class that its 
action makes little change externally, at least, upon 
the community. Each voter must be twenty-five years 
of age and pay an annual tax of fifteen yen (the yen 
equals the silver dollar); hence in this city of more 
than 200,000 inhabitants the qualified voters did not 
exceed five hundred. The electioneering tricks with 
which we in the West are too familiar prevailed to 
some extent here. A number of the candidates are 
being prosecuted for bribery. Assassination of the 
successful candidate has been reported (not yet sub- 
stantiated) in one case. It was evidently feared in 
many others, for the successful candidates here have, 
— the election, been constantly under police surveil- 

nee. 

No feature of the election has been more interesting 
than its relation to Christianity; and no event more 
clearly indicates the influence of the young Church of 
Christ in Japan. Before the election, in many circles 
the worst thing that could be said against a candidate 
was that he was a Christian. So strongly was this felt 
that not a few sanseika (approvers of Christianity) 
were impelled to publicly mt sh that they were not 
Christians. One church member, under this pressure, 
so trimmed his Christianity as to practically put him- 
self outside of the Church, and even of theism. The 
Church has already (wisely or unwisely) expunged his 
name from its roll. Others stood with heroic firmness. 
In one district, in pressing a Christian to be a candidate 
the voters said, * Better give up your Christianity.” 
‘IT would rather be a Christian than a candidate,” was 
the reply. “ But you are an office-bearer, and as the 
constitution prohibits religious teachers from election, 
you may be regarded by some as a teacher, and so lose 
your election. Give up your office.” “ No, I can’t do 
that ; to be an officer in the Church of Christ is more 
ME to me than to be a member of the National 

iet.” It is hardly necessary to say that he lost 
nothing by his firmness. 

One of the most remarkable results occurred right 
here in the lower district of Kyoto. That district is the 
center and stronghold of Buddhism in Japan. Here 
are the two powerful Hongary's temples, and the chief 
temples of a score of other Buddhist sects. It might 
be imagined they would leave no stone unturned to 
defeat a Christian, especially if that candidate be a 
trustee of the Doshisha, and everywhere known as a 
pronounced Christian. He was charged with being a 
(technical) “ Christian teacher,” and so ineligible. Hi 
denial of that was declared to be a denial of his Chris- 
tianity, and he was branded as a liar. On the night 
before the election a placard was pasted upon the house 
of each voter favorable to him, “ Worship Nakamura 
the Christian.” Unfortunately for the Buddhists, 
however, their candidate, a lawyer, had been the pros- 
ecutor of a large temple of another sect, which had 
been forced into bankruptcy. So there was a split, 
and by a majority of four votes the Buddhist center of 
Japan sends a Christian representative. It is now 
clear that there will be at least ten Christians in the 
Diet—one in thirty. In the whole country the Chris- 
tians do not yet number one in a thousand. It has 
often been asserted that Christianity has not yet 
touched the leaders of thought in Japan; the above 
shows that it is affecting the life of the Nation. 


DosuisHa ScHoon, Kyoro, M. L. Gorpon. 
Japan, July 15, 1890. 








APHORISMS. 
Most people seek the deep slumber of a decided 


opinion. 

The extreme sense of perfection in some men is the 
greatest obstacle to their success. 

The man of genius may be a guide, but the man of 
talents will be a leader. 

Tolerance is the only real test of civilization. 

We must often consider, not what the wise will 
think, but what the foolish will say. 

One ought always to be mindful of the first syllable 
of the word con-versation, and talk with people, not 
to them.—[Sir Arthur Helps. 
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A Partial List of the Announcements of 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


for the Autumn of 1890. 





A HISTORY OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. BY 
JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.A.S., ete., etc. Thoroughly revised 
and yg own to the present time by Robert Kerr, Professor of Architecture at 
King’s College, London, with many new illustrations added. Particulars later. 

his work is produced jointly by John Murray, London, and ourselves. 
A supplementary volume devoted entirely to Modern Architecture in America, by 
Montgomery Schuyler, Esq., will appear in 1891. 


A MEMOIR OF HORACE WALPOLE. BY AUSTIN 
DOBSON. A limited édition de luxe, rigid at the De Vinne Press from type, on 
hand made linen and Japan paper, and illustrated with eleven etchings by Percy 
Moran, by plates, etc. 

This volume is not a reprint, but has been written especially for us, and we are its 
sole owners. e octavo. 
425 Copies on Dickinson’s hand-made paper. $15.00. 
50 Copies on Japan paper. $20.00. 
4 Copies on vellum. Prices on application. 
These 479 copies embrace all that will be printed of this edition for both the United 
States and England. 


THE DEVIL’S PICTURE BOOKS. A HISTORY OF 
PLAYING CARDS. BY MRS. JOHN KING VAN RENSSELAER. 
Oriana, sib 16 full-page plates in colour, and numerous illustrations in black and 
white. 00. 


ARDIS CLAVERDEN. A NOVEL, BY FRANK R. 
SCOCKTON, author of ‘* Rudder Grange,”’ ‘‘ The Late Mrs. Null,’’ ‘* The Great War 
Syndicate,’’ ‘‘ The Stories of the Three Burglars,’’ etc., ete. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

This novel is the longest and most important of the author’s works. It is thoroughly 
American, the scenes being laid partly in the South and partly in New York, but there 
is introduced into it a type of English character which has not yet been used in fiction. 
This type is found among the well-to-do English people who have adopted certain por- 
tions of Virginia as their homes. 

The story contains more incident than any other of the author’s novels. The advent- 
ures are of a varied character, including a deadly encounter in the black darkness of a 
cave, the hanging of horse thieves, a duel, and other scenes of dramatic action. 


FRIEND OLIVIA. BY AMELIA E. BARR, author of 
‘* Jan Vedder’s Wife,” ‘** The Bow of Orange Ribbon,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 
This story, which is now running in ** The Century Magazine,” will be offered in 
book form, uniform with Mrs. Barr’s other stories. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF McNEIL. A STORY OF THE 
SCOTCH HIGHLANDS. BY AMELIA E. BARR, author of ‘‘A Daughter 
¢ kha a Border Shepherdess,’’ ‘‘ The Squire of Sandal Side,” etc., ete. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 


if 
THE GALLANT LORDS OF BOIS DOREE. BY 
GEORGE SAND. Translated from the French by Steven Clovis. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, uniform with ‘* Consuelo.’’? $3.00. 

In * The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée’’ George Sand has given a delightful picture 
of the manners, ideas, and mode of life of the French nobility resident upon their estates 
in the first half of the 17th century. The scene is laid near Bourges, in the centre of 
France, where the authoress herself lived for so many years that the local and archzological 
details have the accuracy and value of an historical work. The principal character is a 
high-minded and romantically chivalric old Huguenot warrior, whose life has been spent 
in the service of Henry of Navarre. The political, social, and domestic relations of the 
times are so interwoven with the story of thrilling personal adventure that the tale com- 
par ee = unbroken interest of the historical student as well as of the lover of romance 
and combat. 


THE DELIGHT MAKERS. A NOVEL OF PUEBLO 
INDIAN LIFK. BY ADOLF F. BANDELIKER. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

Of this novel Dr. Francis Parkman writes: *‘ Mr. Bandelier, whom I have known 
many years from his connection with the American Institute of Archeology, is one of 
the leading ethnologists and archzologists on this continent. In some departments, 
indeed, he has no equal. Aside from literary qualities, his novel, which I have care- 
fully read, has a great scientific value, being by far the best picture of life in the Pueblos 
of New Mexico that ever been made public. Mr. Bandelier has lived for years 
among these Indians, and their language, customs, and ways of thinking and feeling 
are perfectly familiar to him. He has a vivid imagination and an excellent eye for the 
picturesque in life or scenery.’’ 


THE JEW. A NOVEL, BY JOSEPH IGNATIUS 
aa Translated from the Polish by Linda de Kowalewska. 12mo, 
eloth, $1.50. 

Kraszewski, the great Polish dramatist, archeologist, historian, publicist, enriched 
the literature of his country with more than a hundred volumes. Born in 1812, he died 
a political exile in 1847, and was buried with great pomp at Cracow, where over fifty 
thousand people assembled at his obsequies. His heart rests in the Church of St. Croix 
at Warsaw, the place of his birth, where also reposes the heart of Chopin, the musician. 

“The Jew ’’ is a plea for Judaism in its higher spiritual and moral aspects. It is 
at the same time a remarkable picture of the various types of Jewish character, from 
lowest to highest, from the almost medievally orthodox to the modern materialistic, 
mercantile Jew. The story is laid amid the last uprising of the Poles in the time ot 
Napoleon III. The novel is not unlike in tone some of the greatest of the Russian 
stories which have lately attracted such widespread attention. Indeed, Kraszewski 
may be said to be the literary father of Tolstoi and the whole school of modern Russian 
literature, since he was their predecessor. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. A NOVEL, BY HESBA 
STRETTON. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
At the same time a new edition of Hesba Stretton’s stories, in new bindings ; 12mo, 


cloth, $1.00, as follows: 
BEDE’S CHARITY. THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. COBWERS AND CABLES 


IN PRISON AND OUT. ae PROMISE. DaViD LLOYDS LAST WILL, 
JA “ 


OUR MOTHER TONGUE. BY THEODORE H. 
MEAD. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
“Our Mother Tongue ”’ is written with the view of enabling the reader, without the 
aid of any other instruction, to correct any defects and imperfections that may exist in 
his manner of speaking our common language. These defects are found, in the first 
place, in the quality of the voice itself, then in our manner of using the voice, then in 
modulation, in articulation and pronunciation. All these points are treated in a thor- 
oughly practical manner, the cause of the various defects being made clear, and detailed 
instructions given by following which they may all be cured. The remarks on modula- 
tion and the ‘‘ speech tunes’ of conversation will probably be entirely new to the great 
majority of readers, A vocabulary is appended containing some thousands of words 
commonly mispronounced in one way or another, and the correct pronunciation is given 
without the use of arbitrary signs, but yet in a way to be quite unmistakable. 

Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of the University of Chautauqua, writes to the author : 
“T have read your admirable little work with great interest, and shall recommend it to 
all Chautauquans.”’ 


BATTLEFIELDS AND CAMPFIRES. Being a sequel to 
‘* Battlefields of °61,’’ and carrying forward the story of the War for the Union. 


B 
Willis J. Abbot. author of ‘‘ The Blue Jackets of ’61, of 1512, of ’76.’’ Quarto, with 
many original illustrations by W. C. Jackson. Cloth. $3.00. 


MARUOSSIA. A MAID OF UKRAINE. From the French 
of P. T. Stahl, with ten illustrations. A mcst delightful story, crowned by the French 
Academy. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


THE SUN DIAL. A POEM BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


‘***Tis an old dial, dark with many a stain ; 
n summer crowned with drifting orchard bloom, 
Tricked in the autumn with the yellow rain, 
And white in winter like a marble tomb ; 


** And round about its gray, time-eaten brow 
Lean letters speak—a worn and shattered row : 


Hum a Shade: a Shadolve too arte Thou: 
4 marke the Gime: sape, Gossip, dost thon soe?” 


Ete., etc. Illustrated with many designs reproduced in photogravure, and with 
drawings in pen and ink, by George Wharton Edwards, and bound in unique fashion. 
Small quarto. $7.50. 

_ An édition de lux2 on Japan paper, limited to 50 copies, with an additional design 
signed by the artist. $20.00. 


f 
A MARRIAGE FOR LOVE. BY LUDOVIC HALEVY, 
author of ** The Abbé Constantin,” ete. An édition de luxe with twenty-three full-page 
illustrations, reproduced in photogravure, by Wilson de Meza. Uniform in size with the 
quarto edition of ** The Abbé Constantin.” In silk portfolio, $10.00 
_.This charming story, rivaling ‘“‘The Abbé Constantin” in its delicacy and purity, 
will, like it, be noted for the beauty and finish of its illustrations. 


THE HAUNTED POOL. (LA MARE AU DIABLE.) 
From the French of George Sand, by Frank Hunter Potter. Illustrated with fourteen 
etchings by Rudaux. Quarto, beautifully bound. $5.00. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than between ‘* Consuelo” and “‘ The Haunted 
Pool,” Abandoning the busy haunts of men, with their strife and intrigues, George 
Sand here gee us a rustic picture. Itis a simple tale of peasant life and love told 
with a tender sympathy. 


MY STUDY FIRE. A volume of essays by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 


editor of the ‘* Christian Union,” author of ‘‘ Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas,”’ 
12mo, boards. $1.25. 


In the series, Makers of America. 


In announcing the first volumes of this series, the publishers desire to call attention 
to the peculiar characteristics which distinguish it and make it of more than usual inter- 
est. It is to consist of biographies of moderate compass. These are to be exact as to 
fact, but the facts are to be presented in an interesting fashion. Each book is to have 
local colour and atmosphere, so as to be a picture of the times, an Episode of American 
History. It is proposed to include in this series: Discover-rs, Colonizers, Statesman, 
Men of War, of Letters, Theologians, Inventors; in short, men who, in every walk of 
life, have won success and national reputation. For the other subjects so far arranged 
for, see prospectus. The books will be of 12mo size, and published at the uniform price 
of 75 cents per volume. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON (1757-1804), Statesman, Finan- 


cier, Secretary of the Treasury. By Prof. William G. Sumner, of Yale University. 
12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


GEORGE AND CECILIUS CALVERT, BARONS 
BALTIMORE OF BALTIMORE (1530-1676), and the Founding of the Maryland 
Colony. By William Hand Browne, editor of the Archives of Maryland. With portrait 
of Cecilius Calvert. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


ROBERT MORRIS (1734-1896), Superintendert of Finance 


under the Continental Congress. By Prof. William G. Sumner, of Yale University. 
12my, cloth. 2 vuls., $1.50. 


JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE (1687-1785) and the 


Founding of the Georgia Colony. By Henry Bruce, Esq. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


FATHER JUNIPER SERRA (1713-1784) and the Franciscan 
Missions in California. By John Gilmary Shea, LL.D. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


In the series, Great Explorers and Explorations. 


MUNGO PARK AND THE NIGER. BY JOSEPH 


THOMSON. Author of “Through Masai Land.” 12mo, cloth, with numerous maps 
and illustrations. $1.25. 


Other volumes in this series will be announced at intervals. Already published : 
JOHN DAVIS THE NAVIGATOR By Clements R. Markham. PALESTINE. 
By Major R. E. Conder. Each 12mo, cloth, illustrated. #1.25. 


The Giunta Series. 


A new series intended to include the classics of literature in every department. 

Named after the great Florentine printers of the 15th century, the father and son 
Giunta the books will be made at the University Press, Cambridge, on type imported 
from France, and will be models of typographical excellence. 

It is eopees to avoid a3 far as possible what may be called ‘‘ hack classics ””— 
books to be found in every popular series. The volumes under way are: 


FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Small (2mo,cloth. This volume embraces sketches of Mademoiselle de Corday, Madame 
Roland, Madame de Genlis, and the Princesse de Lamballe. With a portrait of Made- 
moiselle de Corday, etched by Thomas Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. A NOVEL, BY CHARLES 


READE. With a frontispiece in photogravure, by Wilson de Meza. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top. $1.25. 


THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. Trans- 


lated from the French by Miss Jessie Frothingham. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. A NOVEL, BY CHARLES 
READE. With an etched portrait by Thomas Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.25, 


Z Z 

DESIREE, QUEEN OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
From the French of Baron Hochschild by Mrs. M. Carey. 16mo, cloth. $1.25. 

A memoir bringing to our attention one of the greatest romances of history. Désirée 

Clary, of Marseilles, at the age of fourteen is betrothed to Joseph Bonaparte; Napoleon, 
visiting her at his brother’s request, is charmed with her, and, persuading Joseph to 
marry her sister, becomes betrothed in his stead. But this engagement falling through, 
by reason of his infatuation for Madame de Beauharnais, she is later on married to 
Bernadotte, and on his becoming King of Sweden is elevated to royal honours. 


WANNETA THE SIOUX. BY WARREN K. MOORE- 


HEAD, of the Smithsonian Institution. A story of Indian life by one who has lived in 
the tipis of the Sioux nation and writes from personal knowledge. With many illustra- 
tions of Indian life. Octavo, cloth. .00. 


THE SILVER CAVES. BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
A Mining Story. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE ELSIE SERIES. BY 
MARTHA FINLEY. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
portage Romp, will receine's reply either Songs 

lumns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 


cable. 


to ethical and 


[Several questions relatin 
i for future an- 


religious topics are reserv' 
swer.] 


Several years ago—probably between °70 
and ’80—one of the leading magazines pub- 
lished an article containing considerable ex- 
tracts from the t Indian epic, ** The 
Mahabarata.’’ Can some reader tell what 
magazine and what year, or direct to any 
source whence a good amount of information 
respecting the poem may be obtained? 


See “The Contemporary Review,” 
Volume XLIII., page 428, for an article 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, probably the one 
you refer to. 


I am desirous of pursuing the study of 
geology. Will you kindly advise a course of 
readings of said subject? and oblige R. T. 


Charles Kingsley’s “ Town Geology” is 
a good introduction to the study. Fora 
text-book get Professor Dana’s “ Text- 
Book of Geology ” (New York : Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. ; $2). 


There are three very bright stars visible 
here between eight and nine o’clock in the 
evening which I suspect to be planets ; one 
low down in the west, one rising in the east, 
and one high up in the south. If planets, 
what are their names? or how can I find 
out ? A.S. 


See our “Evening Lamp” of this 
week. 


Where can I find something about Heligo- 
land ? B. L. S. 


In The Christian Union of July 17, 

ge 76, and in “ The English Illustrated 
Magazine” for August (Macmillan & 
Co., this city). 


Can any of your subscribers tell me who is 
the author of a poem entitled ‘‘ The Grave of 
Buonaparte,”’ beginning thus : 

**On a lone, barren isle, where the wild 
raging billow 

* Assails the stern rock, and the wild tem- 
pests rave—”’ 

It was set to music some forty years ago, 
and became popular as a song for a tenor 
voice. L. W. H. 


Can some one mention a book or books 
giving an answer to Paine’s “ Age of Rea- 
son "8 5 ©: % 


E. C.—“ Billy Bray, the |English Miner ;” 
his memoir, or life, can be obtained of John 
Thompson, agent, 921 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. Price 75 cents. A. F. 








TREASURES THROWN AWAY. 


One cannot deny, says the London “Spec- 
tator,” the immense pro; made in the 
last forty years, not only in England, but 
everywhere, and it is easier to realize 
this when we look at the date of the first, 
and perhaps the most remarkable, of M. 
de Malortie’s sketches. 

In 1854, being in Germany, the friend 
with whom he was staying took him to 
pay a visit to a certain old Freiherr von 
Schreckenburg—name excellently chosen 
—whose dwelling, character, customs, and 
surroundings would have matched better 
with a date of 200 years before. The 
old stronghold of the ME gm 
partly burned by the Prussians in 1806, 
still consisted of a large keep and two 
four-storied wings; while the courtyard, 
and most of the space inside of the ruined 
outside walls, was turned into a very un- 
tidy farmyard. Inside the castle life was 
arranged with old-world severity and that 
flat utilitarianism which in German 
minds is so oddly mixed with poetry. The 
whole household, servants and all, dined 
together at a long table, covered with 
pewter cups and tin dishes, on a pig 
roasted whole and a mixture of potatoes, 
prunes, and raisins. The only mark of 
refinement appeared with the coffee : 

“ The coffee was served ona very large 
silver salver, quite three feet by two; 
and on it, next to a very ordinary silver 
pot and sugar basin, stood a tiny cream 
jug, a gem of workmanship and taste, and 
one of the finest specimens of old Russian 
plate which I have ever seen, even in the 
Czar’s dominions. It was the gift of 
Peter the Great, who daily had used it 


during the three weeks he was staying at 
the Schreckenburg. ‘We had it all com- 
plete—tray, teapot, sugar basin, kettle, 
and the rest,’ remarked the Baroness ; 
‘also two cups and some spoons and forks 
and knives. But it gave so much bother 
to clean. Besides, we had our weddin 
set—that one over there; and so I h 
the old things melted down and this big 
tray made outofit. It is the same silver, 
you know ; and we always call it “The 
Great Peter.” It gives no trouble and is 
more useful. The jug was lost at the time, 
and we only found it again after the tray 
came home. But we never use the thing, 
and I do not hold with elaborate fingle- 
fangle affairs.’ I looked at the Count, 
and the Count at me, and even the old 
pastor seemed to acknowledge the vandal- 
ism of our hosts. ‘It is the same silver, 
you know.’ Unable to say a word about 
tray or cream pot, I begged leave to see 
the rooms of the great Czar.” 

The rooms were dismantled and bare, 
except that— 

“ Once beautiful Gobelin tapestries cov- 
ered the walls. They were, of course, 
faded, and in many places torn down ; 
but, to my bene e saw that they were 
pierced by bullets in hundreds of places. 
‘ Prussian bullets,’ I said to myself. But 
I was wrong. A word of inquiry brought 
the explanation that the boys did their 
pistol-practice here when it was too cold 
to shoot from their customary stand on 
the outer wall. They had rare fun, 
they told me, in aiming at the eyes and 
noses of the figures; but having now 
done with those feacures, they were prac- 
ticing at the fingers. ‘ Boys,’ said I, ‘ you 
must be mad! These tapestries have 
been of great beauty, and are still worth 
lots of money.’ ‘ Teennien ! answered 
Ulrich ; ‘there are eight or nine rooms 
in the other wing hung with that stuff, 
and father thinks so little of it that when- 
ever our oxen want covers in the winter 
time he has a strip down. If you go 
down to the cow-house you can see doz- 
ens of them dressed up in those old hang- 
ings—they are not worth a woolen 
blanket.’ Peter the Great’s plate melted 
down for ‘ convenience,’ pistol-practice at 
Gobelins stuff, and tapestry rugs for 
cows !—what next was I to hear and see ? 
. . . My friends had taken a walk through 
the stables, and I followed them, curious 
to see if I really should find old Gobelins 
in a cow-house. The boys had not exag- 
gerated. There stood a bullock with a 
Cupid and the head of a Venus on his 
back ; there a cow with the bust of Nero ; 
there another with some shepherdesses on 
the borders of an ornamental lake ; in 
fact, nearly all the animals had shared in 
the plunder. . . . Our host, noticing the 
effect of this exhibition of old tapestry, 
said: ‘You think me a brute, aes 
say; but blankets cost money—this stuff 
doesn’t ; and these old hangings may as 
well rot on the backs of my cattle as in a 
deserted state room... . I ventured to 
say that he might have sold or exchanged 
them ; whereupon the Baron turned upon 
me a rather proud look—‘ Sold them! 
No. I should blush for so mean an act. 
We are too poor to keep the place as 
it was—well, then, let it fall to pieces 
with us. But I dare say the old Burg 
will hold out for another generation or 
two.’” 

This Freiherr, a man of sixty, not forty 
years ago “ prided himself on never hay- 
ing traveled by rail, and having never 
seen a town; he had never touched a 
newspaper, never written a letter.” The 
Gobelins tapestry is all worn out by this 
time, probably, and it is very possible that 
the precious old glass and china, which 
the Freiherrin, though she could not sell 
it, would gladly have exchan for 
“one good serviceable set,” has found its 
way from the hands of a young Schreck- 
enburg into those of some collector. 








CHURCHES MADE DENS OF 
THIEVES. 

Agents of the suppressed and illegal 
Paris-Mutuel lotteries must be hard 
pressed by the police in their usual haunts, 
says the correspondent of the London 


they are actually using the churches as 
places in which to reg bx their illicit bet- 
ting traffic. It has n noticed during 
the last week that between eleven and one 
o’clock in the morning several of these 





sacred edifices in and around the Faubourg 


“Telegraph,” for it is now found that|.... 


Montmartre—especially Notre Dame de 
Lorette—have been frequented by groupe 
of men whose acquaintance with the in- 
ternal economy of a place of worship 
seemed to be meager, and their interest 
in the relies and i of the saints even 
less. They selected the dark corners of 
the building and stuck to the positions 
aT first took up. Some of them had 
little volumes in their hands, but no 
prayer books, for every now and i 
their owners, after whispered consulta- 
tions with individuals in the throng, pro- 
duced pencils and made entries in them. 
After the results of the day’s racing be- 
came known the same groups reassembled 
in the same places, when more whispered 
consultations tock place, and sometimes 
money passed from one to another. The 
regularity of the attendance of these gen- 
tlemen aroused the attention of the ver- 
gers, who, finding that their churches 
were used for betting and were in danger 
of earning the anathema passed upon 
another mAh of worship, of becoming 
“dens of thieves,” informed the authori- 
ties of what was going on. Should the 
betting men continue to abuse the “ open- 
church” system in this way, we shall 
probably soon hear of police raids upon 
these sacred retreats. : 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Have Just Issued: 


GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS 
FROM THE HARVEST-FIELDS 
OF LITERATURE. A Melange of 
Excerpta, collated by C. C. Bompauen, 
A.M., M.D. 12mo, half moroeco, gilt 
top, $3.50. 

This volume is 

a variety which Lm epee ee a 

It will accommodate the wid»st diversity of taste, and 

farnish entertainment for all ages. 


THE PROMISED KING. The Story 
of the Children’s Saviour. By Anniz R. 
Burt er, author of ‘‘Stories from Gene- 
sis,’’ etc., Stepping-Stones to Bible History. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

The book tells in simple lenguage the earthly life 


of the Saviour. Its illustrations inciude familiar 
Bece and familiar i cidents in the life of Jesus 
hrist on earth. 








FRESH SUMMER NOVELS. 
A DIPLOMAT’S DIARY. By Juuien 
Gorpon. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A society novel by a person prominent in New York 
social circles. Until recently a resident at the Court 
of 8t. Petersburg. where the scene of the story is laid, 
the writer ound material of keen interest 
Americans, and has interwoven a romantic plot with 
a handling of character drawings and crisp com- 
ment. 


MISS BRECKENRIDGE. A Daughter 
of Dixie. By a Nashville pen. Square 
12mo, paper, 50 cents. 

** A notable contribution to that charmin 
literature which is so popular now. On the whole, 
* Miss i ’ is a literary success of whic 
Nashville has j cause to be proud.’’—American, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


iter 


ILIAN; or, The Curse of the Old 
South Church of Boston. A tale of 
the late Civil War. By Chaplain Jamxs J. 
Kang, U.S.N. New Edition. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


“The plot is intricate, 


enious, and peculiar]: 
original. It is an extrao Z 
Times. 


ary story.”"—Chicago 


LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES OF SELECT NOVELS. 
Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, 75 Cents. 
NEW NUMBER FOR AUGUST: 





DISENCHANTMENT. An Every-day 
Story. By F. Masit Rosrson, author 
of ‘‘ Mr. Butler’s Ward,”’ etc. | 


The previous efforts of this popular author have 
won for her a wide circle of admirers. Her stories 
are pure in tone and full of interest. 

Other New Volumes of the Series: 
Pearl Powder. By Annig Epwarps. 
The Jewel in the Lotos By Mary Acnes 
TINCKER. 
The Rajah’s Heir. 
A Study in Scarlet. By A Conan Dorie 
A Last Love. By Gzorces Onner. | 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- | 

lishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. | 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, | 

715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


New York & Chicago, 


WRITE? 


Everybody’s Music. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock 

every one is sure to be suited. Please select 

in time your ** autumnal music books.” 
Temperance People will like 

TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. cents. $3, 

dozen.) Emerson & Moore. so 7 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS. (35 

cents. $3.60 dozen.) A. Hull. 

Male Voice Clubs will like 


EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS. ($1. 
$9 dozen.) 


EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR. (50 
cents. $5 dozen.) 


The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS. (50 cents. $4.50 dozen.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS—82 
LUEGE S Gs songs. (50 cents.) Near 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 


SONG MANUAL. (30 its, 40 ts, 50 
$3, $4.20, $4.80 dozen.) ima. = 


Piano Teachers will like very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book, 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNIC : 

ERCISES. ($2.50.) = 


Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG. (40 cents. $4.20 dozen.) 
Emerson. 


Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 
“A brainy little volume.” —ProvipENce TELEGRAM | 
“Attractive to th 
MIDN IGHT who wish to be nourished 
TALKS AT 














ethos then three 
THE CLUB. | fir poopie wilt dnd mach 
in this volume to repay 
4. K. FisKR. . .]Se'ag com Gn pemeent 
—> se it.”"— The Christian Union, 

Cloth, gilt top, $1. | ¥. ¥. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers. 
ETE MEG Ee St GS 

An 
Education 
to any young man in Amer- = 
ica. Send for copies of Thez 
Rural New Yorker and = 
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particulars, naming this 
advertisement. 


RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Times Building, New York. 
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| LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION oma esss" 


CURIOUS & CURRENT, 

ON HAND. 

INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park. New Yorx Orrr. 
LATEST, 

STRONGEST, 


Wirmnes | [TE See eer BEST 


By Ira D. Sankey | Sunday-Schoo!l Song Book Published. 
35 cts. per copy; 40 cts. by mail. 
Biglow & Main, [ine John Church Co., 

Cincinnati & New York. 





LARGEST 





DO YOU 





Postage is 16 ets. per ib. 
Bepress often cheaper. 








Edited with the greatest care by 
of other p2pular books, assisted by a caref: 
It coutains the best standard ouane 
In additi er 
price, id, 75 cents ; 
SPECIAL EDITION WITH 


the Psalms and other portions of 
Bound in half 


leather, 
For sale by all dealers, or by Pu 





h 
printed, 534 x 8 inches 
postpai: 


In this are included five pages of Chants and forty-tive 
together with the Ancien: 
90 cents ; cloth sides, 


Ww. J. SHUMY, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE PEOPLE’S HYMNAL. 


For Church Worship, College Chapel Exercises, Prayer and Revival Services, and Sunday-Schools. 
Rev. E. 8. LORENZ, author of the ** Revival Series” and a number 
chosen committee of } usician: 


ymns 
in size, 304 pages and 548 hymns. 
cloth sides, $1.00. Special rates to churches. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS. 
of Scripture Responsive Readings from 
it Litan Apories’ reed. 

ir pecial y. -- to churches. 
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Financial. 





On Monday $2,000,000 of gold bars 
were taken for shipment ; this is, thus 
far, the last cg, sas of gold of the series 
of shipments through July into August, 
the whole making up some $11,000,000, 
more or less. The export shipments of 
gold during the fiscal year ending June 
30 are about equal to the imports ; in 
fact, and to be exact, we lost in the bal- 
ance of gold traffic in our exchange with 
the outer world in 1889-90 only $455,- 
574, while we increased our gold coin to 
the extent, about, of our mint stamping, 
say $25,000,000 or more. OF this the 
Treasury report shows only about $16,- 
000,000, but how much passed into pri- 
vate hands we have no report. The ex- 
ports of gold took place mostly, duri 
the last fiscal year, in July, October, an 
June. We commence again in July, at 
the opening of the new fiscal year, to 
ship heavily, but it would seem as if we 
had come to the end of this new ship- 
ment, which resulted from the Argentine 
Republic revolution, and will probably 
end with its failure, and with the re- 
establishment of the Government and of 
its credit ; but for this cause we should 
hardly have lost a dollar through gold 
shipments. Just at the present writing 
we are feeling the effects of this gold 
loss only because, since the recent heavy 
purchase of bonds by the Treasury, the 
latter has been absorbing from the banks 
heavily through its revenue department, 
and this heavy absorption is due to an 
extra cause—the delay in — the new 
tariff bill, and the crowding upon us of 
large merchandise imports by English 
manufacturers before the new law shall 
come into effect ; upon which heavy mer- 
chandise receipts the Government is col- 
lecting its duties. With the passage of 
the proposed bill and its enforcement, the 
incoming movement of merchandise will 
be greatly curtailed. The tide of cur- 
rency has again turned against New 
York in anticipation of the interior move- 
ments of the various products and bread- 
stuffs, when additional funds are always 
needed in the West and South ; but we 
apprehend that such demand will not 
press much for thirty or sixty days yet. 
Yet, with this slight exit, with the gold 
exports, and with the Government ab- 
sorption, we have a combination which 
has kept money active for the week, at 
rates ranging from five to twenty per 
cent., averaging fully seven to eight per 
cent. in the open market, and six per cent. 
at bank. It may fairly be said that the 
money question is the one baneful in- 
fluence that depresses all markets. We 
doubtless shall have to record a falling 
off in crop yields this season so far as 
breadstufts are concerned, but the large 
surplus of last year’s crops still in store 
will give an ample supply for all practical 
purposes, and at more remunerative 
prices to the producer and better freight- 
age tariff to the carrier on account of the 
moderate yield. Yet the reports arecon- 
flicting both as to spring wheat and corn. 
Of the latter we may really consider it 
fortunate that we do not have a repetition 
of the enormous crop of 1889, which, as 
we have before named, was over 22,000,- 
000,000 bushels. Corn is twelve to fifteen 
cents a bushel higher now than a year 


ago, and wheat is fifteen to twenty cents 
higher ; such will, surely, pay the 
fatmer better than the excessive crops 0 


a year ago at their abnormally low prices. 
The crops, therefore, considering the bet- 
ter prices, are more conducive to pros- 
perity this year than last. 

The railways both East and West have 
finally got in line on west-bound freight 
tariffs, and the rates under the new 
agreements are being raised both east 
and west of the Missouri River. The 
uninterrupted favorable railway earnings 
reported from all points of the railway 
compass are indicative of present pros- 
perity beyond the expectations of the 
most optimistic. The increase of over 
$200,000 in the fourth week’s earnings of 
the Atchison Company, including its 
leased lines, is something phenomenal. 
The Missouri Pacific, which company does 
not report weekly or monthly earnings, 
has given out its earnings for seven 
months of the year, exhibiting a gross in- 
crease of nearly $1,600,000 over the 
corresponding time of 1889. The Wis- 


July, an increase of $94,547 ; the Great 
Northern Company an increase of $142,- 
492 in the same time; the Oregon 
Improvement Company, $41,419; the 
Richmond & Danville system, $74,800, 
while others of the leading roads make 
very satisfactory exhibitions. 

The anthracite coal trade held a meet- 
ing Wednesday, at which they agreed to 
limit production for August to 3,250,000 
tons. The large stocks of coal on hand 
between the mines and tidewater have 
made the trade somewhat solicitous as 
to the outcome of the trade in the later 
months. About 2,000,000 tons is said to be 
the footing of the various accumulations 
of coal above ground now. The country 
is large, however, and it is a satisfaction 
to be able to lay in coal at nearly a dol- 
lar lower price per ton than a year ago, 
while the companies are reducing cost of 
mining, so that this does not much inter- 
fere with their profits. 

Of the stock market it may be said that 
it is now waiting on the money market. 
Attempts to depress securities are not 
notably successful; some things are lower 
than a week ago, but not much, and the 
reduction, such as it is, is due largely to 
the persistent hammering of a bear ele- 
ment that is succeeding in adding heavily 
to a short interest which must cover 
sooner or later. 

Bonds are steady to strong for the best, 
and somewhat neglected in the lower 


grades. 
The bank statement is as follows: 
Loans, increase.......... $4,578,600 


Specie, decrease......... 6,871,600 
Legal tenders, decrease.. 2,804,600 
Deposits, decrease....... 1,010,900 
Reserve, decrease..... .. 7,673,550 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of about $1,300,000. Money 
closes six to seven per cent. 


WALL STREET. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 

Investments in Chicago Real Estate 

Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 





Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 





Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 





What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 


They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
county, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
Faroo, N. Dakota. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


insid from 
6% Sekes Sane tonta coves ios 
freely given by 








consin Central exhibits, for the month of 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


FINANCIAL. 








{Gene yore Ban! Me =! ong ed 
References : ional Ban anne, owa ; 
Co. Bank, Eldora, Iowa. 


Jamus H. Aazn, President. Txos. G. Atvorp, Vice-Pres. and Treas. |W. O. Moss, Jn., Secretary. 


THE JAS. H. AGEN CO, 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 


Property Gared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty; Free haps and Pamphlets of City. 


617 TOWER AVENUE, 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 





8.Per Cent. Dividends. Free of Taxes. 

















National UN. i ON 
Bank | /NVESTMENT 
Stock. G O. 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri, 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


OFA 


NATIONAL BANK 


In Portland, Oreyon. 


$450,000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors, and 
Business Men of Portland. $50,000 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circulars with full particulars. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


References: American National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Kansas City Savings Bank & Safe Deposit Co. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 
We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


L. W. SPEAR, 
109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 

















L. W. Srzan, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 











A. J. DENTON, H. E. WILSON, 
Sec’y Board of Trade. Attorney at Law. 


DENTON & WILSON, 
Real Estate, Investments, Loans 
Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


World-famous as a Health Resort and a city of beau- 
tiful homes. 





} Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 
examine our securities 
and conservative busi- 


Before Investing Smaart 


Dakota is one of the and most prosperous 
e tural States ; has gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and coal ; produces the finest w! in 
of all food staples; raised 
22,000,000 bushels of corn in 1889. Our t 
been from in the 
SS cik wtinoeamion poe 


severe 
tigates_its financial corporations 

of law and information. 
7% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 6 % 
upon deposits. 

KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000, 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 

F. H. Hagerty, Prest. One Lawson, Vice-Prest. 





Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. Write concerning my seven 
per cent loans. 


Reference by permission to THe Curis- 
TIAN Union or the Independent, New York 


City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Also mt for Scottish- 
inburgh, Scotland. 


American Mortgage Co., 
Address care The Christian Union, New 
York, until October 1. 


E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, TEx. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
adn. sorrritieee that LULUTH is the same distance 
teeta lsna tes tee aang 











MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed........... $2 000,000 60 
Paid up (in cash’.............. 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided 

DME sv annnasattaccrcata taxd 396.716 85 
RII eee cBicadecssceccscdsceees 11,168,685 04 


6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
ei three monshs to t«o years. 

All Municipal, Railroad, Water, and 
other first-class bonds. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnu: St. | Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, Missouri. 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS 


For Sale by 


JOHNSON, TURNER & CO. 


100 feet business frontage, within two blocks of the 
lergeet retail establishments in Kansas City. on one 
of the'principal retail streets of the city, $650 per foot. 

This property must inevitably be worth from $1,000 
and upward per foot within a Sy -yor eae. 

tage $1, $2,500 per foot. 
We have been in Kansas City ten years. Sell on 
commission only. Can place choice loans. Handle 
direct Texas and Mexican lands. 


GquitGble 














Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City,"Mo. 





Miliions on millions have 
yone into western railroads— 
cok at your map of Nebraska. 
Kansas, Texas. 

Banks are _ lending 
thousands on mortgages. 

Why not you who have 
something to lend? There are 
borrowers, good security, faith- 
ful care-takers. 

Send for our primer, ‘“ How 
to Make the Most of Pros- 
perity.” 

Tue Kansas City Investment Company. 

Kansas City, Missouri; or 


Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


their 





Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas, 





== Te Slat Investment Co, 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
Hvea L. Russet,, Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
First Mestenge Ley ylnterest at é. roe | $%- 


First-c! d for sale 
accrued interest. Send for our detailed 
descriptions of loans. 


G7" 8ST. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 43 


“SALT LAKE CITY.” 


Unquestionably Salt Lake is destined to be the one 
city between Denver and San Francisco. Here 
oe eet SY yg 44 — a. 
6 ; 

invested will caely bring lenge a 
Send us your address, we will send you a Plot of 
our Main Street addition and choice acreage, to- 
gether with Map of city. We handle choice rty 
only. Ail moneys sent us for investment’ will be 
honestly han Snvio oesrenponaense an | 

partion desist in money r cent. clear 

well secured. Refer to Commercial National Ban. 
Salt Lake, and many others on application. ~ 
DIETER-JOHNSON INVESTMENT le 
(P. 0. Box 571.) 188 Mains” 


If You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
recut a ea 











orthern Pacific Rail- 

road; the head of navi; t Sound ; the cen- 

ter of the and ber on the Pacific 
Coget, cand for information to the 

TACOMA LAND OO., Tacoma, Wash. 

[Mention this paper.] 





Wiss Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 


SHINGTONectsimen, teweltyaister, Seattle. Wash, 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 42, NO. 7 
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The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONK. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured 
deposit of with the Union 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited by in law. Connceout = Semstocs, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bon: 











ISSUED BY STATES, 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New ei Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 
1 Sai 0’S., ETC., 


B 0 N D 5 { BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Deal in Gev’t Land Warrants and Scrip. 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities Ot 
a General king Business. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


§. A. KEAN & CO., Banxers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
"6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co,, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital &° 

at par. This gives the purchaser an excellen* on™ 

tunity to secure an interest in Sioux fail: ~.op- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same vasis 2° parties 
who purchased in large lots, ana navirg your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties .noroughly un- 








IDAHO IS ADMITTED |< 


To the Union of States. 


Boise City is its it capital, established 
by the Constitution. Se Fours and gardens, 

surrounded +) backed by a range 
of mountains full of trout streams and covered with 
regress pines. Its business growing in every direc- 
tion. Free Government land. Come and see, or 


for illustrated pamphlets to 
BOARD OF PT DE. Boise City, Idaho. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


ing to The “Herta the 
(Succes os Coun ounty B and N. yay: 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - 


1% FIRST MORTGAGES 


Fally ee 





a Investment Bs Business 
wpe 


1% 





NESS COUNTY 
BANK. 





PORTLAND, ».RORTROUTE LIA 
Electric line, water works, graded streets. beautiful 
sceneny. Situated on P. rtland Boulevard. 
$20 down, $1° per month; no interest, no taxes. Bend | small 
for lithegraph con plat or any information. Nat. Bank 
references. Avery Churchill & Rayburn, Portland. Ore. 
Right Advertising 
Tells people what they want 
to know. There is no better 
medium for the right adver- 
tising of most good things 
than a_ progressive, high- 
minded Family Paper of 
large circulation. 
The Christian Union is such 
a paper. 











derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 





DENV ER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 

Best Rea! Estate Investments. First-class 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc., y sent. 

—— VAN LAW & GALLUP —— 





CaRr.isiz N. Gree, 
President. Vv 
T. 8. Soniessivenr, Sec’y and Treas. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 

Makes a apocialty of of hig oes d neg 
Bonds and Warrants ; n long and chert t ee 
— ah 6 he 5 at coat me —y ui) time 4 4 


Colorado Na- 


—City National Ban 
ver, Colo. 


REFERENCES : 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank, 


The Mutual Investment 
Company. 
First Mortgage Loans on Omaha Property. 


Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & 
Co., New York. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
W. H. Russet1, President. 
Ex-Gov. Atvin SAacnpeErs, Vice-Pres. 
G. H. Paynes, Sec’y and Treas. 
Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Webraskea. 


IDLE 


we d for circulars to 
™. H. } ek 3 


the profits. 
oan eral mt of the 
GaNNERL MENT 
Co., 3. STATE STREET, 


sts] MONEY | 
Boston, Mass. j 











Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income S aye 6 
er cent per 
cout with one half 

















EDUCATIONAL. 


For other Educational Advertise- 
ments see first page. 











New Yor, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 
Young Ladies’ Family and Day School. 
College preparation. Circulars by mail. 
Samugt Weis Buck, A.M. 


New York, Brooklyn Heights. 


KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S 


Home anp ScHoon. Highert Art, Musical, and 
Academic advantages. Address 160 Joralemon Street. 


New Yorx, New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
SS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Examination for Women. Reopens Oct. 1. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
S BULELEY’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
Wednesday, September 17. 
New Yorx, Brooklyn, 147 Montague Street. 
) bgp ake: DE SAUSSURE. 


Boarding it of the Packer Coll 
mI Tee me ty ty a 
Art. Circul rs sent on application. 


Yew Yors. New York, 22 East 54th Street. 


ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 


for Girls reopens Oct. 2. Collegiate, P. 
Primary depts, Kin he bel method, 


A 
42d year. 




















New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 
ISSES A. and M FALCONER PER- 
RIN’S SCHOOL FOR Stats, 244 Lenox 
Twelfth year begius Sept. 30. Boarding 
ils, $600. Piano’ and sight-reading instruction by 
Frank Damrosch. College preparatory course. 





New York, North Granville. 
N®xor’ GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 
Ra 2 GRANVILLE, N. Y. A 
— q for dies. High cours Healthy loca- 
8. 
Ample pens Sept. 10. 0. Rev. LaRoyr F. Gurr, AM, 





New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


For illustrated catalogue of 71 address 
Col. C. J. Waicut, B.S., A.M, Superintendent. 


New Yorn, New York City. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th treet. 
ern Rav. G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 
Bpecial, Elective, and full 











DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate guaran’ apart egies tne Ser ta profits. 
Names of 


successful 
STEPHEN L MERCHANT, 5 . State Street, New 
York City, and Duluth, Minnesota. 





HY loan mone 
ean get 7 3 
no taxes to pay? 
ELSON, Pres. 
‘merce, Ogden, Utah. 


at 5 per . when you 
8. with equal security and 

For particulars write to 
Chamber of Com- 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 55th year. 


Pespeses, thorerudiy for Coll the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Buziness. Drill. 
Bissgz & Amen. Principals. 


New Yorx, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND apse wget —A School of 


the highest grade on the west bank of the Hud- 
son, twenty-five mil miles fom New oy Your. Preparatory 


Work for 
lute health “A ‘An a takes 








ant home, and abso! year ovens Bene ae aes 


Indien at $200. Pad 
Catalogue. 


. Ladies; Twelve 
Men, Celene for 8 wee | Sit 


New York, Pine Plains. 

Qzzmous SMITH INSTITUTE, 
Pine Heine, N. Y., for both sexes. Building 
= by ste: water on ever Seet. Primary, 
“aad emic, Mu = 4 

courses. Healthful, homelike, elec, 

Terms moderate. For Ay penny address 

Rey. A. Matrico, A.M., oo 





New Yor, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
for Girls. The twenty-fifth year will begin Bep- 
tember 25. 





New York, New York, 9 University Place. 
HE NEW YORE COLLEGE for 
the TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Dr. Nicnotas Murray Butier, President. 
“The first professional college for teachers in 
America.”’—C. U., May 1, 1890. 
For important announcements see C. U. for April 
10 and for June 26. 
For the Circular of Information und specimen 
copies of Educational Publications, address 
Watrer L. Hervey, A.M., Dean. 





New Yorx, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 


{ careN ART. Superior facilities, for for the higher Bel 
thetic and hig et éult -sixth are 
.— ‘CH ees PED. 


Sept. 17. Address 





New Yorx, Albany. 
HE ALBANY ACADEMY.—Seventy- 
venth . BP tes boys for an omens es 
eclentific school. Twenty reliable bo; bore placed in 


small groups i vate families. 
- ee WARREN, A.B.. Principal. 





New York, New York, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
yas MISSES GRAHAM (Successors 
to the Misses Green). Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Established in 1816. Reopens 
Wednesday, October 1. 





New York, New York, 6 & 8 East Fifty-third St. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 


Miss Jutia G. MoAuuis 
Succeeding Mrs. Sylvanus 
visitor. year begins October L. 


Principal. 
» who continues as 





New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montegue Street. 

HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEM- 

aOR, Boarding ani Day School for Girls. 
25. Students for 


4th y Opens Sept. 
a for circulars, 133-140 Pn poh Bt. 


collens. 





New York, New York City. 
IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK.-LAW SCHOOL. 
The thirty-second session begins October 1, 1890, 
For catalogues, etc., apply to Prof. I. F. Russg11, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 





New Yor«, Aurora. 
ol eg FOR WOMEN, 


uilding retiped Oneis- 
September 10, 1890. feady Der for Catalogue. 
E. 8. Frieper, D.D., President. 





Onto, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY.-—Location 


pleasant and healthful. Course of oes liberal 
and thorough. Thirty-second year begins Septem- 
ber lo, 1890. iss Mary Evans, Principal. 





Onto, Marietca. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best enemy ' | egy Exvenses. 
dress Presipent Eaton. 





Oxn10, Columbus. 
O™ STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Liberal Endowment. 
Thirty-five Professors and Assistants. 
Nine well-equipped Laboratories. 


Information sent on application. 





PennsyLvaniA, Philadelphia. 
N ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Address Heap Master, Lock Box 785, Philadelphia 





Pawmsrivam, Bryn Mawr. 
BRYN MAWR OOLLEGE, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from 
uate and undergraduate courses 
Old 
Gothic and Old 


eres 


logy. For address as above. 





PewnsYivania, Ogontz. 
HELTENHAM ACADEMY. — Near 
Bound Brook Route to New York. 
rr = ar woe Perfect 
school equipmen rary, Gymn Military 
8 4 for colleg bn og 
- iyatem. ‘Thorough properesion S08 per 
No extras. Lllustrated circ’ 
Sno CALVIN oe A.M., Prin. 





PEeNnsYLvaniA, Wi liamsport. 
|B meena SEMINARY, 
WILLIAMSP ‘RT, PA. 
A gusaein Classical and Scientific 
School for both sexes 15 teachers. piesular and 
conferred. Rare fa- ilities 


counts to preachers, teachers, 





family. Year begins Se TT Carel 
ah f 5. Guar, DD. President. 





ee Bryn Mawr. 
owis LRG Pah BOARD. 


at PEATORY 
SCHOOL, fo Girls wills 
‘or reopen sopen Bop. 





Pennsyivanta, Bethlehem. 
M Yooxe Lapt SEMINARY FOR 
re Ste elon ntl taste: 
m 
fone Meanie equaled whee and excelled i 





PEnnsyLvamiA, Carlisle. 

MEtzZGze INSTITUTE. A ong 
School for Young Ladies. Location 
surpassed tor reey, heatthfuinesa.” and the “iota 

lectual atmosphe Education thorough ; 
ates its students ; ‘also pecgaten feroo cio, 
Sept. 17. Hareret L Dexter, rincipal. 





Pennsyivamia, Ogontz. 
O gic SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


DIES, ed 
St. aes ai in 1883 from 
seat of Jay 





PENnsyLvaniA, Pittsburgh, 
PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 
AND CONSERVATORY OF = givenae pares 
conaae Thirty ae ssixth paper 
0! 
‘Address de n year beminas 


i 
President A. I 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 

T. LUKE’S SCHOOL.—A high-class 

school. Excep'ionally healthful location, - 
lightful pon Baan — thang eee good work os 2. 
for any College, or nusiness. a sent this to 
Yale, Harvard. and Princeton. Special care of voung- 
er boys. Number limited. Cuas. H. Strout, Prin. 





PennsyivaniA, Kingston, 

OMING SEMINARY. 

Specialties: College Preparation, Music, and 
Art. Graduating Courses also in Sciences and Clas- 
tics. First-class Business College connected with 
School. Electric light throughout buildings. Ele- 
gant new chapel. Enlarged conveniences for Music. 
Kighteen instructors. First-class boarding depart- 
ment. Expenses: Fall term, thirteen weeks, for 
board, washing, tuition in academic studies, light, 
steam heat, room rent, etc., $70.00. 

Fall term opens September 3. For catalogue ad- 

dress L. L. Spracur, President. 





Ruope Isuanp, East Greenwich. 
BE Ast bgeon gy an aseta gratia -vassocta - 


Founded 1 Both se On N: tt 
Bay. Benge heat _Blectrie light. md owed. Eweive 
| a 


courses. 
catalogue, with bo D Bev. Sept DB 
Tennessee, Nashville. 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY.—Two 


fellowships in Greek and Latia, payin 
$300, with free tuition and room rent cg Me, Holders 
will u gis, some instruction to Freshman class. 
m, with testi ials, at once to 
Wrttrams, Bursar. 


Wasuinero: Moneaehuestts 
and Laid and 1,214 Fourtesa — 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE — Select 
ae Day 8chool Roel tr Tous late and 


Training and vileges of home. Address 
= Mr. and Mrs. Wu. D. Cazaiu. 














Wisconsin, Beloit. 
ELOIT COLLEGE.—Thorough Classi- 


= cal ond —_-~ Geueees. Beautiful lesetion. 
xpenses low. ‘orty-fou ear ptem- 
5. EDWARD D. KaTom, LL De. President. 





France, Paris. 
ROF. EDMOND BERNARD (Univer- 


sité de Paris) offers an attractive home to a 
few young men. French lessons and conversation. 
Preparation for college examinations. Good table. 
Choice location—between Boulevard Haussmann and 
Champs Elysées. Send forcircular. Address 51 Rue 
de Miromesnil. 





New Jersry, Bordentown. 


ORDENTOWN \N. J.) FEMALE 
COLLEGE. Graduating eane in Belles-let- 
tres. Vocal and Tt Musi a 


ferred. © of he bet and 
spects one of best schools in the Bette. 
v. Wu. C. Bowsn, A.M., President. 


National Teachers Bure 


100 Bible House, 4th Ave. & 8th St., New York 
TEACHERS WANTED 

at once for some of the best salaried in city 

country schools. without de- 





and . Make 
lay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of 
these langmeges ‘suficlent bag evgey-aey and busi- 
ness conversation ENTHAL'S cele- 
brated MEISTE AFT Syria RS $5.00 
for books of each language, with of answers 
to ail questions, and correction ae ses. Sample 
copy, L, 25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 289 Washington St., Boston. 
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AUGUST 14, 1890. 











Motto for the Week: 


“There’s nothing like having the keys 


of the fields.” 
—French Proverb, 








Working Girls’ Vacations. 





WY Mean CONTINUED generosity 
/ of our readers to the va- 
cation fund for working 
girls proves their inter- 
est in the subject of 
how and where vaca- 
tions are provided. 

The sketches! on this 
page are of the Brook- 
lyn Holiday House, 
which was the gift of 
Judge Benjamin W. 
Downing to the work- 
ing girls of Brooklyn, 
irrespective of creed. 
A photograph of the 
house has been before given in these pages, but no 
view could be taken with a camera that would do the 
house justice ; there are many more trees about the 
house than the sketch would indicate, 
but the artist, wishing to give a cor- 
rect idea of the house, omitted them. 
The interior sketch represents one 
corner of one of the club-rooms, and 
as the rooms are all alike this sketch 
gives a correct impression of each 
room. The third sketch is the view 
from the back piazza, with a view 
of the bathing-houses. Diagonally 
across from the house is a cottage of 
four rooms, two on the first floor and 
two on the second, which has also 
become the property of the Brook- 
lyn working girls through the ever- 
expanding generosity of Judge 
Downing. Three rooms in the cot- 
tage are reserved for the use of 
widows and children, and older sisters 
who support young brothers and sis- 
ters. It was thought not right to put 
the children in the main house because 
of the noise they would make if happy. The cottage is 
embowered in trees, and has over an acre of ground 
about it. The children take their meals in the main 
house, and have the freedom of the lawn on good be- 
havior. 

This plan has given satisfaction to all. The house 
and cottage furnish accommodations for fifty, but have 
already proved inadequate, and as many more girls 
have been sent to the hill towns of New Jersey. Here 
a committee have secured board in reliable families ; 
but it would be impossible to secure to the girls seat- 
tered in this way the companionship, the care, and the 
pleasure that come into the lives of fifty girls living 
under conditions that are combined for their comfort, 
and with no idea of profit ; where the income of the 
house is used up each week in expenses. Picnics are 
planned and managed by the girls, and sailing and rid- 

1Drawn by Dr. R. L. Dickinson, and loaned through the 
courtesy of the Brooklyn ‘* Eagle.” 
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ing parties, for which the girls bear each her share of 
the expense—usually ten cents—are made up ; or, as 
has recently happened, the guests at this house were 
the guests of the people in a neighboring town. One 
picnic was managed by the girls, assisted by Judge 
Downing and a Mr. Underhill. The day before, tables 
with benches were built on a bluff overlooking the 
Sound. The girls formed themselves into a table com- 
mittee, flower committee, waitress committee, coffee 
committee, and entertainment committee. The tables 
were built out from a tall tree, whose trunk was the 
centerpiece entwined with flowers and leaves ; bunches 
of flowers were about a foot apart the entire length of 
the two tables. A huge steaming mass covered with 
seaweeds, and presided over by Mr. Underhill, was the 
point of interest to the majority—a novelty. Hidden in 
its depths were clams, sweet potatoes, and corn, which 
found their way there through the magic golden key 
operated by the gentlemen ; to which were added two 
barrels of melons as dessert. It was a red-letter day. 
Such a busy, happy set of girls! The coffee committee 
trembled lest their part of the whole should not be a 
success ; the flower committee saw so many ways the 
table would have been made prettier; while the wait- 
resses took it as a personal matter if you refused to 
take more. Oliver Twist would have lost his oppor- 
tunity had he been there. A steam launch, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Young, took the picnickers out in 
groups of fifteen, and all hada drive in the afternoon, 
and closed with a visit to a fair and ice-cream. 

This house is the property of the workingwomen of 
Brooklyn, irrespective of creed. In order to insure 
that those who come to it should not abuse its privi- 
leges, this year, with a few exceptions, made for suffi- 





cient reasons, the inmates have been members of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and the Working 
Girls’ Clubs. These organizations represent a member- 
ship of about two thousand workingwomen. The accom- 
modations at the house are for fifty each week. The 
hope is to give each girl two weeks ; some cannot re- 
main solong. It is a liberal calculation to say that the 
house accommodates 115 girls each month. It opened 
June 21, and will close for the season September 13. It 
must be opened early, although the first week but 
eight girls were in the house. These eight must take 
their vacations then or not at all. The house cannot 
hope to fill before July, and twenty would represent 
the number ontil after the 15th; but vacations 
must come then or never for those who avail them- 
selves of the Brooklyn Holiday House at those dates. 
After that every spot in the house is filled, and almost 
as many more must find accommodations elsewhere, to 
their great sorrow. At the best but 450 could be shel- 
tered in Holiday House in one season. This shows 
how much more room is 
needed. 

The New York Asso- 
ciation has three Holi- 
day Houses, but, even 
with this liberal provis- 
ion, are compelled to en- 
gage outside board. Two 
of these houses are lo- 
cated on the Sound, and 
one is in Orange County. 
This last was acquired 
through the generosity of 
Mr. Lawson Valentine, 
the President of The 























Christian Union Company. ‘hese houses are arranged 
to meet the wants of the guests who will occupy them. 
As has been stated before, the income from board 
meets the running expenses of the house, the guests 
gladly doing part ‘of the work to save the wages of 
servants, which would compel the management to ask 
for help to meet the running expenses. 

It would melt the hearts of the most indifferent to 
hear some of the comments made by 
the girls. A girl who works in a 
place where proprietary medicines 
are bottled, her special work being 
to bottle and seal the medicine while 
it is at boiling point, the liquid being 
in great vats that are less than three 
feet above her head, had grown so 
thin as to startle her friends. When 
she came for her tickets for her 
vacation last week, she said: “I am 
so grateful! and I really think it 
has taken ten years off my mother to 
know I am going.” Another, who 
almost missed a train, exclaimed : 
“Qh! I thought it had gone ; and I 
haven’t had a day in six years.” This 
was gasped as she was rushed through 
the gate, while four girls ran out on 
the platform and pulled the girl and 
her baggage on the train. Not the 
least beautiful thing in the lives of 
working girls is their sympathetic interest in each 
other’s joys and sorrows. If a party in a club is made 
up, and anything prevents one of the number going, it 
takes the edge off the enjoyment of the party, and 
every pleasant incident is but a reminder of what the 
disappointed one has lost. Perhaps an idea of what it 
means to help a working girl get a vacation may be 
given. They all have to lose their wages. For in- 
stance, a girl who earns nine dollars a week and pays 
three dollars a week for board, obtains her vacation of 
two weeks at a cost of twenty-four dollars and her 
railroad fare. Many in addition must leave money to 
meet their share of the family support. 

How many girls are able to do this? Not many. 
Other girls always expect to be out of work from two 
weeks to six each summer. They must save enough to 
meet this time of idleness, for probably at the same 
time every wage-earning member of the family will 
be out of work. If the vacation can be arranged for 
at this time, a double good is effected. There is one 
less member to be supported out of the small accu- 
mulated fund, and one member is given a chance for 
health. It is just an evidence of how the working 
girl will make use of every opportunity to gain in 
knowledge and power when it is remembered that 
four years ago it was only by urging that a few could 
be prevailed upon to take a vacation, and now four 
houses are wholly inadequate. 

The Brooklyn house is entirely controlled by Brook- 
lyn ladies, and this is the first summer that Brooklyn 
has had a house ; money is greatly needed for it, and 
another house is needed. This second house should be 
in the mountains, as there are many with weak throats 
and lungs who ought to have mountain air. 

The New York Association has not accepted money 
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from The Christian Union this year, 
because such large amounts have been 
given privately; so that our readers’ 
generosity has brightened the lives of 
the girls belonging to Brooklyn clubs 
and the Y. W. C. A. 

Money is still needed, for many girls 
can have their vacations only in winter, 
and there are times when two weeks’ rest 
in winter would save weeks of illness to 
many tired girls ; when seven dollars to 
send a convalescing girl away for two 
weeks would save her from chronic in- 
validism. 








THE VACATION FUND. 


Previously acknowledged 

Miss S. F. B., Bath, N. Y 

A Teacher, Bath, N. Y 

A Subscriber, Bangor, Me 

S. B. G., New Haven, Conn...... 
A Friend, Dennysville, Me 

Rev. J. L. F., Chicago, Ill 

V. T., Texas 





FOR “SAVING THE BOYS” AT 
BURNHAM FARM. 
Previously acknowledged 
A Friend, New York City 


Anonymous 
V. T., Texas 








THE MILLION STAMP HOAX. 


Every few weeks some one announces 
himself as the victim of the one-million- 
eee hoax. It is firmly believed 

y many people that if 1,000,000 stamps 
are collected and forwarded to some one, 
a bed will be provided for an invalid boy 
in some hospital, or a home for an orphan 
will be secured, or a large amount of 
money will be paid. 

Churches have been the special victims, 
and there is hardly a city in England, the 
United States, Australia, India, or in any 
other country that has not had several 
church members begging, borrowing, and 
helping themselves to postage stamps in 
order to make up a million that will go 
to clothe and feed some orphan. 

The swindle originated in the fertile 
brain of a postage stamp collector at Stet- 
tin, Germany. He desired to get vast 
collections to sort out and sell again, and 
hit upon the plan to set the whole civil- 
ized world at work for him gratis. He 
preyed on the sympathies of people by 
announcing that an orphan would be cared 
for in the “Syrian Orphan Home” for 
every 1,000,000 stamps sent tohim. This 
worked well, and the next dodge was the 
starting of a mythical mission in China, 
the holy -sisters of which were said to 
have agreed, for every million stamps sent 


to them, to save from the jaws of the |P 


crocodiles of the Yellow River at least 
one Chinese baby, and then educate and 
Christianize it. The stamps were to be 
sent, not to Jerusalem or China, but to 
Manich or Stettin. The last claim on 
the sympathy of the world that has been 
made by this German is that for 1,000,- 
000 stamps a home for an old lady or an 
old gentleman will be provided in one of 
three homes—one in London, another in 
New York, and a third in Cincinnati. For 
500,000 stamps a bed will be endowed in 
a hospital, and for 100,000 a home will be 
found for an orphan for one year. It is 
estimated that the Stettin man has col- 
lected over 100,000,000 stamps in the 
United States alone. One of his circu- 
lars was received by a New Havener 
yesterday. Itis a clever dodge to get 
something for nothing—[New Haven 
Palladium. 








PRESIDENT WOOLSEY’S 
COUNSELS. 


Just after the war the late President 
Woolsey—clarum et venerabile nomen !— 
gave a roomful of Yale seniors a talk 
about the Constitution of their country 
which no one who was there will ever 
forget. His manner, always earnest and 
impressive, took on positive solemnity as 
he explained the two forces at work in 
the system, the centripetal and the cen- 
trifugal; the place and function of each, 
the necessity for both, and the peril of 
allowing 2ither to free itself from the 


check and counterpoise of the other. Keep 
the general Government off the constitu- 
tional domain of the States, keep the 
States off the constitutional domain of the 
— Government! —this was the bur- 

en of Dr. Woolsey’s lecture. In past 
years, he said, it had been the duty of 
intelligent patriotism to resist the attacks 
of an extreme theory of State cae gd 
upon the constitutiénal authority of the 
general Government. The war had 
changed all that; it had set the pendulum 
swinging toward the opposite extreme. In 
the coming years it would be the duty of 
intelligent iots to resist the tendency 
to exalt and extend the authority of the 
general Government at the expense of the 
constitutional rights of the States. Pres- 
ident Woolsey’s republicanism was of as 
sterling a quality as his scholarship.— 
[Hartford Courant. 








AVOIDING POISON VINES. 


There need be no trouble in identify- 
ing the poison ivy in any of its forms. 
The hairy trunk will often serve us, but 
there are two other features which are of 
much more value. First, let us remem- 
ber that its leaves are always grouped in 
threes, whatever the outlines of their 
more or less wavy margins. In some 
sections the plant is always called the 
“ three-leaved ivy.” 

Four things need to be committed to 
memory, says “ Harper’s Young People,” 
to insure safety against our poison su- 
machs : 

1. The three-leaved ivy is ee, 

2. The five-leaved ivy is harmless. 

3. The poison sumachs have white 
berries. 


4. No red-berried sumach is poisonous. 


Both the poison ivy and the poison su- 
mach, though unlike in appearance of 
foliage, have similar white berries grow- 
ing in small slender clusters from the 
axils of the leaves. In all other sumachs 
the berries are red, and in close bunches 
at the ends of the branches, and, far from 


being dangerous, yield a frosty-looking | 


acid which is most agreeable to the taste, 
and wholesome withal With these pre- 
cepts fixed in the mind no one need fear 
the dangers of the thickets. 








AN ILL-USED WORD. 


I wonder if any one besides myself, 
says H. R.S. in “ The Writer,” has noticed 
the recent cruel abuse of the poor little 
innocent word “quietly.” It has been 
drawn and quartered and burned at the 
stake, so to speak, until now one wonders 
if it be not about time to give it a long- 
needed rest, and to torture in its stead, 
for a while at least, some other respect- 
able adverb. For instance: “ Mrs. H. B.S. 
spent her eighty-fifth birthday quietly at 
home;” “ Mrs. G. C. went to church 
quietly last Sunday in M.;” “ Mrs. F. H. B. 
asses her forenoons quietly in her gar- 
den;” “ Mrs. L. C. M. enjoys nothing bet- 
ter than a walk quietly in the woods;” 


“Miss M. E. W. is living quietly in a_ 


little nook not many miles from Boston;” 
* Mrs. B. H. and her sister spent the J 
quietly in their rooms;” “ Mrs. E.S. P. W. 
and her husband will pass the month 
quietly at the old homestead;” etc., etc., 
until at last one is tempted to exclaim, 
almost in exasperation: For Heaven's 
sake, why shouldn’t they? We do not 
expect all these celebrities to be racing 
about in their gardens and woods, or in 
their chambers or homesteads, or on their 
way tochurch, or even during their birth- 
days! And while we neither expect nor 
desire to deprive paiee ergy rw dis- 
tinguished Egyptologist, of the pleasure 
of acing Ve orer sams taken “ while 
quietly buttoning her glove”—as we are 
gravely told she has had the temerity to 
do—yet we may venture, perhaps, to ask 
how else could she do it, and be photo- 
graphed in the act? But, seriously, would it 
not be well, brother and sister writers, for 
us who love this exhausted member of our 
vocabulary to rescue it, while there is 
yet time, from the clutches of the local 
newsgatherer ? 








—The French mint will soon replace 
the copper sous with nickels. Singularly 
enough, the five and ten centime pieces 
will be perforated in the center, after the 
manner of Chinese coin. This enables 





them to be strung and counted or handled 
with great ease. 
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WEEKS FOR 


Dl. 


To introduce The Christian 


Union to new readers, we offer 








to send it twenty-one weeks 





for only a hundred cents, or 





five months for a dollar, as 
The offer is 


meeting with a most cordial 





you please. 








reception—in spite of the dull 





weather and the railroad strike. 
Tell your friends of it. 
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THE ONLY é 
' Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
1 CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
APERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


ii 
SEND fos veg F The Care: eae Feedingof 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Masa, 





Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


Van Hourews Cocoa: 


The Original--Most Soluble. ; 


Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [65¢ 








rary 
mete ane TO Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
caret Tea A TRIAL ORDER 
~ of 344 pounds of Fine Tea,either 
Oolong, Japan, Imperial. Gun- 
powers, Young Hyson, Mixed, 
glish Breakfast, or 8un Sun 
en sent by mail on receipt of 
.00. Be cular and state 
what kind of Tea you want. 
Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 
our celebrated Teas, Coffees, and Baking Powder. For 
full particulars address THE GREAT AMERI@€AN 
TEA CO., 31 and 32 Vesey 8t..N. Y. P.O. Box 89. 





Have you 


seen the new steel cooking utensils that 
are delighting every good housekeeper ? 
Ask your dealer for “W 
Spiders, Stew Pans, Griddles, and Ket- 
tles. Finer than the finest, they are a 
complete revolution. Write for illus- 
trated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


CHANCE FOR ALL | mineral 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of fi words or less 
will be published under thi heading, for 
subscribers only, at 5O cents a week. 

cents a week is charged for each word in 


excess of forty. 








WANTED-—A young married man desires a . 
eek SB ee 
work ; 0. 
Christian Union. 


WANTED-—An educated woman, not strong 

h to do manual work, is anxious to find a 

ones aa auy aaah oie tar oe Ay te 

, OF any wor er or 

institution. References. ‘Adavess” No. 8,007, 
Christian Union. 


AN _ ART STUDENT, graduate of Cooper Union, 


a on as art teacher in some co! 
or private school, or a position in New York C! 
as visiting 
Address until 


r, or will receive at ho 
October 1, Box 53, Waren Conn. 
WAaghool, Addraes Buperiutondeat Se Lake's Hoe 
ju) 
pital, Duluth, Minn. an aueal 


A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY will take care 
Ghanged’ Addnees OB. We Wo. oe Gane 
ress U. Bb. . o. 
La Fayette Place. 


A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTE le of 
doing good work as a eee a an ed to 
know of some church needing such service. This 
patos eres ly owe <u ae ee his 

wledge. dress Turner. ‘vison, 
Biakeman & Oo., 808 Broadway, New York City. 


re) 
Dai 0 


WANTED TO RENT—About October 1, on the 
line of the Morris & Essex Railroad, beyond Sum- 
mit, N. J.,a house of eight or ten Teoma, 
about half an acre ofland. Address F. W. Van 
Wagenen, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


A TRIP SOUTH NEXT WINTER.—If any 
one is going South next winter, and would like to 
sie sc hap ont ik eae BD etak Week 

elp ou ex! w 
to address Post-Office Box 3,589, New York City. 


A FAMILY OF FIVE ADULTS, in pleasant 
Hudson_ River town, desire the services of a mid- 
dle-aged © woman as cook and house- 

worker (without washing or —-. A consci- 

entious, neat person would have return a 

———— — with zied pore sat $12 per 

month prom: paid. ress, erences, 

Mrs. M., Christian Union Office. 


TO RENT-—In Santa Bar Cal., for one or two 
years, after September ear ee bor one. 
abroad—large, some ho’ 


ies r use, ani 
oyt & Co., 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New Yor 
where photograph be seen. Photographs an 
tails also sent to bona fide applicants by the 
owner, John Rice, 230 West Victoria Street. 








HAIR & SKIN 


Anelegant dressing ex. 
pquisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 


ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &. 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 





R. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 
enue, cor. Thirty-ninth 8t., New York, uses a 
poe pape te and prevents any pa LY 
and dangerous effects as in the case of rupber plates. 








MARRIED. 


CovELL-CAMPBELL.—At Pittsfield, Mich., 
at the residence of Mr. Andrew Campbell, 
the bride’s father, August 6, 1890, by the 
Rev. G. P. Moore, the Rev. Arthur J. Covell 
(recently graduated from Andover Seminary 
Mass., and pastor-elect of the Congregational 
church at int, Mich.) and Miss ma L. 
Campbell, of Pittsfield, Mich. 


HE + NEW * HANDY + BINDER 
FOR * YOUR * FILE « OF * 
CHRISTIAN *« UNION * WILL 
BE * MAILED *« TO * YOU *« ON 
RECEIPT «x OF * 75 * CENTS. 
* ADDRESS « THE * CHRISTIAN #* 
UNION, * NO. + 30 + LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, *« NEW * YORK. * * *‘# 











ee 


My! 
FOR THE || TEETH’ 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 


Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 


Preserves 


the mouth. 
breath. 





Deliciously Flavored. A 


hardens the gums. 


Beautifully put up. 


Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 
and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 


Convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


‘ 





AUGUST 14, 1890. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Fugitive Poems. 


BREBANTIO’S LEGACY. 
By Georce Kuinciez. 


bantio gave me a signet ring ; 
en he said of his liege, his king— 
Something, something of ring and crest, 
I scarcely mind what, remembering best— 
Well, well, it is over ; some things which are 





Cling close in the memory up to the last: _ 
Take back the ring—more breath ! more air! 
Lift me up higher! and bid him wear, 
Forever and ever, that signet ring, 

Just for the sake of his liege, his king. 

The lights burn low. Is it thus you keep 
Vigil, watch while the night is deep ? 

Come closer ; the darkness grows on apace ; 
Let me touch some hand !—when you see his 


face 
Tell him—nay, tell him not, I say ; 
He ens the priest and the bridal day, 
And the trampling feet, and the festive train, 
And the misty lights of the holy fane, 
And the courtiers lordly, proud and tall, 
And the bride he wed, and, mid them all, 
The heart which was crushed—oh, give me 


sir i— 
‘ake him the ring of the king te wear, 
But epee not my word of ‘ie heart in its 


That — in the midst of the festive crowd, 
But see, ere thou leave me, the ry wes ring 
Flash on the hand of the liege of o king ! 


—/[Exchange. 
THE LARK. 
By Ricnarp E, Burton. 


I stood knee-deep within a field of grain, 

And felt a sudden flash of facile wings 

—_— the ground rose straight into the 
blue, : 

And, looking, saw it was the lark, a wight 

In all my days I had not glimpsed at home, 

And now must find beyond the foam-white 


For the first time. ‘This child of ecstasy 
Shook down roulades of song, and clove the 
air 





Up, up, and ever up towards very heaven, 

A speck of buoyant life against the sky, 

And bird-kind’s one embodiment of soul 

In God-aspiring flight. Across my mind 
Rushed Shakespeare’s words and Shelley’s 


crystal lay, 

Wherein this bird, etherealized, becomes 

More beautiful, and less of mortal mold, 

Until, half-dazed, I stood, nor hardly knew 

Whether I heard the descant of the lark, 

Or those dear singers of the human race 

Make subtle music for my brooding ear. 
—Wenterhalee Times. 





A MICROSCOPICAL TRAGEDY. 
By Mary H. WHEELER. 


Where sprays of milfoil and of moss 
Within the brook were swaying, 
A lovely Stephanoceros : 
One summer day was playing. 


She stood on tiptoe in the shade 

And turned toward every quarter ; 
Her tentacles extended made 

Wide circuits in the water. 


A Melicerta, just below, 
Her dainty tube was making, 

d Brachionus to and fro_ 
Her flexile foot was shaking. 


And many lesser forms than these, 
From quiet moorage riven, 

Were drawn within their vortices, 
And to destruction driven. 


Between the water and the sky 
form came intervening — 
A student, with attentive eye, 
Was o’er the brookside leaning. 


He drew a slender hook across 
The milfoil like a feather, 


And on the Stephanoceros 
And her two friends together. 


The little brook ran on the same, 
And babbled without ceasing, 
Infusoria went and came, 
And Monads kept increasing. 


But when the moon’s round face that night 
Was on the wave reflected, 

That trio, by transmitted light, 
Were ’neath the tube inspected. 


On microscopic stage they came 
‘or one appearance only, 
Received their little meed of fame, 
Then died, three captives lonely. 
—([Boston Transcript. 


THE WAY TO SLEEPTOWN. 


By 8S. W. Foss. 


The Town of Sleeptown is not far, 
In Timbuctoo or China 
For it’s right near by in Blinkton County, 
In the State of Drowsylina ; 
It's just beyond the Thingumbob hills, 
Not far from Nodville Center, 
ut you must be drawn thro’ the Valley of 
awn, 
Or the town you cannot enter. 
d this is the way, 
They say, they say, 
That baby goes to Sleeptown ! 


He starts from the City of Odreame, 
Thro’ Boohoo Street he totters 





Until he comes to Dontery Corners, 
By the shore of the Sleeping Waters ; 
Then he comes to the Johnny-jump-up hills 
And the nodding Toddledom mountains, 
And straight does he go thro’ the Vale of 
Heighho, 
And drink from the Drowsy fountains. 
And this is the way, 
ey say, they say, 
That baby goes to Sleeptown ! 
By Twilight path thro’ the Nightcap hills 
he little feet must e; 
Thro’ the dewy gloom of Flyaway forest, 
By the drowsy peaks of Noddle ; 
And never a sound does baby hear, 
For not a leaf does quiver 5 
From = Little Dream gap in the hills of 


ap 
To the Snoozequehanna River. 
And this is the way, 
They say, they say, 
That baby goes to Sleeptown ! 


Away he flies over Bylow bridge, 
Thro’ Lullaby lane to wander, 
And on thro’ the groves of Moonshine Val- 


ley 
By the hills of Wayoffyonder ; 
And then does the fairies’ flying horse 
The sleepy baby take up— 
Until they enter at Jumpoff Center 
The Peekaboo vale of Wakeup. 
And this is the way, 
They say, they say, 
That baby comes from Sleeptown ! 
—[Yankee Blade. 








CULTIVATING DISEASES. 


Probably the most curious greenhouse 
in the world is supported at Washington 
by the United States Government. It is 
a hospital for diseased plants, but differs 
from ordinary hospitals in that the 
injuries and disorders from which the 
patients suffer have been purposely in- 
flicted upon them by the doctors, in order 
that the nature of the complaints may be 
studied and methods of curing them dis- 
covered. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
agents in many parts of the country 
whose business is to travel about and 
collect specimens of diseased plants. 
These plants are promptly sent to Wash- 
ington with full particulars of the injuries 
done and the extent of the depredations. 
Professor Galloway, who has charge of 
this department, upon receiving a leaf or 
a twig exhibiting morbid symptoms, sets 
at work to discover what sort of fungus 
is responsible for the mischief. 

Nearly all disorders of plants are 
caused 4 parasites, of which there are 
fifty thousand known kinds, and it is not 
easy to tell off-hand, in any given case, 
just which one is the destroyer. Often 
this must be determined by a resort to 
the germ incubator. 

Suppose the professor has received a 
leaf affected by some mysterious disease, 
burning it brown. His experienced eye 
at once detects the presence of a fungus. 
He breaks off a bit of the leaf, and chops 
it up in distilled water. When the water 
is filled with the germs, he takes a drop 
and lets it fall into a tube which already 
contains a small quantity of a gelatinous 
substance called “agar,” derived from a 
Japanese fish. This substance has pre- 
viously been rid of all germs by boiling, 
and the tube is now tightly corked up 
again to prevent the ingress of other 
germs. 

The fungus germs find this agar most 
nutritious food, and at once begin to feed 
and multiply. If there is only one to 
begin with, it soon divides into two, and 
so on until, it may be within a few hours, 
there are billions. 

To be certain that these fungi caused 
the disease of the plant in question, the 
professor fishes a few of them out on the 
end of a platinum needle, and rubs them 
on a healthy leaf of the same sort in his 
greenhouse. If the disease is reproduced 
in the plant thus inoculated, he has found 
the enemy. That is the first important 
step; it only remains to discover some- 
thing that will kill the parasite without 
injury to the infected plant. 

Within the four years during which 
Professor Galloway bas been in p Prom of 
this department of vegetable pathology 
much has been done. Twelve of the 
fifty kinds of dangerous fungi that attack 
the grape have been treated with suc- 
cess, and a cure has been discovered for 
the fire-rot, which turns the limbs of pear 
trees black and dead so quickly. The 
germ of the potato rot, too, has been iden- 
tified, and means found of fighting it 
cheaply and effectively. The same may 





be said of more than a dozen other vege- 
table diseases.—[Youth’s Companion. 


BRICK WILL DO. 


A writer in The Christian Union, says 
the “Tribune,” puts in a plea for more 
baths in the city. Certainly a good deal 
can be said in favor of the suggestion. 
Cleanliness is a virtue of importance, 
and frequent bathing, especially in warm 
weather, is greatly conducive to both 
comfort and health. The writer referred 
to crowns his argument by remarking : 
“What a cause for rejoicing it would be 
if in several of our public squares were 
beautiful marble edifices” for this pur- 
pose. Now, why marble? Why not 
granite, or brownstone, or good, plain, 
honest brick? We are willing to second 
The Christian Union’s motion, but would 
prefer to strike out the reference to 
“ marble edifices.” Even bathing-houses 
of wood would be a public blessing worth 
having. 








PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FUND. 


The July statement of this fund is at 
hand. We note announcements of the 
new map of Palestine, two and three- 
quarters miles to an inch; of the publica- 
tion of “ Palestine under the Moslems ” 
by Guy le Strange, a work of great re- 
search, of Mr. Petrie’s excavation of the 
ancient Amorite city of Lachish, and 
many valuable papers as to the site of 
Capernaum, recent Hittite discoveries, 
Bible mosaic and embroidery, and the 
“gutter” by which Joab went up te 
capture Jerusalem. The subscription 
price of the Statement, which is $2.50 a 
year, can be forwarded, and information 
obtained through the Rev. T. F. Wright, 
— Sec., 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge, 

Ss. 








—The population of New York is 
stated to be 1,513,501—figures that put 
it third in size among the cities of the 
world. It was thought that the census 
of 1890 might show it to be still bigger ; 
but 1,513,501 is big enough ; indeed, says 
“The Critic’s ” “ Lounger,” I should be 
willing to have it an even million and a 
half if I might select the odd 13,000 to 
be dropped overboard. Nevertheless the 
new figures are microscopical in compari- 
son with those drawn up by John Pin- 
tard,a New York merchant, in 1806. 
With the census of 1800 and that of 1805 
before him, showing an increase of 25 
per cent. in the city’s population, the old 
gentleman estimated that in 1890 we 
should each of us be one among 3,364,- 
796 citizens. Making allowance, how- 
ever, for “ war, pestilence, and political 
convulsions,” he yet considered that at 
the close of the century Pekin would be 
the only city more largely populated than 
New York. 
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For THE TOILET 


No better preparation can be had than 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. All who use it speak of 
its merits in the highest terms and place it, 
as a dressing, far beyond anything else of 
the kind. It imparts to the hair a beautiful 
silken lustre and a fine fragrance, prevents 
baldness, and restores gray hair to its orig- 
inal color and texture. 

“For five years I was troubled with a 
disease of the scalp, which caused the hair 
to become harsh and dry and to fall out in 
such large quantities as to threaten com- 
plete baldness. Ayer’s Hair Vigor being 
strongly recommended to me, I began to 
apply this preparation, and before the firs’ 
bottle was used the hair ceased falling out 
and the scalp was restored to its former 
healthy condition.’”—Francisco Acevedo, 
Silao, Mexico. 

“Thave used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and have 
received more satisfaction from it than from 
any other hair dressing I ever tried.” — 
C. E. Wooster, Westover, Md. 

“T use Ayer’s Hair Vigor constantly, and 
find it excellent.’—T. C. O’Brien, Fort 
Keogh, Montana. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sicknes#% 
A necessity in every home. 
Tnvaluable in the sick room. 
































“atuerza,| CURES fwusorna coven 
KIRK’S | ASTHMA|REMEDY 
Price $1.00 Send for free 
“orb ee | QUICKLY. |. carries 
E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 
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FLUID*FOO 


BOVININ 


BOVININE 


WILL give color to the cheeks and lips by creating new blood. WILL make the flesh firm 





WILL cause Baby to gain in weight. 
WILL build up the bones and teeth. 


and rosy. WILL nourish perfectly the most nervous system, thus removing fretfulness and 


when the milk diminishes in 
both quantity and quality, 


erying. WILL lay the foundation for a vigorous and healthy childhood by supplying the 
necessary elements to sustain the body. BOVININE contains the salts of meats so necessary 
for the proper growth of the organs of the body. It will sustain life for weeks by injection, 
and has saved many a child suffering from diphtheria and unable to swallow even liquids. 
BOVININE is prepared by a new process without cooking, therefore requires no effort of 
the system to absorb it. WHEN the nursing mother is run down and her appetite fails, 


BOVININE 


appetite and a greater supply of those elements for the production of rich milk for the little 
ones, building up the weak and worn-down mother, and, in consequence, benefiting the child. 


is of the greatest service, causing by 
its tonic properties an increase of 
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SALAD DRESSING’ 





USE “DURKEE’S 





$$$ er 


THE TIAN UNION. 


VOL. 42, NO. 7. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





F a man were to 
work every day 

in the year and be 
paid an Estey Or- 
GAN for each day's | 
work, it would take 
him 617 years to se- 
all that have 


been sold. 


cure 
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What's the News? 

The Chautaugua Sch ol of Pho- 
tozvapry Weadquarters du. ing 
a'l the year but summer time at 
our stcre. Summer time at 
Chautauqua, Itn.ust be “pho 
tographic headqu:rters” that 
would receive so important a 
commission from Chautauqua 
authorities. . 

Isn’t it likely that at such a 
place your photographic wants 
can be supplied? Our Cameras 
the Waterbury, the /rving, the 
Advill, and the Knack, Our cir- 
culars describe them. Send to 
the Scovill & Adams Co., 423 
Brcome Street, New York. 

AUG 14, 1890. 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their 
houses should use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





LE GLASS. 


that there are now eight or more extensive manufac- 
sodushigaet sett 
producing cu e 
glass which is fully 
up to the highest 
English Ameri- 
= ard a 
eve 4 
di cheah selection 
from these 
ductions, together 
with some examples 
from the celebrated 
English 


RICH 


Americans are pleased to 


ebra‘ 

makers, 
= an unpar- 
alleled exhibit, and 
which occupies one 
entire floor of our 


is in the 
Tumbler. The pitcher, 732 inches high, a oman ot 2 bg tend is valued at $18. The pablo 634 inches high, 
en. 


is $53a dozen. The tumbler, heavy cut star a 
yt - 3 as these il ions are, it is nevertheless the expectation that they may serve te encour- 


rat 
orders by mail, which will receive exceptional 
*6° Catalogues sunvlied containing some indications of Rich Table Porcelain, Solid Silverware, Clocks, 


Bronzes, etc. (ay Prices alwa,s 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


830 Fifth Avenue, New York. Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Streets. 
Also, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


ds best, being plainly told.’’—Richard IIL, Act IV. 


**An honest tale” is “plainly told” in two books pub- 
lished by the 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY. 
“ How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 


and ‘‘ Testimonial Companion.” 





tale sp 











' me Sa educational. Send your address for copies, free 
VA house hested hy hot-water civeslaiion on the exiginal 
Gurney plan is always comfortable and its occupants corre- 
spondingly — he system is healthful, economical, 
convenient, attractive. 
Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 
Main Office, 168 Franklin Street, corner Congress, Boston, Mass. 


MENTION CHRISTIAN UNION. New Yorx Orrice, 88 Joun Street. 


Send Your Pastor to Europe 


In 1891 


And let The Christian Union pay the bills for 
you. We'll do it, gladly, on very simple condi- 
tions. Send for particulars. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, - 


The Christian Union Binder 


STRONG 

HANDSOME 

CONVENIENT 

DURABLE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 75 cents. Address 
The Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 





30 La Fayette Place, New York 








PIANOS 
Are at pre= 
sent the 
most pop- 
ular and 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIANOS 


preferred 
by the 


leading 
Artists, 





Extract of Beef. 


A slight addition gives great 
strength and flavor to Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


ine only with fac. simile of J. von Lie- 
ties. signature in blue ink acrogs the label. 





TRY 
E. 0. THOMPSON, 


245 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Fine Merchant Tailoring at First Cost. 





EER ost 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
0 RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave., cor. 16th St., N.¥. 





ENAMEL PAINT 
15th St.. New York. saad 


WILL YOU KINDLY 
say, in communicating with those who 
advertise in The Christian Union, that 
you saw the advertisement in this 
paper? It will be of mutual advantage. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry, 
and send it by mail or express to us, we will 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 

J.H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. Y. 








OFFICE OF THE 


=/ ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yourx, January 24, 1806, 


pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1889. 














JOHN D. JONES, President 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 








JACKSON, N. H. 
Theron Mountain House 


Now open for Summer: Tourists. 


It has the best location of any hotel in Jackson. 
The table is exceptionally fine, and service the best. 
Bath-rooms, livery, telephone connections with West- 
ern Union office at Glen Station. Reduced rates for 
September. For circulars and diagrams address 


W. A. MESERVE, Proprietor. 


EUROPE, THE HOLY LAND, AND 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


Best ticketing facilities. Select Parties at frequent 
tervals. Programme free; Gaze’s ** Gazette,” 5 


HENRY GAZE & SON, 
Sole Passenger Agents for the New Nile 


(Established 1844.) ° 940 Broadway, New York. 
General Steamship and R’y Office 


METAL CEILINGS. 


HS es Sr MT 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
a ORE, MD. 


Copper a fin 
tise BELA din 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 


SY A LADY OF | irs. H. W. KETCHAN, 


EXPERIENCE. 
Best of references. | 196 West 42d Street 
New'Voex Crrv. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY 


NEW YORE. 





in 
cents. 

















